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AN HOUR WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


BY A YOUNG GIRL. 


Nor long ago, a little boy whom I know and 
love dearly, had a birthday. He was ten years 
old, and as he always loved to examine care- 
fully everything he found, especially insects 
and flowers, and to know all he could about 
their habits, his papa promised him that on this 
birthday he should have a microscope, which 
would show him more in half an hour, of all 
he longed to know, than he could find out in a 
year by his The day came, 
and in the morning, at breakfast-time, there 
stood a neat little mahogany case, directed for 
my little friend. 
scope ; now how am I to put it together, dear 
papa?’? We set to work, and on opening the 
mahogany box, drew out, first, a neat brass 
stand, and then a long brass tube, which fitted 
on toit. Two very small brass boxes, on being 
unscrewed, were found to contain the lenses, 


own eyes alone. 


‘*Hurrah! here is my micro- 


or object-glasses, as they are called. ‘‘Now 
then, det us look at something!’’ ‘* Stop,” 


said papa; ‘‘ before we begin to look at any- 
thing, we must try to understand the nature 
of the instrument, and the difference between 
this beautiful invention and the little hand- 
glass which you saw mamma using yesterday 
to count the stamens in a flower. That glass 
was simply a magnifying lens which she held 
in her hand, and in order to see through it, she 
had to place it close to the flower, and to put 
her eye very near the glass. The early kind 
of microscopes which were used were like this 
glass of mamma’s, only, in order to see more by 
their aid, two or three such glasses were placed 
together and fixed in a frame, which moved up 
and down with rack-work. Underneath the 
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glasses was placed a little plate of brass, or a 
stage, as it was called, on which the object to 
This 


arrangement was called a sim- 


be looked at was put on a slide of glass. 
Fig. 1. 


ts, *\ 


ple microscope, and many of 
the greatest discoveries, espe- 


Wena. 


cially about plants, were made 
with this kind of microscope. 
Now, however, we have what 


Leone 


is called a compound micro- 
7 scope ; and I want to explain 
| to you wherein is the differ- 
| ence, for this microscope of 
yours is a compound micro- 
We find that the glass 
lens, B, which is screwed on 
to the end of the long brass 
tube, produces an image of 
any object placed underneath 
it (A), which image exists in 
the air, some way up the 
tube (C) (see Fig. 1). When, 
therefore, we look through 
the glass at the top of the 
tube, we look at the image, 
not at the object itself; and 
the glass through which we 
} look being a powerful magni- 
I fier, brings the object in a 
A very enlarged form to the 
eye. The eye-piece, or glass 
at the top of the tube, con- 
which 


\ | scope. 














y | 
Ay >8 sists of two lenses, 
magnify the image of our object to almost any 
extent. The great expense of a microscope 
consists in the careful preparation of the object- 
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glasses, which have to be cut with exquisite 
nicety, so as to enable the sight to come within 
a hair’s breadth of the object, and yet to give 
a clear, distinct image of what is there. With- 
out the eye-piece at the top, which magnifies 
this delicate, perfect image, it could only be 
seen by us as in a simple microscope, with the 
eye very close to it, and its apparent size would 
not be nearly so large. Besides the invention 
of this arrangement of glasses, so as to secure 
a perfect image, the microscope has been greatly 
improved of late years by other discoveries. 
‘Rome was not built in a day,’ and you may 
be sure that many years of deep thought, and 
frequent experiments and trials, have been ne- 
cessary to bring it to its present state of per- 
fection. Every invention which now seems to 
us so simple, because we see it in its perfect 
condition, has been arrived at by degrees; and 
it is seldom that the original inventor of any 
great benefit to mankind lives to see the full 
and perfect growth of his thought—it is by the 
united efforts of many minds that perfection is 
attained.” 

‘*And now,” said my little boy, ‘‘I think I 
understand why the microscepe is like another 
pair of eyes, and I shall be able to find out all 
sorts of things which I cannot see without it. 
Let us begin at once. I read somewhere that 
a drop of water contained creatures which we 
cannot see, and dirty water has all sorts of fun 
Here is some capitally dirty, green 
water out of the flower-vase. I am so glad 
James forgot to throw away my buttercups and 
grasses which I brought in last week. They 
are all quite dead; but let us see what the 
water is like where they are.” A tiny drop of 
the dirty water was put on the glass slide, and 
covered with another bit of very thin glass 
which came with the microscope; and after 
bringing down the tube to within a very little 
distance, papa, looking through the eye-piece, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Dead, indeed! the life is all in 
the water now! but we must set some of these 
fellows free, and pnt them into our cages, 
where we can better see them.’’ Another drop 
of water was then put into the little glass box 
called an animalcule cage. There, in a fresh 
and beautiful green conferve, was a curious 
shrimp-like looking creature (Fig. 2), with 
two wheels on his head, the edges of which are 
surrounded with a delicate sort of fringe, which 
keeps constantly moving, and so makes a sort of 
current in the water. At his tail he has a pair 
of nippers, by which he can hold on to any- 
thing when he pleases; and he moves about 
very rapidly, either by swimming with his 


in it. 
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wheels fully out, or by using first the head and 
then the tail, so as to form a kind of step. Our 


little friend could hardly help laugh- 
ing to see such a funny fellow as this, 
but he thought it beneath the dig- 
nity of science to do so, and only ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, I can 
through him ! 


see quite 
He is as transparent 
as if he were made of glass.’’ ‘‘ Now 
let us feed him,” said papa. A tiny 
morsel of bright crimson paint was 
put into the water, which this active 
little fellow instantly swallowed down 





his mouth, which is between his 
wheels. Very soon we saw a bright red spot 


appear in his body, so by this means we found 
out the position of his stomach. The name of 
this little creature is Rotifer vulgaris, and when 
we tried to find him in the cage without the 
microscope, it was impossible. After looking 
at the Rotifers, we put a drop of clean fresh 
water from the pond into our cage, and there 
lay in one corner a little green ball, which 
began slowly to roll itself along under the 
microscope over and over. ‘Let us find his 
mouth, too, papa,’’ cried the boy. Wait a bit. 
Oh, wonderful to tell, this is not an animal, but 
a plant, and has puzzled wiser heads than ours 
by his rolling propen- 
sities. The delicate 
green network incloses 
a number of smaller 
creatures like itself; 
you can see the dark = 
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work, each filament of 
which proceeds from a number of green spots. 
From each little spot come numbers of hair- 
like bodies, or Cilia as they are called, which 
keep constantly moving, and act as oars to 
move the whole along. In course of a little 
time, this ball will break asunder and set all 
the little ones free, which in their turn roll 
along and burst asunder to perpetuate their 
species. This is called the Volvox Globator 
(Fig. 3), and is to be often found in ponds and 
ditches in the spring of the year. 

Presently we saw one of those beautiful plant- 
like objects which can only be seen under the 
microscope, known as Diatomacee. There are 
very many species described, and those who 
have a microscope cannot do better than observe 
them, and draw what they see on a piece of 
paper, so as to be able to recognize it again. 
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On this occasion we fell in with one of these 
diatoms, shape almost like a little boat, or 
rather two little boats, and known by the name 
of Navicula (Fig. 4). It is of 
a pale yellow color, and glides 
backwards and forwards in 
the water, appearing to feed, 
and to turn aside from any 
stray bits of stick or dirt. 
These pretty little diatoms 
are always composed of two 
parts or valves, exactly alike, as seen in the 
drawing. Some of the species form chains or 
bands, and their colors are various—brown, 
and some few of a golden yellow. Any de- 
scription of mine could give you no idea of their 
beauty, or of the singularity and symmetry of 
their forms. They may be found in any pond 
or river, living among the large plants which 


Fig. 4. 





grow there. 

Closely connected with this family of diatoms 
are the Desmids, which are even more attractive 
and beautiful objects under the microscope. 
You may know them from the diatoms by their 
bright green co- 
lor, The shapes 
are much alike in 
both families. A 
species of desmid, 
called Closterium 
(Fig. 5), has a sort of crescent shape, and is 
marked with light green dots. One great pecu- 
liarity in all these curious forms of plant life 
is the regularity of their form; they all consist 
of two halves, and the point where they unite 
is distinctly marked, either by a dark iine or 
by a sort of contraction, or drawing in. When 
you once see these forms under the microscope 
for yourselves, I think you will not easily for- 
get them, and great is the variety and beauty 
with which you may become acquainted. A 
young observer can hardly be persuaded that 
these moving objects are in reality plants, not 
At present, however, you must take 


Fig. 5. 





animals. 
my word for it, and by and by you will be able 
to read and to experiment for yourselves, the 
surest way of arriving at the truth. 

You may believe that this first peep into the 
microscope only made my little friend more 
anxious than ever to use it, and for many days 
he did nothing else in his spare time but exa- 
mine everything that he could get under his 
darling microscope. It was fine summer wea- 
ther, and he used to sit in the garden in a little 
summer house in which was a fixed table. 
Together we examined the leaves of plants, the 
petals or colored parts of flowers, and thin 
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slices of fruit, and soon found out that they 
are all composed of little roundish, hollow bo- 
dies, sometimes pressed very closely together, 
and sometimes loose, assuming various shapes. 
These hollow bodies are called ‘cells,’ and it 
is well to remember that every part of a plant 
is built up of celis. Sometimes these cells 
become so changed from their original round 
form that we can hardly recognize them. Cells 
they are, however, whether they be elongated-— 
that is, drawn out and formed into tubes—or 
pressing upon each other so as to become many- 
sided. Numberless interesting objects con- 
stantly occupied us in this little arbor while 
the fine weather lasted, and one great charm of 
this new world to my companion was the never- 
ceasing variety of forms which we saw. The 
hairs of plants, the white juice which comes 
from some of their stems, and the beautiful fine 
dust, or pollen, which may be shaken out of 
the stamens of most flowers; all these, differ- 
ing in form and interest, afforded us ample food 
for our microscope. The habit of drawing all 
that he saw was a great pleasure to my boy; 
he could recognize his old friends by their 
likenesses many atime. Occasionally the good 
papa would come and help us to examine ob- 
jects requiring a little skill inthe management. 
Thus the circulation of fluid in the cells of 
water-plants we saw very clearly. He took a 
growing leaf of Vallisneria spiralis out of the 
aquarium in the greenhouse, ora portion of the 
new water weed, Anacharis alsinastrum, which 
infests and blocks up our rivers and ponds, and 
with a sharp penknife made a very thin slice of 
either (Fig. 6). On put- 
ting it on a slide with a 
little water, and cover- 


Fig. 6. 


ing it with a piece of 
glass, in a warm room, 
or in warm weather, 
the movement was seen 
very distinctly. The 
down from the butterfly’s wing no longer ap- 
pears like dust under the all-revealing micro- 
scope; each particle is found to be a scale of a 
very definite form and structure. The hair of 
animals, and certainly our own hair, is a ready 
object for study and observation ; but, in order 
to see its structure fully, some trouble must be 
taken with it which a beginner had better not 
attempt. 

The wet weather came at last, and our plea- 
sant garden meetings were stopped; we had to 
remove ourselves and our microscope into the 
At first James began to think he should 








house. 


| get nothing to look at under his favorite instru- 














ment indoors, and sat gazing out of the window 
very sorrowfully, while the rain was pelting 
outside. The wet weather had driven indoors 
numbers of insects, and the common house-flies 
were crawling up the window-frames and on 
the ceiling of the room. ‘‘ How do these fei- 
lows manage to walk straight up, and with their 
heads down in this way, without falling, I won- 
der?’’ said James. ‘* Won’t your microscope 
tell you ?’’ was the reply, which quickly bright- 
ened up his face. An unfortunate fly which 
had fallen intoa glass of water on the table was 
soon fished out, and his leg put under the 
never-failing brass tube (Fig. 7). There, at 


Fig. 7. 


| 





the side of each claw, of which there are two 
on a fly’s foot, is a pad or cushion, which acts 
as a sucker, just on the same principle that the 
leather-suckers by which boys raise stones 
are made to act. This is one cause of the fly’s 
power to walk anywhere and in any way, as he 
does. Added to this, each little pad gives out 
a sort of sticky secretion, which makes a smooth 
surface such as glass, no uncomfortable prome- 
nade for him. No doubt this accounts for the 
great amount of polishing and cleaning which 
flies’ feet always seem to require; it is very 
likely that little hardened bits of this gummy 
substance require frequently removing, and the 
fly is by no means neglectful of his personal 
comfort and appearance. Insects’ feet generally 
are formed on this plan, but many are suited 
peculiarly to the habits of the species. Having 
well examined the feet and legs 
of this fly, whose tumble into the 
water we could not regret, we 
next looked well at his head, and 
especially his eyes, which seemed 





like a beautiful piece of network 
or a piece of honey-comb (Fig. 
8). The fact is, the eyes of insects are com- 


pound, or consist of many eyes so put together 
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as to point in every direction without moving. 
We can move our heads about, and look all 
round us; but if you observe a fly, you will 
see that he never turns his head, and yet he 
can see when your finger comes near him on 
any side, All the parts of this little creature 
are worth looking at under the microscope ; 
his gossamer wings, which so throw the rays 
of light as to bring out all sorts of beautiful 
colors, should be held in the forceps just above 
the slide; in this case the slide should not be 
of glass; use the dark slide, and with a little 
management you will see the delicate vein 
membrane of the wing imbued with the most 
beautiful hues of color. There are always so 
many insects dying around us that it is very 
seldom necessary to kill one for the purpose of 
examination, and it always seems to me that 
one great lesson we learn from the microscope 
is that objects which are so wonderfully made 
should not be lightly destroyed. No one would 
think of wantonly breaking up a watch or any 
other piece of complicated machinery; why 
an or- 
ganism far more perfect, and which all the 


should we be less afraid of destroying 


skill of man can neither imitate nor replace? 
By care and knowledge we need not, however, 
confine the use of our microscope to dead ob- 
jects, nor even to the lower forms of animal 
life, such as the animalcules and polyps. Of 
these latter I have not been able to tell you 
much, although we saw some exquisite creatures 
of flower-like animals, with stalks and lovely 
living cups in our animalcule cage. 

I am writing now of the time when my boy 
was young, and of his beginnings with the 
microscope. Every month gave him more 
facility in using it, and fresh objects were never 
wanting. One day we looked at the circulation 
in the foot of a living frog, which was so placed 
as not to injure the creature at all, but by 
stretching the web of its foot over a piece of 
wire gauze, or perforated zinc, and securing it 
The 
body of the frog was wrapped in a piece of wet 


there by passing threads over its toes. 


calico, and the one extended leg tied on to the 
slide by a piece of tape, not too tightly pressed 
it. At first, the alarm of the frog on 
finding himself in such a new position stopped 
the action of the heart, and consequently the 
circulation; but after a little time he seemed 
to become quite reconciled to his devotion to 
science, and patiently resigned himself to his 
fate. We were greatly delighted at the beau- 
tiful appearance of his web under the micro- 
scope. The circulation of the little globules of 
blood were distinctly seen, and we could dis- 
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tinguish between the arteries and the veins 
(Fig. 9). After our observations on the good 
patient frog, the boy’s sympathy for the poor 
thing, which had to be kept still so long, in- 
duced him to exclaim, ‘‘ Now let us set the 





poor fellow free!’’ Taking out his pocket- 
knife to cut the tape which bound him, he gave 
Although 
my boy was now beginning to feel himself a 
philosopher, he had not quite lost the baby 
tendency to pull a long face at the sight of his 
own blood. He could bear a good knock without 
crying, but he always looked to see ‘‘if it bled”’ 
before he made up his mind not tocry. This 
accident caused sad looks and white lips, until, 
seeing a tiny drop of blood, I got one of our 


himself a sharp cut on the finger. 
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little glass slides, and catching it on the sur- 
face, I said, ‘‘Let us see what your blood is 
made of??? Away flew all thought of pain or 
sorrow. There, instead of the bright red blood 
which caused all the fright, were the beautiful 
round globules called blood-corpuscles (Fig. 10). 


Fig. 10. 





They are of two kinds, red and white. The 
red globules, which are by far the most abun- 
dant, are in the shape of a flattened round disk 
in man and in the class of animals known as 
mammals, while in birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
they are oval. Other distinctions 
between the blood of different creatures by 
careful observers, with the microscope, and, as 


are made 


you may imagine, it is sometimes very import- 
ant to find out whether certain spots are those 
of some coloring matter or of blood, and if of 
blood, to what animal they belonged. Imposi- 
tions are frequently practised by artful people, 
who imitate human blood, or use that of birds 
or of other creatures, for the purpose of exciting 
pity or getting money. The microscope would 
soon make known the truth, and put an end to 
their deception. 
For the present, young friends, farewell ! 





THE DOUBLE 


TEST. 


A LOVE STORY, 


BY 


BERYL 


WILLOW. 


(Concluded from page 139.) 


CHAPTER III. 
My steps, on leaving Mary Seymour, were 
In the retire- 
ment of my chamber it was that the pride 


bent towards my own abode. 


which would have scorned to show its weakness 
before men gave way; and, easting myself in 
agony upon the sofa, I wept out something of 
It was 
neither anger, misery, nor injured pride alone 
that prompted so fierce a torrent of tears; it 
was a compound of them all, and something 


the surcharged tempest of my feelings. 


more ; yet I scarcely knew the reason of my 
20* 





agitation. The one whom of all the world I 
most worshipped had confessed she loved me, 
and what could I—who but a few hours pre- 
vious would have considered that happiness 
cheaply purchased by years of suffering—what 
more could I desire? Alas for human fore- 
sight! Who ever acknowledged Fortune’s fa- 
vors, though his coffers overdripped with an 
abundance? Thus I, who but an hour before 
persuaded myself that, knowing the heart of 
Mary Seymour to be mine, I could calmly look 


ages of probation in the face, now wept un- 
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manly tears at prospect of a brief delay. ‘‘ Per- 
haps this trial may end to-morrow,’’ whispered 
hope, as I lay pondering the strange demand. 
**No,’’murmured doubt; ‘‘those bitter tears, 
that stern and mournful face, those chilling 
words could only herald some unending trial. 
Oh that I might see its justice !”’ 

And thus agitated by conflicting moods, I 
alternately paced the floor with heated and 
indignant tread, and then anon paused to muse 
upon the transcendent loveliness which had so 
enthralled me. In this way passed the hours ; 
far, however, from subsiding into quietude by 
the lapse of time, as the more violent first 
symptoms of my passion wore away, they were 
replaced by a feverish vexation, which seemed 
to find a sort of fearful pleasure in torturing 
itself with contradictory and false conclusions. 

**Is this the eloquenee,’’ I muttered, ‘‘ that 
has melted justice at the bar and wakened pity 
in a heart of stone? and a weak woman yet 
unmoved by all! By Ileaven, it shall not be! 
I have pleaded less earnestly in behalf of human 
life, with more effect ; and is not this a case of 
life? or more than death? Ah! death were a 
glad alternative to a life of fruitless pain. Who 
can count the ehances of a minute? Yet she 
And for what ? 


Yes, it must 


dooms me to an age of chances! 
A whim! a woman’s idle caprice ! 
be caprice! a cruel jest, to test the power of 
her charms, to lure me as a trophy in her train, 
and then, it may be, to cheat me in the end. 
Shall I submit to such a palpable deceit? And 
yet, wherefore this whim? She said she loved 
me; she did not lie; that tear and tone of 
agony were never counterfeit ; she suffers more 
than I. Ishrink from contemplating the rea- 
son of such sacrifice! What dark, unfathomable 
mystery yawns beneath this dread decree? A 


a shadow? Yes, it may be—what? 





mystery 
Can any honorable secret thus compel a wo- 
man to shroud herself in darkness? Can such 
a woman, angel as she seems, be linked to some 
concealed and terrible event? I shudder to 
admit it may be. Lucifer was the star of the 
morning, and yet if she were, after all, unwor- 
thy !”” 

A sudden ring at the door arrested my atten- 
tion. A moment afterward a card was handed 
me, on which I read the following :— 

**Paul Devereux would see Mr. Fairfield on 
matters of great interest to both, and hopes 
that the nature of his business will excuse all 
want of ceremony.”’ 

Though in no very fitting temper for the 
transaction of business, I concluded to learn 
the nature of this strangely unseasonable visit, 
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and directed the servant to admit the stranger, 
who proved to be a gentleman of prepossessing 
exterior, and who, apolog ‘ing for his untimely 
call, seated himself with a graceful self-posses- 
sion, indicating unquestionable birth and breed- 
ing. For a minute or two succeeding his 
entrance he sat quietly fixing his eyes upon the 
carpet, evidently thinking how best to introduce 
the subject of this interview. 

‘* Whenever you choose to impart the nature 
of your business,”’ said I, at length, ‘‘ I shall be 
pleased to listen. It must be indeed a subject 
of importance that demands attention at so late 
an hour.” 

‘* You speak truly, sir,” he answered; ‘‘ but 
before proceeding, let me inquire if you are not 
laboring under some deep intellectual excite- 
ment? My profession—that of medicine—will 
excuse my inquiry, for I would not willingly 
increase a flame already serious.”’ 

‘* Sir,” said I, ashamed that my weakness 
should have been perceptible, ‘“‘ what excite- 
ment I may labor under will affect the thread 
of your remarks but little, and I beg you will 
proceed.”’ 

As I finished speaking, I flung myself into a 
seat, and surveyed the features of the stranger 
with a scrutinizing gaze. The examination 
was quite satisfactory; the high cylindrical 
forehead, shielded somewhat from the ardent 
suns that had embrowned his cheeks, was pale 
and noble, and the hair that curled above it was 
black and glossy as araven’s plume. The keen 
dark eye and firm but pleasant mouth gave an 
air of decision to a face otherwise too feminine, 
for the close-cut beard could not conceal the 
almost womanish beauty of his chin and throat. 

He broke the silence thus employed by ask- 
ing permission to refer to some events having 
a connection with myself. I assented, and he 
continued :— 

“Twelve years ago last winter you taught 
school in a secluded corne?v of Herkimer County ; 
twelve years ago, on the twenty-third day of 
last November, you struck a blow in behalf of 
a poor, despised, and wretched orphan child ; 
twelve years ago, on the fifth day of April last, 
you closed your school, and when all was over 
a loving hand laid a cluster of wild roses in 
your palm.’’ 

‘Stay !’’ Linterrupted, startled from my self- 
possession by the stranger’s knowledge of the 
past. ‘*Can you tell me anything of that pre- 
cious child ?”’ 

“‘You are too hasty,” said the stranger, with 
a quiet smile. ‘* Were your fancy not distem- 
pered by some late excitement, yon would have 
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judged that I do not appear to recapitulate 
these facts without a knowledge of the actors 
and an intention to communicate it.” 

I bowed impatiently, and he continued :— 

‘*T need scarcely say to you, who know what 
followed, that the shadows fell that night upon 
at least one happy heart—the heart of Maggie 
Fulmer. In that wide world which had hith- 
erto accorded her but scorn and coldness, she 
had found one heart of tenderness, one being 
who professed and promised an unalterable 
love. Is this true ?’’ 

‘It is,’? I replied, ‘‘and God knows how 
religiously I kept my promise. Not a day, not 
an hour was she absent from my thoughts, 
until—’’ 

**Until you found that the world pays little 
heed to pretty flowers, unless they bloom in 
choice and cultivated gardens ; until you began 
to fear that, were your blossom of the hillside 
transplanted to a fashionable parlor, its owner 
would become ridiculous, and itself unhappy ?”’ 


‘““You have guessed shrewdly, but rather 
wide of the mark,’’ I said. ‘‘I never suffered 
myself to compare the child of poverty with 
the favorites of fortune, for a generous heart 
and noble spirit are themselves the best estate.” 


‘*T have no need to learn of the generous soul 
of Mr. Fairfield,’’ observed the stranger, ‘for 
I am not ignorant of his past singularly up- 
right career.”’ 

I bowed in acknowledgment, and he pro- 
ceeded :— 

‘* However thoroughly you sought to drive 
such difficulties from your mind, even your 
most cautious tenderness could not blot their 
shadow from your letters as the months suc- 
ceeding your departure from Smalley gradually 
widened into years, blending your memories of 
Maggie and her merits, as they grew dimmer, 
with new and brighter visions, which sadly 
impaired the older ones by contrast. Think 
you that an over-sensitive mind, like that of 
Maggie Fulmer, could fail to trace the outlines 
of a fear that had once darkened the page while 
it was written ? 
very, very kind, and would have satisfied many 
an ardent mistress ; but the doubt which grew 
larger and larger in your soul could not escape 
the eyes of Maggie; and then, Mr. Fairfield, 
you received no more letters.”’ 

“Thus far,’? I said, as the speaker evi- 
dently paused for a remark, ‘‘thus far you 
seem to know all. What constant but ineffec- 
tual attempts I subsequently made to discover 


Your letters, it is true, were 


the retreat of her who had been so long the 
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moving element of many a dream you must 
surely know, since you know so much.” 

** Something of that I know,’’ he answered ; 
‘*but my business here to-night is not so much 
with the past as with the future.” 

‘* Proceed, sir,’’ I observed, ‘‘and you need 
no assurance from me that if any means of 
mine can benefit Maggie Fulmer, I shall need 
no prompting.”’ 

‘*Let us follow for a moment further, then, 
her fortunes,’’ he resumed. ‘ You 
minute narration to imagine her constant ap- 
plication of your advice, after your departure 
as before; and her unceasing aspiration after 
the prizes you bade her struggle for—wisdom 
and goodness. Had wealth lain at her com- 
mand, which could smooth away the fearful 
difficulties in her path, the task would have 
been easier, though many, even with such ad- 


need no 


vantages, esteem it hopeless; but for that un- 
aided child of sorrow to climb the steeps of life, 
in poverty and hunger, destitute of friends, of 
means, and almost of books, was a task which 
few can appreciate who have not done the same. 
Can you not realize, Mr. Fairfield, the long and 
weary pilgrimage, the secret tears, the uncom- 
plaining toil, the unwearied study, the hopeful 
trust which witnessed and sustained the strug- 
gle? And if, indeed, it might be said at last 
that her fortunes assumed a brighter aspect, as 
she rose by slow gradations from the dependence 
of the girl to the independence of a woman, it 
is none the less a truth that her guiding stars 
along the toilsome journey were the counsels of 
Henry Fairfield, the noble future he mapped 
out for her unfledged ambition, and, more than 
Such, sir, is the 
history, in part, of the school-girl Maggie Ful- 


all, the memory of—himself. 


mer, now grown into a woman whom expe- 
riences sad and bitter have made wise, and who 
is in all things but wealth and adventitious 
rank your equal. And my errand here this 
night, sir, is simply to inquire how, after so 
many years of cruel privation and brave en- 
durance, you would meet her ?’’ 

There was something in this question, or the 
emphasis conveying it, that stung me strangely. 
Full as my heart already was of pity for the 
unbappy child whose servile lot had never 
blossomed but with hope to welcome me at last, 
his words seemed to imply, ‘‘ Mr. Fairfield, your 
integrity has withstood many trials, but here 
you will act the coward.’’ Perhaps the contrast 
which [ had drawn while he was speaking, be- 
tween the gentle nature of Maggie, who had, 
through years of suffering, looked only to my 
love for a return, aud the wayward, capricious 
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coguette, Mary Seymour, who a few hours pre- 
vious had met me with a cold condition which 
must separate us perchance forever, had origi- 
nated the suspicion, for I could find no such 
expression as I looked again into the penetrat- 
ing eyes before which I felt the secrets of 
thoughts unfolding like the pages of a familiar 
book. In my present irritable mood, I was 
vexed at the cool superiority of the stranger, 
and made a powerful struggle for my dignity. 

**Sir,’”’ said I, ‘‘if I have thus far submitted 
to be catechized by one of whose authority to 
speak in this matter I know nothing, I am 
scarcely so forgetful of our relative positions 
as to discuss with him my probable conduct 
under any supposable circumstances. If your 
business be to trifle with my feelings, your 
errand, sir, is perilous. If you have any definite 
purpose, it were wise perhaps to state it.”’ 

The fine face of the stranger was overspread 
with a look of haughtiness as he replied: ‘‘ My 
authority for this interview, sir, is Miss Marga- 
ret Fulmer, and my specific purpose is to learn 
how much the Henry Fairfield of thirty has 
changed from the Henry Fairfield of eighteen. 
The picture which I drew is not a fancy sketch, 
but wholly true. You may think, as many 
might, that the end scarcely warranted such 
disproportioned sacrifices; but love only can 
estimate the power of a woman’s will, and her 
solace during all has been a hope that the one 
who gave a color to her whole existence is the 
same as when he said to her, twelve years ago 
—‘Tell me that you love me, Maggie, and 
some time, when you have outlived these girl- 
hood troubles, we may realize this dream toge- 
ther.’ As I have said, sir, she has lived years 
upon the anticipation of this hour. She has at 
last become, what you taught her was worthy of 
the love of all men, a being of intelligence, re- 
spectability, and virtue, and in this position 
desires to know if you have forgotten and 
ceased to love the Maggie of your boyhood. 
Sickness, poverty, and the vicissitudes of mis- 
fortune have failed to erase your image from 
her heart, and she now offers you the boundless 
affection of one who, if poor, is virtuous and 
respected ; who, if she has suffered from mis- 
fortune, has not wrecked therein her nobleness 
of soul; and who, though she has forgotten 
volumes from the past, still wears in her bosom 
an image which bears your name. And now, 
Henry Fairfield, decide,’’ said my guest, calmly 
rising and folding his arms—‘‘ decide whether 
you will reject the offer of this being, dissever 
all past ties, and cheat the promise of her 
youth.” 


” 








This unexpected and direct appeal, so calcu- 
lated to recall the image of my boyhood’s idol, 


affected me most powerfully. Rapidly, as I 
paced the floor, the outlines of later things 
grew indistinct, and the half forgotten features 
of Maggie Fulmer strengthened into distinctness 
in my soul, where old associations were power- 
fully working. What should I do? I had 
thought this dream long faded out; but as I 
reverted to the poor and loving girl to whom I 
had once plighted my affection, all the circum- 
stances of the brief season in which she figured 
came in their beauty back. Singular to tell, 
old fountains of feeling were unsealed, and 
therewith something of the fascination which 
the presence of Maggie Fulmer once held over 
me returned. I could recall the slowly falling 
tear, the last fond, timid glance at parting, and 
could see that entire weary struggle which suc- 
ceeded to make herself deserving my regard. 
The constant toil, the submissive patience, the 
weary brain, the unexampled self-denial, all 
ran through my mind like lightning; and at 
that moment, the stranger, as if guided by an 
intuitive perception of my thoughts, placed in 
my hand a miniature, which revived in sudden 
strength the spell of her bewildering beauty. 
There, almost incarnate, were the strangely 
lustrous eyes, the pale, reflective forehead, 
masses of luxuriant dishevelled hair, the haugh- 
ty mouth, the graceful oval of the face, and 
over all brooded that mysterious expression 
of a gifted soul which was worth them all. 
Yielding to the sudden impulse of the moment, 
I flung myself upon the sofa, and wept like a 
child. By degrees my calmness came again, 
and with it a conviction that, if my whole life 
were laid as an offering at the feet of this won- 
drous creature, it could scarcely repay the worth 
of such devotion. A moment served to fix my 
resolution, and, seating myself hastily at the 
table, I penned a hurried note to Mary Seymour, 
in which I cancelled all past ties, and declined 
her conditional favor. I cannot now recall the 
phraseology, but it was curt and cold. For my 
refusal of her requirement I offered no apology ; 
I did not at the moment deem it needed any, so 
worthless seemed the woman who could distress 
a loving, trustful heart, in comparison with her 
whose constancy years could not discourage. 
As I cast the completed note upon the table, I 
said, calmly, with a feeling of relief:— 

‘* Now, sir, conduct metoher. She shall see 
that the years which have changed my fortune 
have not changed my heart ; what I then pro- 
mised I will fulfil, if at the termination of our 
interview she still desires it.’’ 
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“‘T cannot conceal from you,’’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘the esteem and admiration with 
which your honorable conduct fills me; but I 
am likewise instructed, in event of this decision, 
to clear her conduct from all mercenary suspi- 
cions. The changes of a capricious fortune have 
blessed her with wealth superior to your own.’’ 

A blush of embarrassment was hot upon my 
cheek as, while I perceived that my own hesi- 
tation might be imputed to mercenary motives, 
her own were placed above suspicion; for, had 
fate denied her this equality of means, she 
would never have claimed a fulfilment of my 
promise. 

‘*T have further to add,”’ he continued, with- 
out pausing, ‘‘that, some eight years since, 
accident developed the fact that Maggie Fulmer, 
the supposed drunkard’s daughter, was the 
orphan child of wealthy parents. I need not 
say that her relatives, who reside in England, 
have spared no expense to supply the earlier 
deficiencies which cramped her girlhood; and 
all that art could suggest or wealth secure has 
been brought to the accomplishment and refine- 
ment of a mind naturally of a lofty order. Af. 
fluent, accomplished, beautiful, and respected, 
the Maggie Fulmer of your boyhood offers to 
release you from your pledges, if you desire.”’ 

**T will at least see her once more,’’ I re- 
plied. 

Throwing around my shoulders a light man- 
tle, to shield me from the night air, I mechani- 
cally followed my conductor through the de- 
The moon had set some 
hours before, and but a few faint stars twinkled 
indistinctly in the sky. Notwithstanding the 
obscurity, my guide moved forward with the 


serted thoroughfares. 


alacrity of one familiar with the route, while I 
followed silently, bearing in my bosom a tem- 
pest of conflicting emotions. Our journey was 
no very brief one, and led into the suburbs of 
the town. At last the stranger halted before a 
building whose lofty gables lay in dusky out- 
lines against the darkened sky. It was evi- 
dently a situation which I had never noticed, 
and the hall into which I was immediately 
ushered presented nothing familiar to my eye. 
A single pendent chandelier displayed the 
costly decorations of a room which might have 
served as a fitting entrance toa palace. Throw- 
ing off my cloak, I was conducted into a lofty 
and extensive chamber, when, having motioned 
me to be seated, he simply added ‘ Wait,’”’ and 
disappeared. 

The room into which I had been ushered was 
singularly luxurious in its equipments. The 














upper ceiling was carved in beautiful devices, 
and bordered with rich mouldings, gleaming 
with arabesques of gold. The carpet glowed 
with more than living flowers, and never whis- 
pered of a footfall. On tables of rare and cu- 
rious workmanship stood vases of strange flow- 
ers, and ornaments suggestive of impossible 
handiwork. Around the walls were suspended 
several paintings, and above ‘a mirror which, 
at the upper end of the room, doubled all it 
looked upon, reposed a marble statue of Minerva. 
The apartment was unoccupied, save by myself, 
and I was at liberty to sink into a seat and 
Not a 
sound disturbed the impressive silence of the 
building, and, as minute after minute glided 
away, I lost myself in contemplating the singu- 
lar events of the last few hours. How suddenly 
and unexpectedly had fate linked the earlier 
The spring 


prepare for the approaching interview. 


with the later period of my life! 
flowers of that age when all the brightest dreams 
of boyhood are springing in the heart were 
mingled strangely with the sterner creations of 
manhood. It was as if by some magical illu- 
sion a sudden undergrowth of flowers had ob- 
literated every footpath in a grove of giant 
oaks. By what slight incidents, and yet how 
naturally had the thread of my existence been 
woven with the destiny of another! Could she 
who, years before, seemed doomed to a life of 
misery and want, have become the mistress of 
this regalsplendor? And yet, through all—woe 
that would have worn away such memories from 
many minds, years that would have withered 
all faithfulness in the hearts of most, and fortune 
which would have addled the better judgment 
of thousands—through all this she had kept her 
eye upon one steady hour—the hour of our 
meeting. As these reflections hurried through 
my mind, I rose and paced the apartment with 
hasty strides. Busy with the past, I scarcely 
noted the lapse of time until I suddenly recalled 
the fact that nearly an hour had passed since I 
entered the building; and, raising my head 
with sudden impatience, I found myself facing 
two portraits hanging side by side. I stood 
wonderstruck at the vision, and rubbed my 
eyes to assure me of my wakefulness. In one 
portrait, with the loosely flowing hair, the 
mystic eyes, and the supernal beauty of expres- 
sion, I could not fail to recognize the likeness 
of the school-girl, Maggie Fulmer, with her half 
developed form, her olive cheek, and air of 
desolation. In the other, ripe and full in out- 
line, yet wearing a strange resemblance to the 
first, as I saw them thus contrasted, I beheld 
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one whose beauty thrilled me with intolerable 
anguish—the peerless Mary Seymour. 

**Can it be possible,”’ I said, half audibly, 
‘*that these two beings, both strangely con- 
nected with my fate, are relatives? are sisters ?’’ 

** Nay, even nearer,’”’ said a soft voice at my 
side, ‘‘for the form and features of Mary Sey- 
mour are but the development of the once 
unfortunate Maggie Fulmer, a name which is 
now a myth, that serves to chasten one who 
was born to better fortunes.” 

Startled at the interruption, I turned and 
beheld the stranger, holding in his the hand of 
Mary Seymour. 

‘*Paul Seymour, late Paul Devereux, éan 
have no fears,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘in resigning 
to the charge of Henry Fairfield the reality of 
his long-worshipped dream, for she who has 
been twice won may well be worth cherishing.”’ 

So saying, he disappeared, leaving me, in the 
unutterable emotions of that moment, to realize, 
if possible, the enchantment which had so di- 
vinely blessed me. 


A DREAM OF THE PAST. 
BY ANNIE M. BEACH, 


I wEAR the raindrops dripping 
From the crumbling old stone wall— 
And I hear the night wind sighing 
Through the elm-trees, dark and tall— 
And my thoughts go straying backward 
To the distant days of yore: 
To the forms that now are sleeping, 
And the years that are no more. 


I sit in the silent darkness, 

And list to the raindrops fall, 
And the ceaseless ticking, ticking 
Of the old clock in the hall— 
And I think of the many footfalls 
That have echoed to and fro, 

In time to the beating, beating 
Of hearts in the long ago. 


Oh, where are the feet that wandered ? 
And where are the hearts that beat? 
Oh, where are the smiling faces? 
And the voices low and sweet? 
They are gone! they are passed forever 
From the hearthstone and the hall: 
And their graves are among the willows 
That wave o'er the crumbling wall. 


There was one with a fairy footfall, 
As free as the young gazelle, 

And a wealth of golden ringlets 
That over her shoulders fell, 

And a glad heart, young and happy, 
Till there came a fatal hour, 

When a stranger guest was welcomed 

To the magic love-bound bower. 





Oh low where the words he uttered, 
And sweet where the songs he sung, 

And his glance was kind and tender, 
And his face was fair and young ; 

So they wandered back and forward 
Through the long moonlighted hall, 

And he told her how he loved her, 
And the angels heard it all. 


Oh, were there none to whisper 
To that trusting heart ‘‘ Beware"? 
Were there none to warn the birdling 
Of the wily sportsman’s snare? 
None, none! The stars shone dimly 
Through the twilight curtain’s full, 
And the old clock still kept ticking, 
But the angels heard it ail. 


And those vows have been recorded 
Where they cannot fade away ; 
He will hear them at the coming 
Of that great and dreadful day, 
When the King shall judge us, justly, 
By the deeds which we have wrought, 
By the words which we have spoken, 
By the thoughts which we have thought. 


The spring-time came and vanished, 
But her young heart still was strong, 
For she said he would be coming 
When the summer days grew long: 
But when the flowers had faded, 
And the leaves began to fall 
On the grass before the doorway, 
And into the broad old hall— 


There came for her a letter, 
In a well-known writing bold, 
But her cheek grew paler, paler 
At the tale that there was told: 
And her trembling hand grew colder, 
And the sheet it held let fall: 
We do not know the writing, 
But the angels saw it all. 


They saw, and at the coming 
Of the mighty judgment day, 
It will witness there against him, 
It will banish him away 
From the flower-clad fields of Eden, 
Where the pure in heart shall dwell, 
Where none but the just and holy, 
The songs of the saints shall swell. 


The raindrops still keep dripping 
From the crumbling old stone wall, 
And under the weeping willow 
On a grassy grave they fall, 
Where a fair young form lies sleeping 
In the snowy grave-robe dressed, 
With her cold hands folded lightly 
On her still and pulseless breast. 





But the angels watch around her: 
They will wake her from the sod: 
We shall look upon her beauty 
In the paradise of God. 
Oh, we yet shall hear her singing 
With the white-robed band above, ] 
And her heart shall know no sorrow 1 
In the cloudless land of love. 











BY 8. 


Two ladies were seated at a window, and one 
whispered to the other a love-tale. The scene 
and the hour suited the subject of conversation. 
It was near sunset on a mild evening in May; 
the soft, cool air fanned from the window cur- 
tains of costly lace, and opened a view of par- 
lors richly furnished and lighted by shaded 
lamps. The ladies were both fair to look upon; 
the eldest was a blonde, whose forty years sat 
lightly upon a tall figure, and beautiful, though 
haughty face; the younger, whose low, sweet 
voice stole caressingly upon the air, was very 
lovely. Soft dark eyes, now beaming with 
happiness, a fair complexion where rosy blushes 
contrasted well with the white open brow, a 
tiny rosebud mouth, dimpling with smiles, 
regular Grecian features, and a graceful slen- 
der figure, were Edith Lawrence’s claims to 
admiration. 

‘* And you would leave me, Edie ?” 

The smiles left the girl’s face at the ques- 
tion; she looked sad, perplexed, and then 
softly whispered— 

** Mother, I love him !”’ 

** Better than your mother ?”’ 

She bent as she spoke over the young girl, 
drew her gently into her arms, and, smoothing 
back the soft, dark curls, said, softly— 

‘*My treasure, my child, my Edie! Have I 
not been kind to you, little one? Try to forget 
this, darling !”’ 

** Mother !”’ 

‘*Hush, gently! Yes, darling, try to forget!’’ 

‘Tecan never forget Horace, mother. Why—’’ 

“Why? is one of our 
proudest millionaires; a man who would sell 
his soul rather than let his only child marry— 


Because his father 


What am I saying?”’ she muttered; interrupting 
herself. ‘Edith !’? A world of tenderness of 
love was thrown into that one word, as Mrs. 
Lawrence spoke it. 

‘Yes, mother, I am listening.” 

“Did I ever ask of you a sacrifice that you 
repented granting? Look back, my child! 
Through your childhood and girlhood, have I 
not granted every reasonable indulgence ?”’ 

‘** Always, dear mother.”’ 


** And if I ever crossed your will, was there 
not ever some good reason why you were de- 
nied what you requested ?”” 

‘* Yes, mother.’’ 


EDITH. 














ANNIE FROST. 


‘“‘Then trust me now. 
Horace Arnold can never be.”’ 

‘‘Never!’? The young girl shuddered as if 
the chill of the words had stricken her to the 
heart. It will 
break his heart if I refuse his love now.’’ 

** And you ?”’ 

**T have told him that I love him.’’ The 
sweet smile came back as she whispered the 


This marriage with 


“Oh, mother, he loves me! 


words. 

**Yet you must forget this day. Edith, I 
never threatened you in all my life, and what 
I tell you, if 
you do not heed my words and forget Horace, 
that he will—what can I say to her? Edie, 
trust me, trust me, your mother. This mar- 
riage cannot be.’’ 


I say now is a warning only. 


‘*T cannot understand.’’ 

‘Nor can i explain. I only ask, by the love 
I have given you, by the long years of care I 
have shown you, to obey me in this one, my 
first urgent request.” 

‘‘ Must it be so, mother ?’’ 

**My child, it must.” 

‘‘Then tell him. In an hour he will be 
here. Send him away, mother; but oh, let it 
be final! 
coldly, or indifferently. 
must be, forever.”’ 

She rose, as she spoke, and went with a slow 


I cannot bear to meet him again, 
Let us part, since it 


step from the room; once or twice she reeled 
as she mounted the wide staircase, but it was 
not until she reached her own room that she 
fell, and then she lay, in an agony of grief, 
weeping, as only a young, pure heart, smitten 
in its first love, can weep. 

Mrs. Lawrence sat quietly watching the slight 
graceful figure until it was out of sight, and 
then she bowed her head on her hands, shud- 
dering at the task before her. All the love of 
her life was centered in that young girl; and 
all the pride of her haughty spirit was roused 
Motherless herself, 
to a man 


to combat her marriage. 
she had been married at sixteen 
thirty-five years her senior, who wedded an 
heiress, too young to resist her father’s stern 
will. At twenty, orphaned, widowed, and 
childless, Amy Lawrence had still shut in her 
heart a wealth of love, longing to barst its 
prison and spend its strength on an answering 
It was in her first year of widowhood 
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heart. 





that she met the mother of Edith, a widow like 
herself, but, unlike her, poor, starving indeed. 
With a promise that she would never reclaim 
the little one, the mother gave it up to be the 
adopted child of her benefactress, who settled 
upon the true mother a large sum of money, 
and, taking her treasure with her, moved to 
another city, that none might ever whisper to 
She had 


watched herself over every line of the child’s 


the babe the story of her parentage. 


education, made her the companion of every 
hour, and so showered the wealth of her heart’s 
love upon her that she forgot that she was not 
actually the parent which Edith believed her 
to be. 

This love-tale troubled her, for her pride 
scorned to conceal from the young lover the 
true story of Edith’s birth; and she well knew 
that his father would never consent to his son’s 
marriage with the daughter of a porter and a 
seamstress, however richly dowered she might 
be. She thought of the low room, the coarse, 
uneducated woman, the narrow streets, from 
which she had taken her darling, and she re- 
solved that never should she learn the secret 
of her birth, yet never be thrust unknown into 
another’s keeping. 

The interview with Horace Arnold was short 
and decisive. She positively refused, without 
giving any reason, to consent to Edith’s en- 
gagement. A letter written by the young girl 
only confirmed Mrs. Lawrence’s decree, and in 
the first excitement of his disappointment the 
young man left home for a European trip, rail- 
With wealth, 
talent, a good reputation, and an honest manly 


ing at woman’s inconstancy. 
love to offer, he could see no reason for his re- 
jection, save in the idea that Miss Lawrence 
was an arrant flirt, and had allowed his atten- 
tions from a mere wish to add one more to her 
conquests. Poor Edith! the knowledge of this 
opinion was spared her, for his farewell letter 
was only a frank manly regret for his error in 
supposing his love returned, a prayer for her 
welfare, and a dignified apology for having 
mistaken her feelings. And Edith folded it and 
put it away, with a weary sigh over her lost 
dream of love. 

She was a gentle, winning girl, this heroine 
of mine, of that pliable, clinging nature that 
makes the object of its love an idol, and none 
suspected the depth of character shielded and 
covered by the timid, quiet manner. Her vari- 
ous masters had spoken highly of the intellec- 
tual powers of their docile pupil, and Mrs. 
Lawrence herself keenly appreciated the power- 
ful grasp her mind could take of any given 
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study ; yet even she, with all her tender love, 
looked upon the fair girl as the creature of her 
will, and the total submission which followed her 
demand upon the young girl’s love, strength- 
ened her in this belief, while it added to her 
affection. Hers was an imperious nature; and 
the entire freedom of her actions since her 
husband’s death had fostered her love of rule 
into the strongest passion of her life. Woe 
betide the luckless one who crossed her will, 
for she never yielded, and only by entire sub- 
mission to her control could her goodwill be 
gained. 

It was only a few weeks after Horace Arnold’s 
dismissal, when one forenoon Mrs. Lawrence 
and Edith were seated in the parlor, chatting 
over the dresses of some visitors who had just 
left them. The younger lady was a shade paler, 
and there was a sadness in her large eyes, yet 
such was Mrs. Lawrence’s control over her that 
no other outward indication was yiven of her 
sorrow. Such added tenderness from her mo- 
ther, such a loving watchfulness for her com- 
fort had rewarded her for her sacrifice, that she 
would have felt it a base ingratitude to show by 
any outward token the depth of pain the sepa- 
ration from her lover gave her. So, hiding her 
sore heart under a cheerful face, she fell into 
the trifling talk which her mother led. They 
were interrupted by the servant, who came in 
followed by a woman neatly but plainly dressed, 
whose and sunburnt face 
gave evidence of a life of toil. 

‘¢The woman insisted upon coming up,’’ said 
the servant, in answer to her mistress’s look of 


coarse red hands 


inquiry. 

‘*‘T want to see yourself, ma’am,’’ said the 
woman, respectfully. ‘‘I come from Mrs. 
Campbell.” 

Had a thunderbolt broken at Mrs. Lawrence’s 
feet, she could not have turned more ghastly 
white, or shrunk more from the contact than 
she did from this woman. 

‘‘Go up stairs! Leave us alone,’’ she said, 
hoarsely, to Edith. 

The young girl obeyed wonderingly, and 
went to her own room. An hour passed before 
her mother joined her. Mrs. Lawrence bore 
upon her pale face marks of the deepest agita- 
tion. Her hair was pushed back from her face, 
and in the rigid features, the deathlike white- 
ness, and the fixed look of her large eyes might 
be read a stern determination, which was evi- 
dently the result of a terrible struggle. 

‘*Only for a little while,’’ she muttered, as 
she crossed the entry. ‘‘If I am resolute now, 
there will be no more danger from that source.”’ 
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EDITH. 





It was in vain that she strove to hide from 
Edith that she suffered; but such was her 
power over the child that one word of command 
to leave her unquestioned was sufficient, and 
Edith wondered in silence. She was not to 
wonder long. 

The next day, late in the afternoon, she was 
lying in her own room, half sleeping, half wak- 
ing, when the door opened, and the same wo- 
man whom she had left with Mrs. Lawrence 
the day before came in. 

‘*You are hard to see, lady,”’ 
bluntly, closing the door behind her. 


she said, 


‘You have only to inquire for me at the 
door,’’ said Edith; ‘*I am not accustomed to 
receive any visitor in my bedroom.,’’ 

‘*T have been here six times since yesterday 
to see you, and have been turned from the 
door each time. To-day I came in through the 
kitchen, and I have found you. Only from 
your own lips will I take a message to your 
dying mother.’’ 

‘*My mother!” cried Edith, springing to her 
feet. 

‘Stay! Iam not talking, child, about the 
fine lady you call mother. I have come to-day 
from your own mother, who has travelled hun- 
dreds of miles to see her daughter before she 
dies.”’ 

‘You are crazy!’ cried Edith, with white 
lips. ‘‘l havenomother.’’ Then there flashed 
over her memory the half finished sentence 
which her mother—her supposed mother—had 
spoken when she told her of Horace Arnold’s 
love. With a pale cheek, but a clear, steady 
tone, she said: ‘*‘ Who is this mother, of whom 
I never heard before ?”’ 

**It’s your own natural mother, as true as I 
am here. She was a poor, weakly body, when 
she took in sewing, before she married, and 
her husband was the porter in Mr. Lawrence’s 
store. He died, poor man, of heart disease, 
before you were born, and your mother was in 
bitter want. Mrs. Lawrence took you, a wee 
baby, and I’ll not deny she left your mother 
very comfortable; but sickness and shiftless- 
ness wore through the money, and now she’s 
far gone in consumption. She won’t live long, 
and you can come back to your fine home, but 
she wants to see her child before she dies.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Lawrence came hurriedly 
into the room, having just heard of Edith’s 
visitor. One glance told herthat she was too late. 

‘* Mother,’’ said Edith, coming to her side— 
*‘more than mother, if this woman’s tale be 
true—you will come with me to see my own 
mother before she dies.”’ 
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This is the 


third time the same tale has been brought to 


‘* Nonsense! she will not die. 


me, though she never dared before to come 
here.”’ 
’ said the woman. 


**You will not 


**T tell you she is dying,’ 

“‘T must go,’’ said Edith. 
deny me this, mother.’’ 

‘* Edith,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, in a firm yet 
tender voice, ‘‘ from your earliest childhood I 
have been to you, in all things, amother. You 
have known no other; I have given you a 
parent’s care, and you have been to me an 
obedient, good child. Never, with my consent, 
should you have known of any other mother. 
You have never seen this woman; she has not 
a shadow of claim upon your love since she 
gave you up—’’ 

‘*She was starving, and could not see her 
baby starve, too; so she gave it up for bread, 
for its own bread as well as hers,’’ said the 
woman, in a hard, cold voice. 

‘*She is dying, and calls me; I must go,’’ 
said Edith. 

‘“*You shall not go,” said Mrs. Lawrence. 
“Tt is a pitiful tale trumped up to excite your 
sympathies. What is her claim compared to 
mine ?”’ 

‘* But you will come, too.”’ 

** Never! 
your heart from me ; you must choose between 
us.”’ 

** No, no! 


so far. 


I will have no other love to draw 


You cannot, you will not task me 
I have given you my obedience for 
eighteen years; do not demand this of me.”’ 
The tears rolled down Edith’s face as she poured 
out her passionate appeal. 

Mrs. Lawrence saw in her agony the hope to 
break this new tie forever. One mvument’s 
wavering now, she thought, would lose her 
child; resolute now, the chain of obedience 
was riveted forever. 

‘*You are free to go,’’ she said, coldly, yet 
gently, ‘‘but you must inake your choice. [| 


will have no second place as mother. If you 


go now, you can never return.”’ 

The struggle in Edith’s mind was terrible— 
to leave forever this home, where every tie of 
her life was bound, the mother whom she had 
idolized for a woman whom she had never 
seen, 

‘Do you hesitate? Ungrateful girl, is this 
my reward for the years of love I have lavishe:l 
upon you?” 

‘Not ungrateful ! 
that. It is by your love I judge of hers. If 
you called me, gould I hesitate? She is my 


Heaven knows I am not 


mother; she is dying; I am her child; give 








me God-speed on my errand, Let me remain 
with her till she dies, and then, if you cannot 
take me home when the world knows me as 
the porter’s child, at least give me your love 
still.” 

‘*If we part now, it is forever.’’ 

Tears, entreaties, prayers were all vain to 
The 


gentle, timid girl, whose whole soul seemed 


move the proud woman from her resolve. 


bowed to the will now opposed to hers, became 
in the cause where right was on her side fearless 
and resolute. A dying mother called the child 
who had—unconsciously, it is true—made her 
life solitary and sad, and she dared brave all to 
Pale, 


trembling, almost fainting, she made her deci- 


follow what she felt was the call of duty. 


sion; and, refusing even her parting caress, 
Mrs. Lawrence left her. 

It needed all the firmness of Edith’s nature 
to act upon her resolve. A message sent to her 
room from Mrs. Lawrence to take away her 
clothes, all that could remind her adopted mo- 
ther of her ungrateful child, made the poor 
child’s soul sick. She chose only the plainest 
of her ample wardrobe, packed a small trunk, 
and, sending the servant for a carriage, her last 
act of authority in her old home, left the house 
with her mother’s messenger. 

It was almost dark when, after a long drive, 
they reached the entrance to a narrow court, 
where the hot summer air was laden with the 
close, foul smell of decaying vegetables and 
crowded dwellings. A shilling induced a man 
lounging near the entrance to shoulder the 
trunk, and the trio entered the court. Faint 
with conflicting emotions, stunned with the 
terrible contrast to her whole life she now saw 
was before her, Edjth followed her conductress 
mechanically. They entered one of the houses, 
mounted two flights of dark, narrow stairs, and 
then turned into a small room. Motioning to 
the man to put the trunk down, the woman 
paid him, and, drawing Edith from the door- 
way, waved him out and closed the door. 

‘* Wait here,”’ she said, softly; ‘‘I will tell 
her you have come.’’ 

The dim light still served to show the door 
leading to an inner room, through the chinks 
When 
this was opened, Edith could see the whole of 
It contained a bed, a 
small chest, washstand, and one chair. 


of which the light of a candle gleamed. 
the small apartment. 
‘Has she come? Ellen, is my girl here ?’’ 
And the occupant of the bed tried to sit up as 
she asked the question. 
‘*Lie down, Mary,”’ ee ‘she will 


come presently.” 
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A violent fit of coughing followed the me- 
ther’s question. 
Edith threw aside her bonnet and mantle, 


and went to the bedside. A pale, thin woman, 
prematurely aged by want and sorrow, lay on 
the narrow bed. Her gray hair was lying 
loosely round a haggard face, where sickness 
had obliterated every trace of beauty, and suf- 
fering stamped it with deep wrinkles. The air 
was close, and the room hot almost to suffoca- 
tion. Edith bent over the bed, and raised tlie 
sick woman in her arms. 
tion eased the cough, but she lay panting and 
exhausted against the bosom of her child. 
**Do not try to speak, mother,’ said Edith, 
**T am here to nurse 
I shall not leave you 


The change of posi- 


in a low, sweet voice. 
you and care for you. 
again.’? A weary sigh followed the words, for 
excitement and sorrow were telling heavily on 
the petted child of luxury. 

‘You are a good child, honey,”’ said thie 
woman called Ellen. ‘I’m your aunt, your 
father’s sister, and I moved here soon after 
Mrs. Lawrence took you. It’s little I’d have 
ever troubled you, if your mother hadn’t come 
here to me, wearying to see you; but now you 
are here, you sha’n’t want one woman’s love 
to comfort you. I’ve no book learning, but I 
san earn my bread; and since 1’ve lost my 
good man and all my babies, I’ve laid by awee 
sum that ’ll do fora while. Don’t cry, honey,”’ 
for Edith’s tears were coursing fast down her 
cheeks. 

‘* Mary, dear,’’ said the sick woman, faintly. 

‘It’s you, honey, she means,”’ said Ellen. 
‘¢ Your own name was Mary, though your new 
mother changed it.”’ 

‘*It is better so,’’ said Edith, forcing herself 
to speak cheerfully. ‘‘ Edith Lawrence ceases 
to exist to-night; but to-morrow, aunt, Mary 
Campbell will learn of you how to earn her 
own bread, and not bring you two new mouths 
to feed.’’ 

An hour passed in such talk, and then Ellen 
gently insisted upon her niece’s lying down 
upon a sofa in the outer room, while she took 
the care of the invalid for the night. Worn 
out with the afternoon’s excitement, Edith 
sank to sleep on the rude bed her aunt prepared 
for her. 

I should weary my readers to tell them in 
detail of the trials of my heroine’s new life. 
Her mother, although far beyond any hope 
of recovery, lingered on week after week, 
suffering intensely at times from oppression 
and a racking cough, at other times sunk in 


stupor. Aunt Ellen’s funds were taxed for the 





























medicines the doctor ordered, more to alleviate 
pain than from any hope of permanent relief. 

Beyond her own conscience Edith had but 
little comfort in her new home. Her mother 
could speak but little, only showing her love 
by the anxiety with which she watched the 
young girl’s slightest motion, and the desire to 
have her ever near her. Night watching and 
the close rooms soon struck the rose from 
Edith’s cheek, the light from her eyes, the 
spring from her step; yet her voice was always 
gentle, her smile ready, and her caress tender 
for her mother. 

Finding that she was resolved not to be de- 
pendent upon her, her aunt allowed her to do 
the sewing by which she lived, while she her- 
self took the house-cares, or rather room-cares, 
and the heavy work of washing, ironing, and 
cleaning. Nimble fingers and a willing heart 
soon penetrated the mysteries of the needle- 
work by which Ellen Campbell lived, and she 
often declared that Molly, as she called Edith, 
did more work in one hour than she could ac- 
complish in three. After a few weeks, she 
applied for finer sewing, with, of course, higher 
wages, and, obtaining this, many little comforts 
were added to the invalid’s store. It was a 
strange scene; the small rooms, with three 
small cot-beds neatly made, their poor furni- 
ture, the suffering woman propped up by pil- 
lows, the rough but kind-hearted hostess in her 
coarse dress, working at the washtub, the 
cooking, or cleaning, and in contrast to all this 
the bread-winner at her work. The fair, delicate 
girl, in her pretty morning wrappers, with her 
golden curls and lovely face, sitting hour after 
hour at her sewing, was in this new home, as 
she had been in her old one, the centre of love, 
the idol of both relatives. Ellen would often 
take the tiny white hand of her niece in her 
own coarse red one, saying— 

‘*No wonder they work fast; they are fairy 
fingers. Stiff, hard, clumsy ones, like mine, 
are for scrubbing and sweeping; but such tiny 
things as needles are for baby hands like yours, 
Molly.” 

Three weeks passed, and then Mrs. Lawrence 
made one more effort to regain her child. Con- 
fident that the coarse fare, hard work, and 
uncongenial companionship must have dis- 
gusted Edith, she wrote to her. It was an 
eloquent letter, painting the desolate home, the 
longing love, the ready forgiveness awaiting the 
wayward child; threatening the entire aliena- 
tion a refusal to return now must cost ; appeal- 
ing to the young girl’s gratitude, reminding her 
of kindnesses which were only too indelibly 
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impressed upon her memory. Bitter tears she 
shed over it, and with an aching heart she put 
it away. 

‘If you will not return now, leaving forever 
this woman who deserted you in infancy,” 
the letter said, ‘‘do not write. Your answer 
must be to come to me, or to remain with her. 
No appeal will make any alternative beyond 
this. Come now, or we are separated forever.’’ 

And Edith looked into her mother’s loving 
eyes, kissed her wasted cheek, and vowed to 
be faithful to her until death should part 
them. She knew, too, that without her work 
it would be difficult for her aunt to earn enough 
for herself and the invalid, for the added cares of 
sickness occupied every hour now, and she 
could not think it right to desert them. 

Winter was coming on, and still Mrs. Camp- 
bell lived. Her daughter, in spite of the daily 
walk which Aunt Ellen made her take, was 
becoming weak and pale with the steady, un- 
accustomed work, and every cold day made her 
tremble at the prospect of the coming months. 
Steady sewing had only sufficed to keep the 
two comfortable through the summer, and when 
full, extra light, warmer clothing, and the other 
expenses of winter were added, Edith knew 
that her present earnings would not be suffi- 
cient. Her mother, too, coughed more, suffered 
more as the air grew chill in the mornings and 
evenings, and the work had to be thrown 
aside, sometimes for hours together, while Edith 
raised her mother up, and by every expedient 
a loving heart could suggest tried to ease the 
struggling breathing or sharp pain. Over-work, 
anxiety, and the sorrow of separation from her 
old friends were all acting upon the delicate 
frame of the poor child; shrinking from notice, 
dreading to meet her former acquaintances, she 
had taken her daily walks at a very early hour 
in the morning; but now, after nights of pain- 
ful watching, she felt unfit for the exertion, and 
gradually the habit of walking was given up; 
the fair skin became sallow, the round arms 
very, very thin, the bright eyes sunken, and 
the step languid and feeble. In the more dan- 
gerous sickness of Mrs. Campbell, Edith’s weak- 
ness was overlooked, even by her aunt, and 
while the two elder women deeply felt the 
influence of her pure Christian heart, her loving 
devotion, and uncomplaining patience, they 
did not realize how she was sinking under her 
unaccustomed burdens. 

The first snow fell early in November; and 
on the day when the city was shrouded in its 
winter’s mantle, Mary Campbell died. She 


closed her eyes OW this world, lying in her 
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child’s arms, her last words a prayer for the 


gentle nurse who had sacrificed so much to 
tome to her death-bed. It was sudden at the 
dast, this parting of the soul from the frail body ; 
for the invalid had rallied for a few days pre- 
vious, and Edith, who loved her mother with 
that pure affection which the generous give to 
those for whom they sacrifice much, felt the 
blow keenly. 

Although she tried, for her aunt’s sake, to 
still bear up bravely, the physical strain had 
been too great, and she became very ill. Want 
The doc- 


tor’s bill and funeral expenses were a heavy 


now stared them grimly in the face. 
drain on Ellen Campbell’s savings; and now, 
deprived of Edith’s work, with the prospect of 
a long illness, she became very anxious. 

She was standing over the ironing-tabie one 
morning, dampening the clothes, rather freely 
it must be confessed, for heavy tears fell on 
her work, when some one knocked. It was 
the doctor’s hour; so she merely said, ‘‘ Come 


in.”’ 


”’? said a strange voice; and 


** Good-morning, 
she turned to face an old gentleman, with a 
pleasant, cheerful face. 

** Good-morning, sir !”? she said, courtesying. 

** Dr. Hall is out of town to-day, so 1 called 
to see your daughter.’’ 
** My niece, sir.’’ 

‘* Ah, yes. How is she? No worse, I hope,”’ 
and he looked kindly at the red eyes. 

** Indeed, sir, I hardly know. She’s been in 
a stupor like all night, and when she took the 
drops a while back, she never roused, only 
moaned a little when I tried to wake her.” 

** Asleep ?”’ 

‘*Her eyes only half shut themselves, sir ; 
we ’ve killed her, that’s it!’’ And the hot tears 
fell again. 

‘* How long has she been sick ?”’ 

‘Only in bed a week, sir; but I’m mistrust- 
mg she’s been sick a long while, though she 
never said so. It’s an angel she’s been to her 
sick mother for six months, sewing all day and 
scarce sleeping allnight, working and sorrowing, 
and never a word of complaint, she that ’s been 
brought up like a princess. Always with a 
comforting word of the Good God for sorrow, 
yet never a bit like teaching or preaching, only 
like as if her heart held it for a time of trouble.” 

The doctor had listened kindly, for le saw 
how it eased the woman to talk, but now he 
said: 

**Can I go in ?”” 

‘* Yes, sir: this way,’’ and she opened the 


door of the inner room. . 
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‘* Edith Lawrence !’’ cried the doctor, going 
quickly to the bedside. 

The old name fell pleasantly en the sick 
girl’s ear, for she smiled, though without open- 
ing her eyes. 

‘* How did she come here? 
went with her mother to Paris.’ 

Ellen was only too ready to tell of her niece's 


They said she 


, 


sacrifice, and the doctor was an attentive listen- 
er. Mrs. Lawrence’s family physician, and fully 
acquainted with Edith’s delicate health and 
luxurious life, he was at no loss to account for 
the illness he was now called upon to tend. 
The hot, close room, the rough fare, and the 
constant interruptions which Ellen was obliged 
to endure in her nursing duties, all told their 
own story. The hot hand, quick pulse, flushed 
cheek, and heavy stupor all urged him to in- 
stant decision. Promising to return in an hour, 
he left directions for the interval and went 
hastily away. 

Everybody called Dr. Grey eccentric, every- 
body loved and respected him, and everybody 
was ready to oblige him; yet the good folks 
did open their eyes when they heard that the 
doctor had opened a room long closed because 
his wife had lived in it until her death, and 
that he had taken into his house a young lady, 
very sick, and an elderly woman, who was 
installed as nurse forthwith. 

The housekeeper pshawed, blessed her heart, 
gooduess-gracioused, threatened to leave, and 
finally turned her wrath into kindness, aud 
nursed the patient as devotedly as her own 
aunt. It was a stubborn case, but the doctor 
was resolute, the nurses prayerful, the invalid 
tractable and patient, and Edith began to get 
better. 

‘‘So, then,”’ said the doctor as he sat beside 
her arm-chair one morning, ‘‘ not content with 
the experience you have had already, you want 
to steer into the world in quest of new adven- 
tures.”’ 

‘*T only want to tax your kindness still fur- 
ther by begging you to get me some scholars 
among your friends, and finding me a quiet 
boarding-place.”’ 

** Ain’t it quiet enough here? 

‘‘ But I cannot remain here dependent upon 
you.’’ 

‘*Bless my heart, what an obstinate womar 
Suppose, then, by way of compro- 


” 


you are! 
mise, you pay your board here; not in money, 
you know, but in singing for me, playing back- 
gammon for me, and—well, we can make up 
the difference in kisses. I’m old enough for 


your grandfather, and Mrs. Goodwin can play 
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propriety, and there’s your aunt, she is willing 
to assist Mrs. Goodwin in the housekeeping, 
and—” 

‘*Stop, stop!’’ said Edith, laughing. ‘‘ How 
many people does it take to make you com- 
fortable ?”’ 

‘*Just as many as there are here now; one 
less will make me miserable. Now, my dear, 
You are very young, 
and when you have taken the tonic I ordered 


to be done with jesting. 


a little longer, and get some color in your face, 
you will be by no means ugly. Well, as I was 
saying, being young aud pretty, you will suffer 
from a thousand annoyances from contact with 
the people in—pardon me—your aunt’s sphere 
of life. 
to stay here as my child; but I do beg you will 
remain as my ward, boarder, any name you 
like. 
earn your own living, but I hope you will let 
an old man’s experience convince you that you 
him, than thrown 
on your own re- 


I see that you will suffer if I urge you 


I will endeavor to put you in a way to 


are better here, protected by 
unprotected and defenceless 
Think it over, my dear, and tv-mor- 
row we will talk of it again. In the 
time, here comes Mrs. Goodwin with a piece of 


sources. 


mean 


chicken and a glass of wine, which I, your 
physician, do command you to eat and drink.”’ 
And with this parting injunction the old doctor 
walked off. 

It was hard for Edith to resist his kind in- 
vitation, but she felt that there she was in a 
She owed it to her aunt to re- 
main with her, and there was no piace for her 


false position. 


in the doctor’s family, so she adhered to her 
first resolution. Although he grumbled, Dr. 
Grey did not again press the point; he found 
a quiet place for his protégée, and then exerted 
himself to German and 


procure scholars in 


music. Many of Mrs. Lawrence’s old friends, 
who knew of Edith’s 


glad to avail themselves of this opportunity to 


careful instruction, were 


secure her services for their children, and she 
soon had a full class of scholars for each day. 
Her aunt was easily persuaded to take the 
housekeeping cares of the little house which 
the doctor had rented in Edith’s name, though 
Edie insisted upon also securing the services of 
a strong Irish girl. 

It was no holiday life; unused to any de- 
mand upon her time, save for her own gratifi- 
cation, Edith found regular hours irksome, long 
walks wearisome, and idle pupils tiresome. 
Now began to be developed the strong mind 
No 
complaint passed her lips; resolutely, though 


which her gentle, quiet manner covered. 


quietly, she conquered the sedentary habits 
21* 








which she loved, yet she made her health a 
care, because she had experienced the effects 
While she * 
earnestly prayed for strength and guidance in 


of too great devotion to work. 


her responsible life as teacher, she was draw- 
ing in herself new powers for the task before 


her. Every lesson to a pupil became, in the 
high character in which she regarded it, a les- 


son for herself in patience and care. All the 
higher attributes of her mind were developing 
under the pressure of sorrow and responsibility ; 
and if her face had been lovely in her timid, 
trusting girlhood, it was now invested with the 
higher, nobler beauty of a working intellect 
adorned by a true Christian spirit. 

Two regrets were ever present—she longed 
for her adopted mother’s loving voice, and she 
wished most earnestly that Horace Arnold could 
know why he was sent from her. She writhed 
under the idea of his regarding her in the 
light of a coquette, yet she knew that she had 
betrayed her love, believing as she did in his. 
She did not wish to see him, only to let him 
know that his confidence was not misplaced. 

Four years passed away, and then came a 
new sorrow: Aunt Ellen, her kind, affectionate 
aunt, died, and Edith felt that she was indeed 
alone in the world. 

She was sitting in her own room one warm 
evening, somewhat wearied with her day’s la- 
bor, and letting memory range over happy 
days, when her servant came in with a letter. 
It was directed, not to her name as she now 
bore it, but to Miss Edith Lawrence, and her 
heart beat rapidly as she recognized the hand 
of her adopted mother. She opened it to read— 


Edith, my child, for the last time I call you 
so, ere this meets your eye, you must pray for 
both mothers, for my soul will have passed 
away, even as the soul of her I would have 
wronged. She is revenged, Edith, for in my 
long sickness I have wearied for my child’s 
voice with a longing unutterable. I am dying 
new—they admit that at last; and one act of 
justice I will perform before I go. Horace Ar- 
nold has been here since I have, and until 
to-day I have allowed him to suppose you 
married and in the home of a more fortunate 
suitor. To-day I told him the whole truth, for 
I know all the noble conduct of the child I cast 
from me. Death breaks all barriers, and has 
melted even my pride, and in its presence I can 
beg Horace’s forgiveness and yours. You will 
learn how I wronged him by supposing that 
your birth could alter his love. May God bless 


you both! Edith, forgive your Moruer. 
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Dead! dead without one caress, one spoken 
word to break the pang. Edith forgot even 
Horace in her first burst of sorrow. All the 
old love, the tender memories which separation 
had been powerless to dull, rushed over her 
heart, and she sobbed with uncontrollable emo- 
tion. The heavy grief of unalterable sorrow 
was not new to her; death had taken her dear 
ones before, but there was no love-tie like this 
broken. It was the only real mother of her life, 
the mother who had filled babyhood, childhood, 
girlhood with sweetest proofs of holy affection, 
and the thought that she had not been near 
her at the last, to soothe the dying hours, made 
Edith’s grief still heavier. 

An hour passed, and then she was roused 
from her abandonment to sorrow by the servant. 

‘The gentleman, Miss Campbell, can ye see 
him the night ?—him as brought the letter.” 
Her heavy 


She rose and went down stairs. 
black dress, which she wore for her aunt, her 
red eyes, and sad face were all appropriate 
greetings to his news, though she thought not 
of that. 

Horace was impatiently waiting for her; but 
there was no rapturous greeting, no love-talk ; 
with tender yet respectful sympathy, he went 
forward to meet her. 

‘**My poor Edith !” 

The sad heart bounded at his voice, and Edith 


This was his greeting. 


—_—--~wooe 


HINTS 


Waar I write is the result of large experience, 
much thought, and close attention to the sub- 
ject. It may seem trite—even needless—to 
those who have carefully studied it as I have; 
but there are, I presume to think, many to 
whom these ‘‘nrnrs’’ cannot be but useful. 
Those who have practised littie, or not consid- 
ered much, will, I believe, thank me for them 
and profit by them. 

The art of horsemanship does not consist 
merely in knowing how to mount, how to hold 
the reins, how to sit with security and grace, 
nor how to compel the horse to walk that canters 
or gallops at the will of the rider. All these 
are indispensable. But there is also to be 
acquired the art of drawing forth the willing 
obedience of the animal. This is to be obtained 
only by a kind, temperate, and uniform treat- 
ment, and by a thorough knowledge of his 
habits and instincts. How different is a ride 
on a well-kept, well-used horse, who feels that 
he carries a /ricnd, from one offa broken-spirited 
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knew that rest for her sorrowful life was to be 
found in his care. Softly they spoke of the 
dead. 

‘* She knew all, dearest,’’ said Horace; *tand 
knowing it she said that you were right. That, 
had you acted as she wished, it would have 
destroyed her love, for she would always have 
feared that interest might win you from her. 
Only her pride kept her silent, and she hoped 
that you would seek a reconciliation.”’ 

**Oh, if I had dreamed of that,’’ said Edith, 
‘*how gladly I would have humbled myself to 
win her forgiveness !”’ 

Mrs. Lawrence had left in her will only one 
token of love for Edith. An exquisite minia- 
ture, painted after she became ill in Paris, she 
left to her ‘‘dear adopted child, Edith Camp- 
bell,” that others might know she died loving 
her daughter still. She well knew that Edith’s 
noble soul would be pained by any legacy of 
money, so she only left her the picture and the 
letter I have quoted. 

Tried by affliction, and unscathed by the or- 
deal, Edith Arnold is a noble woman, generous 
in impulse, kind in heart, noble in soul, a wo- 
man who, when sorrow and trouble met her, 
Jell not before the storm, but rose to meet it, 
not defiantly, but with a pure Christian heart 
as her shield, 
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or timid creature, in whom ill-usage has pro- 
duced many defects! In the former case, the 
exercise is as great a pleasure to the horse as 
He sniffs the air, he pricks up 
his ears, he throws forward his feet with energy. 
Life has to him delights beyond his stall and 


to his rider. 


his corn. The horse is naturally gentle, in- 
telligent, and affectionate; but these qualities 
are not sufficiently studied or appreciated. He 
is usually regarded merely as a means of health 
and pleasure to his owner, and not often is 
either gratitude, kindness, or sympathy ex- 
tended to him in return. 

Occasionally horses are found vicious and 
unmanageable; but defects of temper may 
generally be traced to the ill-treatment of some 
reckless master, some cruel trainer, or some 
ignorant groom. Even in these cases, mild, 
but firm treatment, may render him gentle and 
tractable. 

Sapp.iinc.—In saddling, the groom very fre- 
quently flings the saddle ou the horse’s back, 
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and at once proceeds to tighten the girths to 
the extent required. This causes the animal 
great inconvenience, which he resents by throw- 
ing back his ears, and trying to bite or kick his 
tormentor; for which he is corrected in very 
strong language, if not by a blow, and his tem- 
The 


horse, being accustomed to such rough treat- 


per ruffled, to the discomfort of his rider. 


ment, endeavors, by puffing himself out, to 
lessen, in some degree, the distress experienced 
from this mode of saddling; and, in conse- 
quence, when the ridér has been on the road 
some half hour, she finds her seat becomes 
loose and unsteady. Should the horse start or 
shy, and the rider be inexperienced, she may 
lose her balance (in which case the saddle will 
turn round), and be precipitated to the ground, 

The humane and experienced groom will 
place the saddle lightly on the back of the 
horse, patting him kindly as he does so. Then, 
drawing up the girths to within two holes of 
the required tightness, will so leave it for a 
quarter of an hour. By this time the saddle 
will be warm, when it may be tightened as much 
as necessary, without pain or discomfort to the 
animal, and, moreover, greatly lessening the 
chances of a wrung back or withers. 

A lady’s saddle should be placed more back- 
ward on the horse than a gentleman’s, to keep 
the heavy weight of the iron as far from the 
Withers as possible. 

MountinG, AND Usk oF THE Retys.—In mount- 
ing, place the left foot in the hand of the groom, 
resting the right hand on the pommel of the 
saddle. Spring lightly, but surely, into the 
seat, neither throwing too much weight on the 
hand of the assistant, nor pulling at the saddle ; 
both are ungraceful, and, after a little practice, 
unnecessary. Let the groom arrange the habit 
carefully between the foot and the stirrup. If 
well arranged at first, it ought to remain so 
The habit 


pinned under the foot; it is sure to tear the 


during the ride. should never be 
skirt, and prevent it falling gracefully and 
easily. Seat yourself rather backward on the 
saddle, taking care that the figure be erect, and 
the shoulders perfectly square with your seat. 
Take the reins in the left hand. If you ride 
on the curb, raise that first, leaving the left 
rein outside the hand, or between the third and 
fourth fingers, the right side of the rein between 
the first and second Then 
snaffle, leaving the left rein outside the hand, 
and the right with the curb, between the first 


fingers. raise the 


and second fingers. Leave the snaffle looser 


than the curb, so as to hang gracefully in a 


festoon from the bit. Double all the four reins 





together over the forefinger, placing the thumb 
firmly on them. 

Should you prefer riding on the snaffle, which 
to an inexperienced rider is perhaps safer, and 
certainly, in such a case, preferable for the 
horse, reverse the instructions above given, 
taking up the snaffle first, etc.; keep the elbows 
close to the body, not in young-lady fashion, so 
as to form a triangle with the waist, by which 
rounding and stooping of the shoulders are pro- 
The 


hands should always be kept low, as near the 


duced, and all power over the horse lost. 
saddle as possible. In guiding the horse by 
the rein, use the hand only from the wrist 
downwards. Neverusethearms. If you wish 
your horse to move to the right, bend the hand 
slightly inwards towards the body, so as to 
tighten the right rein, and loosen the left. If 
you wish him to move to the left, depress your 
hand slightly, which will tighten the left rein 
aad loosen the right. In both cases, keep the 
It should be done by the hand 


alone, and imperceptibly—a slight balancing 


wrist unmoved. 


motion of the body, so slight as to be felt, not 
seen, should accompany the action of the hand. 

The management of the reins is the greatest 
difficulty in horsemanship, and, by some per- 
sons, it is a difficulty never altogether overcome, 
Work the 
reins continually very gently and easily, but 


Do not pull at a horse’s mouth. 
let there be no strain on him, or he will cer- 
tainly learn to pull, and lose the graceful easy 
carriage of his head. A thorough-bred horse 
should have his mouth so light, that he may 
be ridden with a piece of packthread. Buta 
bad rider may teach him to pull in a very few 
lessons. By working the mouth, I mean a 
light wavy motion of the hand, not tiring to 
the rider, and pleasing to the horse—to be ac- 
quired by practice and attention only. 

The reins should never be required to assist 
the seat; I mean that perfect balance that en- 
ables the rider to do what she will, without 
The 
perfect rider should be able to bend her body 


interfering with the action of the horse 


down to the stirrup on the left side, or down to 
the girth on the right, to throw her arms over- 
head, and yet her horse not swerve in the least. 
A lady who has a perfect seat may throw her 
stirrup aside, and her reins across her horse’s 
neck, and yet be able to guide him by the mere 


balance of her body, whether in walking, can- 
tering, trotting, or galloping. I had almost 


It should be 
varried in the right hand, and simply as an 


forgotten to mention the whip. 


ornament. A good rider never requires it; a 


kind rider will never use it. The man who 
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strikes the willing creature that carries him 
through heat and cold, through rain and wind, 
in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades himself 
by the act. A lady—a lady, uses the hand that 
holds the whip but to pat and encourage. 
‘** Poor fellow! Good horse!’’ will do more with 
the noble animal than the blow. 
CANTERING.—On first setting forth, the horse 
should be allowed to walk a short distance. 
Some riders gather up their reins hastily, and 
before they have secured them properly, allow 
the animal to trot or canter off. Such a pro- 
ceeding is often productive of mischief, some- 
A lady’s horse should canter 
with the right foot. The left produces a rough, 
unpleasant motion and ungraceful appearance. 
The whole body is jerked at every stride. 
Should the animal have been trained to canter 
with the left foot, a little perseverance will 
Hold the rein so as to 


times of accident. 


soon teach him better. 
tighten it slightly on the left side of the mouth, 
touch (not hit) him gently on the right shoul- 
der with the whip—sit well back in the saddle, 
so as not to throw weight on the shoulder. The 
horse will soon understand what is required of 
him. But if he does not, try again after an 
interval of a few minutes. 


immediately he throws out the right foot. 


Straighten the reins 
Pat 
and encourage him with kind words, but repeat 
the operation should he change his feet, which 
he may do before getting accustomed to his 
new step. The considerate rider will not com- 
pel him to canter too long at a time, for it is 
very fatiguing. That it is so, is easily proved 
by the fact that the steed of a lady too fond of 
cantering becomes weak in the forelegs, or 
what is commonly called ‘‘ groggy.’’ 
Trorrinc.—Trotting, if well performed, is 
very graceful, but is more difficult to acquire 
than cantering. The rider should sit slightly 
more forward than for cantering, on, but not 
more forward than, the centre of the seat, 
pressing the knee firmly against the saddle, 
and keeping the foot perfectly straight (rather 
turned in than out) in the stirrup. She must 
rise slightly with every step of the animal, 
taking care to keep the shoulders quite square 
with the horse. To lean over one side or the 
other, be the inclination ever so slight, or to 
bring forward one shoulder more than the 


A good 


avoid the common error of 


other, has a very bad appearance. 
horsewoman will 
leaning forward when trotting. It is not only 
very ungraceful, but in the attitude nearly all 
power is lost. The arms are comparatively 
Should the horse stumble, the rider 


Her position 


useless, 


risks being thrown over his head. 
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deprives her of the power of assisting her horse 
to rise, whilst the additional weight thrown on 
his shoulders preyents him from helping him- 
self. At all times, the broad part of the foot 
only should rest on the iron of the stirrup. 
Suyixc.—Should a horse shy, he does it 
generally from timidity. The common practice 
of forcing a horse to approach very near the 
object of alarm is a foolish and useless abuse 
of power. He should be encouraged by words 
and patting on the neck, and above all by the 
fearlessness of his rider. A horse soon learns 
to depend greatly on his mistress. Should she 
start, or feel timid, he perceives it immediately, 
and will prick up his ears and look about him 
for the cause. On the other hand, I have 
known many real dangers encountered with 
safety, through the rider having suflicient pre- 
sence of mind to break out into a snatch of song 
(all horses like singing), which has diverted 
his attention from the object of fear. 
tEARING.—Should a horse rear, lean the body 
forward, loosing the reins at the same momeut ; 
press both hands, if necessary, on the mane. 
Should, however, a horse rear so as to endan- 
ger the safety of the rider, loosen well the rein, 
pass the whip from the right hand to the left, 
double up the right hand into a jist, and hit 
him between the ears. Show no fear, but trot 
on as though nothing had occurred. 
head towards home, and he will be certain to 
The above 


Turn his 


repeat his feat on a future occasion | 
is rarely necessary, and should only be done in 
a case of urgency. 

A lady rode a spirited, thoroughbred horse. 
She had been ill for a short time, and the groom 
had been ordered to exercise him every day. 
Recovered from her indisposition, the lady 
again mounted her favorite. She had not pro- 
ceeded far on her ride before she encountered 
one of those high trucks often seen in country 
towns. At sight of this the horse reared fear- 
fully. His rider pressed all her weight on him, 
and he descended, but only to rise still higher. 
As she cast up her eyes, she saw his forefeet 
pawing the air above her head. He stood so 
erect that she almost fell backwards. The by- 
standers screamed, the groom rode up: ‘‘ Drop 
off! ma’am, oh! pray drop off!’’ he exclaimed, 
adding, in the excitement of the moment, a 
truth he might have concealed, ‘‘ I always do.” 
The lady fortunately preserved her presence of 
mind: she shifted her whip and struck the 
horse with all her force between the ears. He 
descended instantly. Then (it was the first 
and last time she ever struck him) she beat 
him with her whip, and rode on as though 
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nothing had happened. On inquiry, it was 
discovered that the groom had taken the horse 
out for exercise three times, had each time 
encountered a truck, and had each time dropped 
off behind when the horse reared, which he did 
at first through fear, but afterwards through 
‘*trickiness,’’ for the purpose of getting home. 

Kickinc.—Should a horse kick, take care to 
keep him wellin hand. He cannot kick unless 
he throws his head down; and he cannot do 
that if the reins are not held carelessly loose. 
A practised rider can always tell when a horse 
is about to kick, by a peculiar motion of his 
body. It is instantaneous, but unmistakable. 
The best-tempered horse may kick occasionally, 
from a rub of the saddle, or pressure on the 
withers. The animalshould not be beaten, but 
the cause of his misconduct inquired into. 

Dismountinc.—The ride being over, the horse 
should stand in the stable with the girths loos- 
ened, but the saddle untouched on his back, for 
at least twenty minutes, until cool, when it 
may be removed withoutinconvenience. Should 
the animal, if usually quiet, have misbehaved 
in any manner, the cause will generally appear 
as soon as the saddle is removed. Snatching 
the saddle from the horse’s back while it is still 
heated, often produces swellings, particularly 
if the skin be at all irritated by friction. The 
saddle should be sponged and dried, either in 
the sun, or by the harness-room or kitchen fire, 
before being put away. This precaution pre- 
vents the stuffing from hardening. A humane 
rider will always attend to the lining of the 
saddle, for a wrung back must be sad pain. A 
horse will shfink from the slightest touch of a 
finger on the injured part: what must then be 
the torture of the weight of a saddle and rider? 
We owe much pleasure to our saddle-horse: 
should we not do all we can to preserve him 
from pain ? 

I cannot conclude without dwelling a little 
further on the power of kindness over the horse. 
I believe, from experience, that almost anything 
can, in time, be done by gentleness and con- 
sideration—not the consideration of weakness, 
usually termed ‘ spoiling,”? but the considera- 
tion prompted by admiration and love for God’s 
creatures, pity for helplessness, and that true 
generosity which should always accompany 
power. I once saw an instance that will ex- 
emplify what I say. A beautiful Irish mare, 
almost thoroughbred, had been ridden as a 
hunter, and afterwards by a lady. Being some- 
what too high in her paces, it was intended to 
put her with another into harness. Immedi- 
ately the coachman attached her to the carriage 








(an open one), she threw herself down on the 
stones of the stable-yard ; she was whipped up, 


and again attached to the carriage, and again 
threw herself down. While the second course 
of whipping was being administered, a compas- 
sionate housemaid ran into the drawing-room, 
and informed her mistress of what was going on. 
The lady immediately walked round through 
the garden, ordered the horse to be conveyed 
to the stable, and, on the following day, stood 
by the creature, feeding her with bread, and 
patting her silky neck while she was being at- 
tached to the carriage. Then, taking the reins 
in her own hand, slipping them through her 
fingers as she passed the animal, stroking and 
caressing her as she went, she drove out of 
the stable-yard to the great astonishment of 
the coachman. This creature in a few days 
became a perfectly trained carriage horse. She 
was, of course, awkward at first, but never ob- 
stinate. 


THE TREE. 
BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 

*Tis a very dark and dreary day, 
And the rain is falling fast ; 

The gloomy sky hath a leaden dye, 
And the mist is driving past. 

There ’s a tree that looks at my window in, 
A naked and leafless tree ; 

That looks, as it grieves for its summer leaves, 
As sad as a tree can be. 

For every twig and every branch 
Is dripping with ceaseless tears ; 

And it stands alone, while the cold winds moan, 
As it wept with the grief of years. 

They gather and fall, and gather and fall, 
The tear-drops evermore, 

As they gather and fall in a human eye, 
When the heart is with anguish sore. 

Still the sad tree looks at my window in, 
While the bleak March winds do blow; 

It standeth therein the chilly air, 
And rocks with its weight of wo. 

And they gather and fall, and gather and fall, 
In my eyes the tear-drops fast— 

For the hopes that wither’d like autumn leaves, 
And were whirl’d by the storm-wind past, 

Ah, foolish tree, and more foolish heart, 
To be crush’d by a low’ring day ; 

For the sun will beam with a loving gleam, 
And the clouds will be furl’d away. 

And the dreps that fall from the stormy sky 
Will sink in the naked earth ; 

And quaff’d by the tips of myriad lips, 
Give blossom and beauty birth. 

And the tide of grief from the heart’s deep fount 
Will return in sweet soothine tears ; 

Still bringing back to its dry waste track 


The bloom of its early years. 
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IpLENESS, vice, and intemperance had done 
their miserable work, and the dead mother lay 
cold and stark amid her wretched chiidren. 
She had fallen upon the threshold of her own 
door in a drunken fit, and died in the presence 
of her frightened little ones. 

Death touches the springs of our common 
humanity. This woman had been despised, 
scoffed at, and angrily denounced by nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the village; 
but now as the fact of her death was passed 
from lip to lip, in subdued tones, pity took the 
place of anger, and sorrow of denunciation. 
Neighbors went hastily to the old tumble-down 
hut, in which she had secured little more than 
a place of shelter from summer heats and winter 
cold: some with grave-clothes for a decent in- 
terment of the body; and some with food for 
the half-starving children, three in number. 
Of these, John, the oldest, a boy of twelve, was 
a stout lad, able to earn his living with any 
farmer. Kate, between ten and eleven, was a 
bright active girl, out of whom something clever 
might be made, if in good hands; but poor 
little Maggie, the youngest, was hopelessly dis- 
eased. Two years before, a fall from a window 
had injured her spine, and she had not been 
able to leave her bed since, except when lifted 
in the arms of her mother. 

‘*Whatis to be done with the children?”? That 
The dead mother 
would go under ground, and be forever beyond 

But the 
After con- 
sidering the matter, and talking it over with 


was the chief question now. 


all care or concern of the villagers. 
children must not be left to starve. 


liis wife, farmer Jones said that he would take 
John and do well by him, now that his mother 
was out of the way; and Mrs. Ellis, who had 
been looking out for a bound girl, concluded 
that it would be charitable in her to make 
choice of Katy, even though she was too young 
to be of much use for several years. 

‘*T could do much better, I know,’’ said Mrs. 
Ellis; ‘‘but, as no one seems inclined to take 
her, I must act from a sense of duty. I expect 
to have trouble with the child; for she’s an 
undisciplined thing—used to having her own 
way.”’ 

But no one said, ‘‘I’ll take Maggie.”’ Pitying 
glances were cast on her wan and wasted form, 
and thoughts were troubled on her account. 
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ARTHUR. 


Mothers brought cast-off garments, and remov- 
ing her soiled and ragged clothes, dressed her 
in clean attire. The sad eyes and patient face 
of the litle one touched many hearts, and even 
knocked at them for entrance. But none opened 
Whowanted a bedridden child? 
said a rough 


to take her in. 

‘*Take her to the poorhouse,”’ 
man to whom the question ‘‘ What’s to be done 
with Maggie ?”? was asked. ‘‘ Nobody’s going 
to be bothered with her.’’ 

‘¢ The poor-house is a sad place for asick and 
helpless child,’’ answered one. 

‘*For your child or mine,” said the other, 
lightly speaking; ‘‘ but for this brat it will 
prove «blessed change. She will be kept clean, 
have healthy food, and be doctored, which is 
more than can be said of her past condition.” 

There was reason in that, but still it didn’t 
The day following the day of death 
A few neighbors 


satisfy. 
was made the day of burial. 
were at the miserable hovel, but none followed 
the dead cart as it bore the unhonored remains 
to its pauper grave. Farmer Jones, after the 
coffin was taken out, placed John in his wagon 
and drove away, satisfied that he had done his 
part. Mrs. Ellis spoke to Kate with a hurried 
air—‘‘ Bid your sister good-by,’’ and drew the 
tearful children apart ere scarcely their lips 
had touched in a sobbing farewell. Hastily 
others went out, some glancing at*Maggie, and 
some resolutely refraining from a look, until all 
had gone. She was alone! Just beyond the 
threshold, Joe Thompson, the wheelwright, 
paused, and said to the blacksmith’s wife, who 
was hastening off with the rest— 

‘*It ’s a cruel thing to leave her so.” 

‘*Then take her to the poor-house; she ’ll 
have to go there,’’ answered the blacksmith’s 
wife, springing away, and leaving Joe behind. 

For a little while the man stood with a puz- 
zled air; then he turned back and went into 
the hovelagain. Maggie, with a painful effort, 
had raised herself to an upright position, and 
was sitting on the bed, straining her eyes upon 
the door out of which all had just departed. 
A vague terror had come into her thin white 
face. 

‘Oh, Mr. Thompson !’’ she cried out, catch- 
ing her suspended breath, ‘‘don’t leave me 
here all alone !”’ 

Though rough in exterior, Joe Thompson, 
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the wheelwright, had a heart, and it was very 
tender in some places. He liked children, and 
was pleased to have them come to his shop, 
where many a sled and wagon were made or 
mended for the village lads without a draft on 
their hoarded sixpences. 

‘*No, dear,’’ he answered, in a kind voice, 
going to the bed and stooping down over the 
child, ‘you sha’n’t be left here alone.’? Then 
he wrapped her with the gentleness almost 
of a woman, in the clean bedclothes which 
some neighbor had brought; and, lifting her 
in his strong arms, bore her out into the air 
and across the field that lay between the hovel 
and his home. 

Now, Joe Thompson’s wife, who happened to 
be childless, was not a woman of saintly tem- 
per, nor much given to self denial for others’ 
good, and Joe had well-grounded doubts touch- 
ing the manner of greeting he should receive on 
his arrival. Mrs. Thompson saw him approach- 
ing from the window, and with ruffling feathers 
met him a few paces from the door, as he 
He bore 
a precious burden, and he felt it to be so. As 
his arms held the sick child to his breast, a 
sphere of tenderness went out from her, and 
penetrated his feelings. A bond had already 
corded itself around them both, and love was 
springing into life. 

‘What have you there ?”’ sharply questioned 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Joe felt the child start and shrink against 
him. He did not reply, except by a look that 
was pleading and cautionary, that said, ‘*‘ Wait 


opened the garden gate and came in. 


a moment for explanations, and be gentle ;”’ 
and, passing in, carried Maggie to the small 
chamber on the first floor, and laid her on a 
bed. Then stepping back, he shut the door 
and stood face to face with his vinegar-tempered 
wife in the passage-way outside. 

‘You haven’t brought home that sick brat !”’ 
Anger and astonishment were in the tones of 
Mrs. Joe Thompson; her face was in a flame. 

‘IT think women’s hearts are sometimes very 
hard,” said Joe. Usually Joe Thompson got 
out of his wife’s way, or kept rigidly silent and 
non-combative when she fired up on any sub- 
ject; it was with some surprise, therefore, that 
she now encountered a firmly set countenance 
and a resolute pair of eyes. 

‘*Women’s hearts are not half so hard as 
men’s !”’ : 

Joe saw, by a quick intuition, that his reso- 
lute bearing had impressed his wife, and he 
answered quickly, and with real indignation: 
‘* Be that as it may, every woman at the funeral 











turned her eyes steadily from the sick child’s 
face, and when the cart went off with her dead 
mother, hurried away, and left her alone in 
that old hut, with the sun not an hour in the 
sky.’’ 

‘* Where were John and Kate ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Thompson. 

‘*Farmer Jones tossed John into his wagon, 
and drove off. Katie went home with Mrs. El- 
lis; but nobody wanted the poor sick one. 
‘Send her to the poor-house,’ was the ery.” 

‘*Why didn’t you let her go, then? What 
did you bring her here for ?”’ 

‘*She can’t walk to the poor-house,” said 
Joe; ‘‘somebody’s arms must carry her, and 
mine are strong enough for that task.”’ 

‘Then why didn’t you keep on? Why did 
you stop here ?”’ demanded the wife. 

‘* Because I’m not apt to go on fools’ errands. 
The Guardians must first be seen, and a per- 
mit obtained.’”’ 

There was no gainsaying this. 

**When will you see the Guardians ?’’ was 
asked, with irrepressible impatience. 

‘*To-morrow.”’ 

“Why put it off until to-morrow? 
once for the permit, and get the whole thing off 


Go at 


of your hands to-night.” 

‘‘Jane,’’ said the wheelwright, with an impres- 
siveness of tone that greatly subdued his wife, 
‘*T read in the Bible sometimes, and find much 
said about little children. How the Saviour 
rebuked the disciples who would not receive 
them; how he took them up in his arms and 
blessed them ; and how he said that whosoever 
gave them even a cup of cold water should not 
go unrewarded. Now, it is a small thing for 
us to keep this poor motherless little one for a 
single night; to be kind to her for a single 
night ; to make her life comfortable for a single 
night.”’ 

The voice of the strong, rough man shook, 
and he turned his head away, so that the 
moisture in his eyes might not be seen. Mrs. 
Thompson did not answer, but a soft feeling 
crept into her heart. 

‘Look at her kindly, Jane; speak to her 
kindly,”’ said Joe. ‘*Think of her dead mo- 
ther, and the loneliness, the pain, the sorrow 
that must be on all her coming life.’’? The 
softness of his heart gave unwonted eloquence 
to his lips. 

Mrs. Thompson did not reply, but presently 
turned towards the little chamber where her 
husband had deposited Maggie; and, pushing 
open the door, went quietly in. Joe did not 
follow ; he saw that her state had changed, and 








felt that it would be best to leave her alone 
with the child. So he went to his shop, which 
stood near the house, and worked until dusky 
evening released him from labor. A light 
shining through the little chamber window was 
the first object that attracted Joe’s attention on 
turning towards the house ; it was a good omen. 
The path led him by this window, and when 
opposite, he could not help pausing to look in. 
It was now dark enough outside to screen him 
from observation. Maggie lay, a little raised on 
a pillow, with the lamp shining full upon her 
face. Mrs. Thompson was sitting by the bed, 
talking tothe child; but her back was towards 
the window, so that her countenance was not 
From Maggie’s face, therefore, Joe must 
He 
saw that her eyes were intently fixed upon his 


seen. 
read the character of their intercourse. 
wife; that now and then a few words came, as 
if in answers, from her lips; that her expres- 
sion was sad and tender; but he saw nothing 
of bitterness or pain. A deep-drawn breath 
was followed by one of relief, as a weight lifted 
itself from his heart. 

On entering, Joe did not go immediately to 
the little chamber. His heavy tread about the 
kitchen brought his wife somewhat hurriedly 
from the room where she had been with Maggie. 
Joe thought it best not to refer to the child, 
nor to manifest any concern in regard to her. 

** How soon will supper be ready ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Right 
beginning to bustle about. There was no aspe- 


soon,’? answered Mrs. Thompson, 
rity in her voice. 

After washing from his hands and face the 
dust and soil of work, Joe left the kitchen and 
went to the little bedroom. A pair of large 
bright eyes looked up at him from the snowy 
bed; looked at him tenderly, gratefully, plead- 
ingly. How his heart swelled in his bosom! 
With what a quicker motion came the heart- 
beats! Joe sat down, and now for the first 
time examining the thin face carefully under the 
lamp light, saw that it was an attractive face, 
and full of a childish sweetness which suffering 
had not been able to obliterate. 

**Your name is Maggie?’ he said, as he sat 
down and took her soft little hand in his. 

“Yes, sir.’? Her voice struck a chord that 
quivered in a low strain of music. 

**Have you been sick leng?” 

Fen, ole.” 


her tone! 


What a sweet patience was in 


** Has the doctor been to see you ?’’ 


“He used to come,” 
* But not lately?” 
* No, sir.’? 
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‘* Have you any pain ?’’ 

** Sometimes, but not now.’’ 

** When had you pain ?”’ 

‘*This morning my side ached, and my back 
hurt when you carried me.”’ 

‘*It hurts you to be lifted or moved about ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Your side doesn’t ache now ?”’ 

*'Ne, .aie.”* 

‘* Does it ache a great deal ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; but it hasn’t ached any since I’ve 
been on this soft bed.” 

**The soft bed feels good.”’ 

**O yes, sir—so good!’? What a satisfac- 
tion, mingied with gratitude, was in her voice ! 

‘*Supper is ready,’’ said Mrs. Thompson, 
looking into the room a little while afterwards. 

Joe glanced from his wife’s face to that of 
Maggie; she understood him, and answered— 

‘*She can wait until we are done; then I will 
bring her something to eat.’”? There was an 
effort at indifference on the part of Mrs. Thomp- 
son; but her husband had seen her through 
the window, and understood that the coldness 
was assumed. Joe waited, after sitting down 
to the table, for his wife to introduce the sub- 
ject uppermost in both of their thoughts; but 
she kept silent on that theme for many minutes, 
and he maintained a like reserve. At last she 
said, abruptly— 

© What are you going to do with that child?” 

**T thought you understood me that she was 
to go to the poor-house,’’ replied Joe, as if sur- 
prised at her question. 
looked rather strangely at 
some and then 

The subject was not again 

referred to during the meal. At its close, Mrs. 
Thompson toasted a slice of bread, and softened 
it with milk and butter; adding to this a cup 
of tea, she took them in to Maggie, and held 


Mrs. Thompson 
her husband for moments, 


dropped her eyes. 


the small waiter on which she had placed theim 
while the hungry child ate with every sign of 
pleasure. 

‘Is it good ?”’ asked Mrs. Thompson, seeing 
with what a keen relish the food was taken. 

The child paused with the cup in her hand, 
and answered with a look of gratitude that 
awoke to new life old human feelings which had 
been slumbering in her heart for half a score ef 
years. 

‘“ We'll keep her a day or two longer: she 
is so weak and helpless,”’ said Mrs. Joe Thomp- 
son, in answer to her husband’s remark, at 
breakfast-time on the next morning, that he 
must step down and see the Guardians of the 
Poor about Maggie. 
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**She ’ll be so much in your way,”’ said Joe. 

**T sha’n’t mind that for a day ortwo. Poor 
thing !”’ 

Joe did not see the Guardians of the Poor 
on that day, on the next, nor on the day fol- 
lowing. In fact, he never saw them at all on 
Maggie’s account, for in less than a week Mrs. 
Joe Thompson would as soon have thought of 
taking up her own abode in the almshouse as 
sending Maggie there. 

What light and blessing did that sick and 
helpless child bring to the home of Joe Thompson, 
the poor wheelwright! It had been dark, and 
eold, and miserable there for a long time, just 


| 


because his wife had nothing to love and care 
for out of herself, and so became sour, irritable, 
ill-tempered, and self-afflicting in the desola- 
tion of her woman’s nature. Now the sweet- 
ness of that sick child, looking ever to her in 
love, patience, and gratitude, was as honey to 
her soul, and she carried her in her heart as 
well as in her arms, a precious burden. As for 
Joe Thompson, there was not a man in all the 
neighborhood who drank daily of a more pre- 
cious wine of life than he. An angel had come 
into his house, disguised as a sick, helpless, 
and miserable child, and filled all its dreary 
chambers with the sunshine of love. 





THE LOSS OF THE HECTOR: OR, THE TRANSFORMATION. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Onwarp, swiftly over the waters sailed the 
ship Hector, onward, and the waters foamed 
and dashed against her bows, then, leaping 
aside, hissed and foamed for a moment, till 
they were left behind. Every sail was set, for 
the wind was fair, and the flag which waved 
far on high pointed straight forward to America, 

The captain was upon the quarter-deck, sit- 
ting upon the railing, around which his hands 
were wound, to hold himself tightly. He patted 
the deck with his foot, and occasionally looked 
up at the sails which, spread out there, were 
filled with the rushing wind. The helmsman 
stood at the wheel, sober and steady, now 
wlancing at the compass, and then turning the 
wheel swiftly around. There were two others 
on the quarter-deck—passengers ; one was a 
young lady of not more than twenty years of 
age, who, to keep herself upright, held the 
arm ofa gentleman. He was young and hand- 
some, with a face expressing fearlessness and 
daring; and as they conversed, he looking 
fondly at her, and she glancing confidingly up 
to him, they seemed formed for one another. 

‘Where is your aunt, Emma?’’ said the 
youth, looking mischievously at her. 

‘*She is sleeping. Is she not kind? You do 
not know, George, what a fancy she has taken 
to you.’’ 

‘Tam glad of it, then; she affords me the 
means of being with you all the more. But, 
mma, I cannot help continually thinking how 
fortunate I was to come out in a ship instead 
of a steamboat.’’ 

‘* Why so?” 

** As if you don’t know, little witch that you 
are; asking with such an artless air! Why 
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so? Why, how could I have ever met with 
Emma ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, when we arrive at Boston, you will 
think differently. It is very well on board of a 
ship at sea.”’ 

“Think differently? Wait, then, till I wait 
upon acertain Mr. Randolph, merchant—to ask 
him for—for the hand—”’ 


** Never mind what for,”’ 


she replied, with a 
smile and a beautiful blush. ‘‘ Let us talk of 
something else; the captain, there, may hear 
you. See, the sun is beginning to set yonder 
in the west, and oh, how glorious, how magni- 
ficent! Look at those clonds! While I gaze 
at them, I fancy I am looking at some other 


world; I fancy I am in heaven.’’ 


‘* As for me, I can truly say that I am,” said 
George Pentonville, pressing her arm gently. 

“Oh, don’t,”? she replied, half laughingly, 
with a bright glance of her eye. ‘‘ Do look.” 

‘Now, Emma, speak reasonable. How do 
you expect me to admire it? Suppose one had 
a diamond in his hand, wonld you expect him 
to be in raptures about acrystal? Suppose—’’ 

‘Oh, nonsense !’’ 

‘‘No, Iam in earnest; but I will look with 
you at yonder glorious scene, though, believe 
me, I think of one object nearer and still more 
beautiful.” 

It was indeed a magnificent scene; it was a 
sunset on the Atlantic, where evening comes 
upon the sailor with the ushering of glories 
such as none can describe. It was a glorious 
scene, for mountains of dark clouds lay piled 
up in gigantic heaps upon the western horizon, 
half encircling it, and rising far into the sky. 
It seemed like the shore of some land of Titans, 
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whose borders were wild and rugged, the abode 
of inhospitable monsters ; but far back, possess- 
ing heavenly loveliness. There small clouds 
lay like islands, while the distant blue sky 
seemed like lakes of water, and rivers, and 
countless bays. The rays of the sun tinged all 
with burning colors, illumining them all, set- 
ting off the edges with glittering borders, and 
casting upon the midst of each cloud colors of 
richest purple. 
whose waves careered onward in their wild sport, 
and dashed tumultuously together, caught the 
declining rays, and seemed transformed to mol- 
ten gold. The sky received the last gleams, 
and far over its mighty concave appeared the 
glow of countless colors, and the clouds which 
lay separately received the same effulgence. 

The captain looked earnestly at the scene, 
and even the helmsman seemed at times to be 
attracted; but upon the master’s countenance 
there dwelt no admiration, no appearance of 
any inward feeling, except deep anxiety. He 
rose from his seat, and went over to the other 
side, still gazing up. 

‘Ha, captain,’’ said Pentonville, quickly, 
**you can admire that sunset. I should think 
it was a common sight to you, and therefore 
incapable of interesting you.” 

‘* Admire it? No, sir; I don’t stand gazing 
that way to admire it. Iam looking for a storm; 
for, by all that’s sacred, there ’ll be one soon— 
—a regular roarer.’’ 


‘A storm? Whew! it’s just what I’ve 
been wishing ; we have had none yet.’’ 


**You will wish this one was over before 
long, I can tell you.”’ 

** But how do you know there will be one ? 
Are you sure ?’’ 

‘**Certain of it. I noticed a great change in 
the barometer two or three hours ago. I have 
been watching the weather ever since, and now 
Ha, 
there it is now—a regular old-fashioned nor’- 


there is no chance of its keeping off. 


easter.’’ 

And a strong blast of wind came rushing 
heavily over the waters. The sails caught it, 
and the ship was jerked violently forward. 

‘All hands on deck!’ yelled the captain, 
leaping forward. ‘‘ Aloft! down with the royals 
and top-gallant sails! reef the topsails. Hal- 
loo, there, quick !”’ 

Instantly there was excitement all over the 
ship. Up ran the sailors, climbing like cats, 
far up, and soon every one was busy. The 
upper sails were taken in, the topsails reefed. 
The wind came on, increasing more furiously, 
and blew in fierce gusts, which drove the waves 





The ocean which lay between, . 
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with great force against the ship. Clouds which 
had hardly been noticed before were now seen 
hurrying along the sky, where they gathered 
together, all uniting in one thick, black canopy ; 
but as yet the tempest was only beginning, 
and the wind which came on howled in dismal 
tones as it vibrated through the tightly strained 
ropes. 

‘* What a glorious scene is this !’’ cried Pen- 
tonville to Emma. ‘See how the storm comes 
on. How dark the sky is! and the sea, with 
its black water, in part covered with boiling 
foam, how fearful !”’ 

‘*Dreadful !’’ said Emma, clinging more 
closely to him for support. ‘‘The wind is 
mighty, and I feel as if I should be blown away 
if I stay here much longer.”’ 

**Not while I am with yon. 
afraid of the storm ?”’ 

‘‘T care not for myself; I should enjoy it, 
but my poor aunt will be terrified almost out 
of her reason. She has been fearful all along 
that a storm would come on.”’ 

“Would you rather go below? But—what 
Then you must go, 


But are you 


—why, it is going to rain. 
for it would not do for you to have the rain 
beating upon you.’’ And Pentonville departed 
for the cabin with Emma. 

It soon became dark, and Pentonville, after 
remaining below till about ten o’clock, went up 
again on deck, and Emma lay down. Lay 
down she did, but not to slumber, for the 
waves now beat in thunder against the ship, 
which trembled in every beam to the awful 
blows, and, without, the wind howled and 
moaned terrifically. 

‘*How is the wind now?” said Pentonville, 
gasping for breath, for the storm raged furiously. 

‘* What ?’’ said the captain. 

Pentonville shouted to him in his ear. 

‘* Fearful! I never saw such a storm in my 
life, and I have been twenty years at sea. It 
will get worse still.’’ 

‘““ Worse! How can it be worse than this ?’’ 

‘* You will see.”’ 

Pentonville looked around, and the scene 
was one which might well fill with dismay the 
mast courageous. The sea was all lashed into 
foam by the enormous waves which rose and 
fell about the ship, now careering by, now 
striking her with the force of an earthquake. 

‘You will see,” said the captain; and scarce 
had he spoken when a blinding flash of light 


burst from above all around. Before his eyes 


could recover from the dazzling effects, the ears 
of Pentonville were struck by a loud peal of 
thunder which came forth in long, deafening 
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rolls, booming and rumbling through the hea- 
vens. Then came down the fury of the tem- 
pest! It burst upon them all tumultuously ! 
A loud crash and a wild fluttering told that the 
foresail had been torn to ribbons. 

‘All hands there take in sail! Take in 
every stitch !’’ roared the captain through his 
trumpet. 

‘** We will have to run under bare poles.”’ 

‘* How far are we from the nearest land ?”’ 

‘Mr. Pentonville, that is our danger. We 
are going straight toward Sable Island.’’ 

**Can’t we avoid being driven there ?’’ 

‘The sails won’t hold. Our great hope is 
that we may run by. I think we will.’’ 

The ship was driven wildly on. Wave after 
wave dashed across her, pouring along the 
decks, and carrying everything away. The 
smaller boats were swept overboard. Then 
came a mountain wave from out the gloom, 
and Pentonville for a moment felt dismay as it 
rolled on, directly to the ship. It struck, and 
every timber groaned. The decks were filled ; 
the bulwarks were broken, and the huge long 
boat was borne away, as though it had beena 
straw, off into the waste of waters. 

“Now, good heavens! another wave like 
that will finish us,’’ cried the captain, as the 
ship, all staggering and trembling, righted her- 
self. 

There were two men at the wheel. 

‘* How does she head ?”’ said the captain. 

** South-west by west !”’ 

**Can’t you put her south-west by south?” 
said the captain. 

‘6 No, sir.’’ 

Still the wind blew, and the tempest raged. 
Above was the dark sky, over which the light- 
ning flashed, and through which echoed the 
incessant peals of thunder. Beneath was the 
sea, dreadful, threatening, all lashed into foam 
and spray. 

Pentonville stood and gazed. ‘‘ What may 
happen,”’ he muttered, ‘‘I know not. What I 
shudder to think of may meet us! Nowis the 
time to prepare.’’ He went below, and opened 
his trunk, where he found an India-rubber 
life-preserver. This he inflated, and left it 
there. 

‘**Captain,”’ said he, returning to the deck, 
‘*have you life-preservers on board ?” 

‘*T never believed in having them. I have 
none, but if I live through this, I will get as 
many asI can. Whata terrible storm! You 
had better’’— 

A loud crash interrupted him. The foremast 
had swayed before at the blasts of wind, but 














now as one came rushing on it shook, and then, 
with a noise like thunder, it fell. The ship 
for a moment ceased its quick motion; the 
waves behind, driven on, broke in fury upon 
her stern. 

‘“*Cut away the rigging! clear the ship!” 
shouted the captain. 

Soon the mast was cut free, and the ship 
went on as before. Hours had passed away. 
It was four o’clock in the morning. Through 
that long night Emma had not slept, and Pen- 
tonville had been watching, occasionally coming 
down to cheer her. Suddenly above the roar 
of the water around a deep sound arose, striking 
bodingly upon the ear. 

‘‘The surf! the surf! we are lost!’’ cried 
the captain. ‘‘Set the maintopsail !’’ 

It was spread. 

** Starboard the helm !’’ 

But nothing could withstand the fury of the 
tempest. The sail was torn to ribbons before 
ten minutes had passed. 

‘*It’s no use; we ‘ll go ashore.”’ 

The land could now be seen ahead, through 
the darkness, or rather the spot where the land 
lay; for it was low, and all that appeared was 
a large sheet of snow-white foam, formed by 
the waves which dashed against the shore. 

‘* Captain, what will you do?” 

‘Nothing. I can do nothing. We’ll go 
ashore, and I will meet my fate.”’ 

‘* What kind of a shore is it ?”’ 

‘* All sandy.” 

‘* May not the ship be saved ?”’ 

‘* She cannot be ; but some of us may escape. 
Look after the women, Mr. Pentonville.” 

‘* Trust me,’’ he replied, and went below. 

Emma had risen, and was out in the cabin. 
She saw Pentonville’s look of alarm. ‘‘ Are we 
to be lost? Speak the worst. I have been ex- 
pecting it every moment,” said she, calmly. 

‘*Brave girl! I fear all will soon be over. 
We must prepare’’— 

“Yor death ?” 

‘*No, for seeking safety. Rely on me, for 
not till breath leaves me shali I forsake you, 
Emma. I will bind this around you,” said he, 
taking the life-preserver. 

‘* No, not on me, on yourself.’’ 

‘*T will be near you, and you cannot swim, 
while Ican. See, then, you must put it on’’— 
and Pentonville fastened it around her. 

‘* But, my aunt, my dear aunt, will you leave 
her? Hear her; she is groaning now with 
fear.’’ 

‘* No, I will also take care of her.”’ 
Emma went and brought her out, telling her 
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the danger which threatened them. ‘‘ Be calm, 
now, aunt; death is near, but try and meet it.’’ 

‘*Then suspense is over,” she replied, with 
fortitude ; and a smile came over her serene 
sountenance. 

‘*Come up on deck. You must prepare to 
leap with me into the water. Here are two 
oars ; I have fastened them by a rope, so that 
they may not be carried too far from each 
other.”’ 

The ladies spoke not, but bravely kept up 
their spirits. The elder 5ne stood pale yet 
steadfast, her noble countenance showing no 


fear. Pentonville fastened one oar to her by 


a loose rope. ‘‘ We must commit ourselves,” 
said he, ‘‘to these howling waves. Let us 


breathe a prayer to Him who rules them, and 
they may show us kindness. It is our only 
hope. The shore yonder is sandy ; we may be 
saved,”’ 

After a moment of prayer, they ascended on 
deck, and Pentonville stood between them, 
him, thinking 
mournfully that this was their last interview 


while Emma leaned against 
on earth. 

‘* Be ready, and when I prepare, do you also, 
30 that we may falltogether. This rope, Emma, 
holds you to my oar.’’ 

‘* Farewell, dearest love !’’ sobbed Emma, 
** Farewell, till we meet in another world !’’ 

** Farewell, my own Emma!’’ 

With clasped hands they awaited their fate. 
The ship, sped on rapidly. The sailors stood in 
astate of immobility, each clutching something 
near him; some lashed themselves to the mast. 
The captain stood near the helm, which was 
now forsaken, with a countenance like marble. 
The shore was now not more than five hundred 
yards away, and they saw the low land, and 
the fierce waves which beat upon it. 

The ship was raised on the back of a tre- 
mendous wave; for an instant it hung in the 
air; and all held their breath awaiting some 
fearful catastrophe, and then down came the 
ship, striking with a terrific shock against some 
rocks beneath, among which she was rolled 
with a harsh noise, which sent a thrill through 
all who heard it. There was a rushing, a gur- 
sling of water in the hold—‘‘ Now, now!”’ 
shouted Pentonville, as a huge wave approach- 
ed; and taking each lady he raised them with 
Herculean strength, and leaped far out into the 
bosom of the coming billow! 

Borne onward on the crest of it he held 
tightly to Emma with one hand, and holding 
one of the oars in the other, the strong man 
struck boldly out to reach the shore with his 








precious treasures. But useless were his ef- 
forts. The waves, rolling on, bore him swiftly 
along. Now mounted on the summit of one, be 
could see the shore which he approached, and 
again sinking down into the hollows, all would 
be shut out from view, and the rushing wave 
behind would fall on them to overwhelm them 
in its depths. As each one rolled over them, he 
would prepare to rise again; and after the con- 
flict he would cry to Emma, to see if she were 
alive. The last billow had dashed upon them, 
and now from the summit of another he saw 
the beach, upon which this wave would throw 
them. It was smooth and sandy. . 

‘¢Emma, are you alive ?” 

‘* Yes, and strong yet,’’ she replied, courage- 
ously ; while the other answered as bravely as 
ever. 

‘* Now, then, be strong!’’ cried Pentonville. 
Winding his arms around them both, he held 
them in a mighty grasp, and then in the next 
moment they were thrown far up on the shore. 
Pentonville clutched wildly at the root of a 
The wave re- 
tiring drew them with fearful force, but the 


gnarled tree which grew there. 


oars were fastened to him, and he held the 
tree. Hurriedly he raised 
them, and they ran up the low bank, beyond 
the reach of the water; when with one impulse 
they fell on their knees, and lifted their voices 


They were saved ! 


in thankfulness to Heaven. 

It was dawn, and the first faint light of morn- 
ing came to them. As with one impulse, they 
looked toward the water to see if there were 
any vestiges of that ship which lately had 
borne herself so gallantly through the ocean 
waves. 

‘Good God!’’ cried Pentonville, ‘‘they are 
all lost !” 

Alas, they were lost! all in that proud 
ship—the strong and brave-hearted, the weak 
A few 
vestiges of the wreck appeared on the face of 
the deep, but that was all; and the wind, as 
they gazed, took to itself a solemn sound, as 


and cowardly, all had passed away ! 


though it moaned a requiem. 
‘Peace be to them !’? murmured Emma's 

aunt. ‘‘ Peace be to the victims of the sea!”’ 
Upon this island the 


neighboring province of Nova Scotia had built 


government of the 


sheds and huts for the succor of the shipwrecked 
Pentonville, as he looked around, saw 
one of these close by, and there he led the 

The one which 
he found was built strongly to withstand fu- 
it were articles of food 
and clothing, for men and women. A stove 


sailor. 
shivering forms of the ladies. 


rious hurricanes. In 
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also was there. Pentonville gathered some 
wood, kindled a fire, and then left them. After 
an hour he returned, and found Emma dressed 
in some rough clothing, while her own was 
drying. 


” 


‘““My aunt is sleeping,” said she. ‘*Oh, 


George, Lowe you my life! You have saved 
me from a horrible death.’”’ 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!’’ mur- 
mured George. ‘‘ But are you not weary and 
cold, Emma ?’’ 

‘QO no; the room is warm. But are we to 
remain long on this desolate island ?”’ 

‘*T hope not. Many ships pass here continu- 
ally.’’ 

‘*Is not the storm abating ?”’ 

‘* Yes, quickly. By mid-day it will be warm 
and pleasant. But now, Emma, do as your 
aunt did, retire ; I will go to look for ships.” 

Pentonville left, and going toan eminence he 
gathered some wood and kindled a great fire. 
Then he took a long pole, which he saw near 
the hut, and hoisted his handkerchief as a flag. 
The hours passed away, and the storm ceased. 
The sun came out, and all was pleasant. Pen- 
tonville had sat beneath the shelter of a rock, 
and overcome with fatigue he yielded to it 
and fell asleep. All were in quiet slumber. 
The fire, replenished carefully by Pentonville, 
burned brightly, and his flag waved on high as 
before. Mid-day came. The ladies arose, and 
found their garments dried. Emma sat mu- 
singly by the door, looking out and wondering 
where her lover was. 

‘* Where is Pentonville ?”’ said her aunt. 

‘*T suppose he is watching for ships.’’ 

‘The noble youth! the brave youth! We 
owe our lives to him, Emma.’’ 

Tears stood in her eyes while she spoke, and 
in Emma’s also a drop sparkled. 

** He has lost all his property; he is ruined, 
Emma.’ 

* Ruined! How?’ 

‘The captain said that he was a merchant, 
aud that the cargo was all that he owned in 
the world.’ 

‘And he is ruined. Ah, how I pity him!’’ 
And the gentle girl heaved a sigh of sympathy. 

Suddeuly there sounded a loud report, the 
report of a cannon, which reverberated all 
around. They started and ran to the door, and, 
turning the corner of the hut, looked out to- 
wards the sea. 

“A ship! a steamboat!’ they cried. ‘We 
are saved! O joy!” 

The sound awakened Pentonville from his 
slumbers. Starting up, he saw the steamer 
22* 





now coming towards the shore. He ran quickly 
to the hut. 

‘*Get ready, get ready; we are saved, and a 
boat is lowered. We will be taken on board at 
once.”’ 

‘* We are all ready,’’ said Emma, smilingly ; 
‘we have no preparations to make.”’ 

Pentonville walked down to the shore with 
the ladies, and arrived there as the boat landed. 

‘When were you thrown ashore here, sir?’’ 
said the captain, who had come in the boat. 

‘* Last night.”’ 

‘‘Last night? Whew! What ship, pray?” 

‘‘The Hector, of Boston.’’ 

‘¢ And are you all who were saved ?”’ 

‘All; we alone out of all on board have 
been preserved. Strange fate !’’ 

By this time they had entéred the boat, 
which soon arrived at the steamboat. It was 
one of the mail ships which touch at Halifax. 
She was on her way from that port to Boston, 
and, seeing the fire and the flag, had stopped 
to take off those who might be ashore. 

That evening Emma and Pentonville stood 
on the deck as before. What things had hap- 
pened since last they stood there together! 
What sufferings in soul! What pangs of bitter 
sorrow! They had met death in his most ter- 
rific shape, yet had not quailed. They had been 
witnesses of each other’s fortitude. 

** We will be in Boston by sunrise to-morrow 
morning, Emma. You will then be home.” 

** And you will be alone and penniless ?”’ 

*‘O no! I have friends in Boston who can 
assist me.’’ 

‘“*You know of one, if all others fail. But 
wait till we arrive there.” 

‘*Emma, you cannot forget me.’’ 

‘*Never, never! my preserver! Oh, what 
do I not owe to you! what cause have I to 
bless you! and my father will thank you, and 
do all in his power to reward the noble pre- 
server of his only child.”’ 

‘““If he wishes to reward me, there is one 
way for him to do it; there is one reward.’’ 

‘* What is that, dear George ?”’ 

‘Do you want to know? Iam gazing now 


’ 


upon that reward. You, Emma, you.’ 


‘¢Tell me all about this wreck, and this youth 
who saved you,” said Mr. Randolph, in the 
evening after their arrival, to his sister. 

‘¢We were wrecked on Sable Island. Mr. 
Pentonville, by means of oars and a life-pre- 
server, brought us to the shore.”’ 

** And were all lost ?”’ 


‘* Every one. The property of Mr. Pentonville 
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was also lost. But about him I have something 
more to say—about him and your daughter.”’ 

** About him and my daughter? What? Has 
anything been going on between them ?”’ 

‘* Yes, during the voyage.” 

‘During the voyage? Sister, you should 
not have permitted it. You should have done 
your duty better.” 

‘* Was not that my duty?” 

‘‘No; for 1 have another destination for 
Emma; and how can I fulfil my wishes if I find 
that she is already fond of this Mr. Penning- 
ton ?”’ 

‘‘His name is Pentonville; and you, with 
your desire for a rich connection, will not find 
his equal anywhere, let me tell you. I honor 
Emma’s love for him.”’ 

‘What? Aifd do you suppose [ will permit 
my daughter to give herself away to an adven- 
turer ?”’ 

‘* When he wooed her he was her equal in 
wealth. How did he know that he would ‘ose 
it? If he were poor, he would be too nobie to 
give you an opportunity of saying that he was 
capable of meanness.” 

‘Sister, you are enthusiastic! I think I 
should like to see this gentleman who has won 
the hearts of both of you so easily !’’ said the 
brother, scornfully. 

**If he were rich, would you object ?”’ 

‘*T cannot say that I would. But you know 
that, as a careful parent, I must see that my 
daughter is made comfortable, and that she 
does not throw herself away; and as a man, I 
do not wish to see my property going into the 
hands of a needy adventurer.”’ 

‘* Brother, youare cruel. Why will you speak 
so?” 

**T will tell you the true reason, sister. It 
is not because I deSpise Mr. Pentonville, but 
the fact is that I have intended Emma for an- 
other. Long years ago when in England, I 
formed a friendship with Lord Henry Eglin- 
stone. His son is the man whom I intended for 
Emma. Iexpect he is already in town. Did 
you not hear of him in the steamer ?”’ 

‘*No; and I would not care to hear of him. 
What lordling can equal the chivalrous, the 
noble Pentonville ?” 

‘* Well, you may talk on thus, bat you must 
see that it is hard for me, as a wise parent, to 
break up so good a match; Emma herself, when 
she grows older, will see the folly of this. Sup- 
pose I were to consent. Why, in five years, 
yes, in two, she would bitterly lament my 
conduct—and justly she might.” 











‘TI tell you, brother, she will never consent 
to be the wife of any but Pentenville.”’ 

‘* Wait until she sees Eglinstone. If he is 
half as handsome as his father, she caunot re- 
sist him.” 

‘*He may be here to-morrow.”’ 

The morrow came; Emma and her aunt sat 
in the parlor, and Mr. Randolph was there too. 
Emma’s face was gloomy, and her heart was 
sad; for since her arrival she had not seen 
Pentonville. Her father had told her ail his 
intentions ; and she hated the name of Eglin- 
stone. 

‘*Hal there he is now,’’ said her father, 
starting from his chair as a carriage rolled up 
to the door. ‘There he is.”’ 

Emma’s eyes sank to the floor. ‘‘I cannot 
look at him,’’ said she to her aunt. 

‘*Lord George Eglinstone,’’ said the servant, 
announcing him. 

The noble entered. He was a tall man, with 
dark hair clustering about his head; his eyes 
were black, his nose Grecian, and altogether 
his appearance was most striking. And there 
was an air of frankness and open-heartedness 
about him which won the heart at once. 

‘*Lord George Eglinstone, welcome! Good 
Heaven, how like your father! Were he not 
dead, I should take you for him.’’ And Mr. 
Randolph shook his hand warmly. 

But his sister had started from her chair with 
an exclamation of wonder as soon as he had 
entered the room. She spoke not a word, but 
seemed spell-bound. 

As to my Lord Eglinsione, he shook warmly 
the hand of Mr. Randolph, and did not say 
anything, but looked toward Emma, who sat by 
the table with her head leaning on her hand, 
looking down. 

‘* Emma,”’ said he. 

She started. ‘‘George—George Pentonville! 
Oh, can it be ?”? and Emma suddenly overcame 
her aversion to noblemen; for she ran toward 
him, and scarce knowing what she did or where 
she was, took his hand in hers and cried fer 
joy. 

‘* What, why, how, how is this?” stammered 
Mr. Randolph. 

‘*Mr. Pentonville, I beg your pardon. How 
do you do?” said the aunt. ‘‘ But how can you 
be two persons at the same time ?”’ 

‘*T am not two persons,’’ said he, smilingly, 
taking her hand. ‘‘I am, if you please, Lord 
George Eglinstone, or Mr. Pentonville. You 
knew me by the latter name. May I hope, 
sir,’’ said he, addressing Mr. Randolph, “that 
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you will know me by a nearer name than 
either.”’ 

Mr. Randolph spoke not, but with tears in 
his eyes pressed the hand of Lord Eglinstone ; 
and then placing the hand of Emma within his, 
‘* Heaven bless you!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Noble youth! 
You have saved her life; she is yours.’’ 

Ah, how soon Emma’s smiles returned ! 

‘* But how were you a merchant ?’’ 


‘‘T was not; the cargo belonged to some 
Liverpool house. The captain thought I was 
their partner. I came out in a ship because I 
wauted to enjoy myself, and found you, Emma. 
I took the name of my mother’s family and won 
you as asimple merchant—plain Mr. Penton- 
ville. May I hope, dearest Emma, that Lord 
Eglinstone will be as welcome to you ?’’ 


A LITERARY STAR, AND HOW IT CULMINATED. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY MRS. F. H. OAKES, AUTHOR OF “‘LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT,” ‘‘ BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE,’’ ETC. 


I nap long been under the conviction that I 
was born to achieve literary greatness, that 
mine was a name and fame that would descend 
undying and undimmed to a grateful posterity. 
In fact, I thought I was smart, and, like Miss 
Gilbert, had a ‘‘career,’’ and my friends se- 
conded the motion. Iwas surely born to fame ; 
it was my fate, my destiny, and I, of course, 
must accept it. It would never do to falsify 
the predictions or disappoint the reasonable ex- 
pectations of these wise and prophetic friends. 
I resolved to show them that they had not 
reckoned without their host in my case; I would 
be all their highest ambition and fondest wishes 
desired. I felt that it involved no sacrifice on 
my part; I had only to say, ‘‘ Genius, shine 
forth,’’ and forthwith the world would be flooded 
with light from my effulgent intellect. And yet, 
strange to say, I had thus far hesitated, halted, 
as it were, upon the threshold of the temple of 
fame; not from fear, or that I felt a sense of 
unworthiness, or doubt as to my ability to hold 
a place there; it was none of these, but from a 
mere habit of procrastination, that weeks, and 
months, and years rolled around, and I had 
done nothing to warrant the continued asser- 
tions of my friends that I was destined to mount 
the ladder of fame, and they had conscientiously 
declared that I would only be in my proper 
place whe& enthroned on the topmost round; 
and J believed them, for this was the lowest 
seat my self-respect allowed me to assign my- 
self; even my native modesty would not hear 
to an humbler position. I was a self-elected 
candidate for the highest honors, and yet here I 
was, at the age of twenty-eight, not even set 
out on the journey which was to conduct to 
this pinnacle of greatness. The fact is, I was 
both a drone and a dreamer. I had always 
meant to be famous, and had as often dreamed 


I was; but, alas! I was not the first one to 
discover that dreams and realities were as dit 
ferent as day and night; and, although I was 
fully aware that dreaming away an existence 
was a delightful manner of spending the time, 
I at last, by some process of reasoning, arrived 
at the sage and not very original conclusion 
that it was not a very profitable one; and that 
I must act, and not dream, if I desired to fulfil 
my destiny. So, after continued hints and 
repeated urgings on the part of my well-wish- 
ers, I at last ‘‘ put my shoulder to the wheel,”’ 
with what success I will endeavor to relate. 

I am, as I have said, no worker; indeed, I 
might be said to have a hereditary or constitu- 
tional aversion to anything that could come 
under the catalogue of labor. I had always 
considered myself a sort of queen bee in our 
domestic hive, which claim was most readily 
allewed by my parents and sisters, and I really 
think it was the tact with which I transferred 
all household burdens upon their devoted shoul- 
ders that first led my acquaintances to discover 
such unusual marks of talent in me, and I, 
from constantly hearing the words ‘‘sharp” 
and ‘*’cute’’ applied to my individual case, 
began to think the terms synonymous with 
‘‘venius,’? and to comfort myself accordingly, 
deeming myself amply sufficient for any enter- 
prise I should see fit to undertake. 

But, to proceed, I concluded that I would 
make my début in the literary world as a poetess, 
never doubting but that I should shine a star 
of the first magnitude; indeed, I expected to 
be treated as was Joseph in his dream, and 
have all the other stars make obeisance to me. 
So certain was I of success, that I settled upon a 
mode of conduct consistent with my new-fledged 
greatness. How dignified, and yet how calm 
and affable! The world should see I was to 
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the manner born, and the homage they so gene- 
rously bestowed upon me was my right, my 
just and lawful inheritance; and my conde- 
scension was such that I even arranged how, 
when, and where I should hold certain social 
levees, so that ordinary minds and mortals 
might be gratified with a glimpse of the master 
mind of the day. After settling all these pre- 
liminaries to my satisfaction, I fixed on a trip 
to the Old World, for of course I would be a 
hadji, and be quoted at home and feted abroad. 
[ would frequent all the haunts of the great 
intellects of the past and present age, for was 
not I to tread the paths they had trod? And, 
as they had left footprints that time had not 
effaced, so should my name and deeds be land- 
marks which the most ignorant and careless 
Not only did I 


commune with choice spirits, living and dead, 


could not unwittingly pass by. 


but I also prepared for visits of ceremony which 
I had a 


programme ready for Buckingham Palace. I 


I supposed would be required of me. 


constructed high-flown but dignified sentences 
in very original French, wherewith to reply to 
the compliments of the emperor at his receptions. 
I reversed the usual order of things with the 
pope; a foot was saluted, ’tis true, but it was 
mine. I hobnobbed with the most illustrious 
** pig-tails’’ of Pekin; and ‘‘ Poverina’’ was my 
familiar title for the Queen of Naples ; and I— 
but why recapitulate? Suffice it to say the 
most minute circumstance was not omitted. 
I knew almost by intuition what and how to 
do everything that would be expected of me 
when I should have become the theme of every 
tongue. What though it should be imputed to 
me that I had built a house without counting 
the cost? I could afford to do so, for I had am- 
ple means within myself, and I might surely 
rear a stately superstructure at my own expense. 

Having arranged a line of procedure to be 
acted upon when I should have attained the 
summit of greatness, I became so enamored 
with the picture that I began to be anxious to 
enter into a realization of my dreains, and re- 
solved to delay no longer, but press forward at 
once to the goal. 

As I before stated, I had determined to be a 
poetess; I would rival Mrs. Hemans and Si- 
gourney, and other great lights, and at one fell 
blow I should lift the laurels from their heads 
and transfer them to my own, with many new 
additions to the chaplet, for I could never be 
satisfied to bring my fame to anchor alongside 
of theirs. 


ingly, I procured the necessary implements, 
’ 


Excelsior was my motto. Accord- 


and sat me down to write ‘‘ immortal verse.’ 


Then for the first time did the idea penetrate 
my brain that there might be scmething very 
like labor required for the perfection of all my 
visionary schemes, though I had always felt 
that my fertile imagination and active brain 
would, like a sugar-tree, when tapped, pour 
forth its strength and sweetness involuntarily, 
just as a pent-up stream will, upon a slight 
vent being given, rush forth with terrific vio- 
lence, sweeping everything before it, till at 
last it is exhausted by the strength of its own 
efforts. But before my brain should wear out, for 
give way it must—and as this was a catastrophe 
which could not and ought not (consistently) 
be averted—I heroically determined to immo- 
late myself to the god Fame. However, before 
this last act of the drama should be played out, 
I would have drunk the cup of applause, not to 
the dregs, but till I was surfeited with its sweets ; 
then it would be wise to die; the world could 
do no more for me; I would seek another sphere, 
where my immortal longings should be sa 
tisfied. 

But lest you may begin to entertain the idea 
that my wits have gotten into the ‘‘ circumlo 
cution office,’’ I will recall them, and endeavor 
to confine myself to my self-appointed task. 

I knew I must decide in what character and 
style I should appear, for I felt competent, 
Jupiter-like, to give birth to wisdom equal to 
Minerva, and that, too, without the aid of Vul- 
can’s axe. Should I, I deliberated, give the 
world ponderous ideas, big with wisdom and all 
knowledge, and thus overwhelm them with my 
Or should I, comet-like, 
appear suddenly in the literary heavens, and 


massive intellect ? 


startle and overshadow all other planets, and 
astonish them by making an erratic but bril- 
liant cycle through their midst, approaching so 
near them (in their fancied security and eleva- 
tion) as to terrify them with fears for their 
personal safety, and only leave them to soar 
far above them, even if I disappeared the next 
instant from the horizon—no, not disappeared, 
for surely the sun of my genius should never 
set ? 

But on second thoughts I feared such a course 
might involve a slight loss of dignity, and I 
might be incomprehensible, but never familiar. 
So I resolved what brilliant and sparking wit I 
possessed should be safely hid in some dark 
corner of my brain, where, after many years of 
dust and cobwebs had been allowed to accumu 
late, I would ostentatiously bring it forth, and 
dust and uncork, that a few dear and congenial 
spirits should see its sparkle and taste its 


quality. But now I would be heavy, massive, 
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grand, and as incomprehensible and transcen- 
dental as the veriest Bohemian in existence, 
and as such I would of course excel. Did I 
not even here give evidence of my superiority, 
for what are the first, and last, and principal 
elements that enter into the composition of the 
successful Bohemian? How does he start? 
Does he not begin at the root of a matter, by 
knowing nothing, and continue just so till he 
has reached a place in the clouds, either so 
misty and obscured or else so thin and vaporish 
that none wish or dare follow him? 

I find I shall never be able to bring the re- 
sults of my attempt to immortalize myself to a 
successful issue unless I plunge at once into 
the subject. I have hitherto hesitated and 
halted, faltering upon the brink of disclosure, 
desiring yet dreading to take the fatal leap. 
Like the ‘‘Maid of the Mist,’’ I have often 
started out, boldly resolved to stem the tide, 
and resist the overwhelming current that op- 
posed me; but ever, just as I was on the point 
of accomplishing my object, the ship aboard of 
which were my inclinations irresistibly veered 
round and slowly put back to the starting-point. 

Reader, will you spare me the humiliating 
confession, or must I make it? Well, I will 
only say J tried it; the grand thoughts did not 
come forth. I commanded my brain to give 
my ideas birth ; my head was perverse, and did 
not obey. I adjured, I supplicated, I tried to 
cajole, and, failing in all these, I instituted a 
search; I swept, I dusted, I sifted the refuse, 
but all of none effect. Alas! I too late found 
out there was naught in my hapless head but 
g-a-s! Pity me, but do not imitate. 

Moral (the old one)—Never count your chick- 
ens till they are hatched. 

~cceer 
THE SECRET OF A CHARMING MANNER. 

THERE are two sorts of fine manners—the 
one which expresses an easy sense of fitness 
for every company, lofty, a shade supercilious, 
but really good—the manner caricatured in 
Punch’s portrait of ‘‘swells,’? and only ser- 
viceable to the owner; the other of a cast 
which confers benefit on others, and which 
must proceed from deeper and kindlier sources 
than self-appreciation, self-respect, and the 
habit of good company. One which, if it does 
not imply amore excellent nature than common, 
shows a nature whose best qualities are now 
within our reach, a gift to society, the manner 
which conveys to us the idea that we are worth 
pleasing, that we have inspired an interest, and 


waked sympathy. We rise in our own opinion 








in such a presence ; we feel ourselves appreci- 
ated, our powers are quickened, we are at ease, 
and show ourselves at our best. What is it 
that makes some women so charming—some 
men so pleasant? What quality that diffuses 
an aroma, an influence as of rose-leaves about 
them ? that manifests itself in hands that re- 
ceive us with graceful warmth, in eyes that 
beam with kindly pleasure, in smiles so genuine, 
so tender—in the general radiance of reception? 
What a benignant sunshine of welcome ! how 
soothing to be cared for! how easily the time 
passes! And what constitutes this charm? for 
we are not supposing it to arise from any deep 
moral or intellectual superiority, which, truth 
to say, does not often exhibit itself in this way. 
Surely it is a natural sweetness, an inherent 
tenderness of sympathy—pervading rather than 
deep—acting upon a desire to please. There 
are some persons on whom society acts almost 
chemically, compelling them to be charming. 
It is part of themselves to meet advances, to 
labor in their graceful way, to create a favorable 
impression, and to give pleasure ; and yet, per- 
haps, our arrival was, after all, 4ll-timed—our 
we inter- 
If at night 
we could overhear our friend’s summary of the 





approach at least was not welcome 
rupted, we necessitated an effort. 


day, we might find ourselves classed as one of 
its troubles and hindrances: and, as we have 
said, we might unjustly feel a twinge of ill- 
usage. But is it not something not to have been 
made uncomfortable at the time—to have spent 
a happy hour instead of sitting on thorns, as 
with certain of our acquaintance we should 
certainly have been made to do? They are 
not necessarily more sincere because they take 
no pains to conceal that we are in their way. 
The kindly welecomer has been as true to his 
character all the while as our surly friend has 
been to his. It would have cost too much; it 
would have been impossible for him to be un- 
gracious. Thus he is neither insincere, for he 
has sincerely wished to please, nor, what might 
seem the other alternative, affected, for he has 
been acting according to nature. 

” ~7oor - 

Nicut.—How absolute and omnipotent is the 
silence of the night! And yet the stillness 
seems almost audible. From all the measure- 
less depths of air around us comes a half sound, 
a half whisper, as if we could hear the crumb- 
ling and falling away of earth and all created 
things, in the great miracle of nature; decay 
and reproduction, ever beginning, never end- 
ing; the gradual lapse and running of the sand 
in the great hourglass of time ! 
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BY YOUR OBEDIENT BERVARFNT. 


Reaper, do you want to hear a love-story? 
Of course you do; for when was the time, since 
Eve had the question popped to her, now @ 
great many years ago, that folks didn’t want to 
hear love-stories? It is a branch of human 
nature, I tell you, love is; a branch which is 
apt to grow pretty large, too, by the way, and 
the more you lop it off and trim it down, the 
larger it grows. ‘‘ Bet yer life,” as Artemus 
Ward would say. 

There is a delightful little village out West, 
named Mohecan. Of all country villages in the 
great West, Mohecan is the model. Every 
pater-familias in Mohecan is a model. Never 
does mater-familias have occasion to curtain- 
lecture pater for coming home with a longitu- 
dinal solid of baked earth in his chapeau; never 
does pater go into a rage over old love-letters 
from other masculines, accidentally found in 
mater’s writing-desk. I tell you the very pigs 
in the streets—for, like said animals in other 
western villages, the Mohecan pigs have adopted 
the free and independent style of living in the 
streets—the very pigs in the streets give such 
a gentle, proper grunt, that it would seem to 
be only the last dying sigh of a fainting porker. 

It was June, about dusk in Mohecan. Ona 
corner of the principal street stood a young 
lady, not sweet sixteen, but about twenty-two. 
She was evidently waiting for some one. She 
could stand there perfectly at her ease, for 
Mohecan was a quiet place, and the said young 
lady was not at all sentimental, and would not 
be likely to screech and tumble over in a swoon, 
even if she should see anything unusual. She 
wasn’t thinking of seeing anythi: g of the kind, 
however ; on the contrary, she was only waiting 
for her respected papa, who was in the habit 
of coming home every evening of his life for 
that matter. " 

Our heroine, for this is our heroine, no mis- 
take, reader, was as healthy, cheery a young 
woman, city girl though she was, as you ever 
see in these days. She was tall, well developed, 
with a clear, merry blue eye, and a broad, fair 
brow. Her hair did not fall in raven ringlets 
over alabaster shoulders, but lay in massive 
brown, silky braids around her head, which 
was perfectly Grecian, as far as that is con- 
cerned, but which didn't droop timidly down, 
but held itself straight up, firm and independent. 
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Her teeth were the prettiest imaginable, as her 
devoteds plainty saw when she made sport of 
them, and laughed in their discomfited faces. 
She was considered a great ‘‘ catch,” speaking 
matrimonially, and also, alas, absolutely un- 
catchable! This young lady was named Jenny 
Dale. She could skate, shoot, and ride horse- 
back equalto Di Vernon. Moreover, she never 
spelled her name with an ie, which, I take it, 
was the most remarkable of all. 

Reader, do you like my heroine? Her friends 
did, at any rate, for they knew her great true 
heart, her unbounded love and generosity. 
The poor blessed her, for all her life had she 
been to them a fast friend and benefactor. Her 
father, a respectable widower, very rich, pom- 
pous, and fat, idolized her, and thought he be- 
held in his daughter Jane, the ne plus ultra of 
womankind. And her husband, if she were 
ever to take such an appendage, what would 
he think of her? Oh, doubtless he would at 
once make up his mind, conceited dog, that he 
was a most magnificently good fellow to have 
a life-interest in such a piece of property as 
that! he must have been perfection, or she 
wouldn’t have fallen in love with him. 

Jenny and Pater Dale were spending the 
summer months with a friend here in Mohecan, 
and Miss Jenny found it altogether to her 
liking. She had just been ont horseback rid- 
ing, when we saw her on the corner, and had 
her whip still in her hand, as she stood there 
waiting for the rich, pompous, and fat papa. 
She was looking intently down the’street, when 
suddenly she saw coming towards her a stranger, 
a tall bandit-looking young fellow, with a 
slouched hat, and black, bushy beard all over 
his face. A villanous-looking scamp, Jenny 
thought, as she saw him through the dusk. 
But what was Jenny’s extreme surprise and 
disgust when the villanous-looking scamp sud- 
denly called, ‘‘ Jenny, is that you?” 

Involuntarily she answered ‘‘ Yeg;’’ and the 
next moment he had thrown both arms around 
her tightly, and was kissing her with his ugly, 
black-bearded face on both cheeks. , Did she 
scream ‘‘ Murder,” fall in a fainting fit? Not 
Jenny. She coolly raised the riding-whip in 
her hand, and gave the wretch a cut with all 
her force, right across the cneek. He howled 
with pain, and well he might, for the blow was 
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no weak one, stared at her a moment, and then 
set off at full speed, disappearing very soon in 
the gathering darkness. Jenny was very much 
disturbed, and Pater Dale, who just came up 
in time to catch a glimpse of the performance, 
without interfering in it, was outraged. He 
was in a towering passion, fairly fuming. 

Well, next morning, this model village of 
Mohecan was thrown into the wildest excite- 
ment and dismay. <A young lady—a city heir- 
ess—had been insulted, grossly, shamefully 
insulted in the streets of Mohecan. Since the 
memory of man, no such thing had ever hap- 
pened before. Mohecan would go down to after 
generations as a place where innocent young 
women were seized and kissed in the open 
street by villains in slouched hats and black 
beards. The very hairs of the Mohecanites 
stood on their respectable ends. The town was 
searched from Washington Street to Jefferson, 
from garret to cellar. Cui bono? No villain 
with a black beard and a slouched hat was ever 
found. Meanwhile, Pater Dale would not stay 
another hour in such a Gomorrah of wicked- 
ness. He left town that very morning, with 
Jenny, in the stage for the city. 

Gradually Mohecan became quiet. Once in 
a while prudent mothers would tell the story 
to their wild daughters, in a tone of solemn 
warning, but by degrees it was forgotten by the 
rest. 

Nothing unusual happened after that dread- 
ful evening for a long time, except that, next 
day after, a Mohecan family was made jubilant 
by the unexpected return of their only son 
from. California, where he had been for three 
years. The Altons had been one of the wealth- 
iest families in Mohecan, but the “‘times’’ kept 
growing harder and harder, until one day Mr. 
Alton’s ‘‘ times’’ had become so hard that they 
broke very suddenly, leaving him without a 
dollar in the world. He did not make over his 
property to his wife, but gave it up, every cent, 
even to selling his handsome dwelling-house 
on the corner, his house and all the furniture. 
They had enough to cover liabilities, but no- 
thing more. So when all was over they re- 
moved to a little house in the outskirts of 
Mohecan. Mr. Alton worked in his little gar- 
den; his daughter Jenny, a calm, gentle girl, 
who had withal plenty of quiet force about her, 
found employment in a fancy store, and so the 
Altons obtained a subsistence, in other words, 
earned their bread and butter. They lost their 
place among the élite of Mohecan, but were 
cheerful and contented, nevertheless ; and now 
that William, the adored brother, the faithful 














son, had come home, they had scarce another 
wish. 

‘* But wasn’t it lucky, though,’’ said Jenny, 
when the welcomings were all over, and she 
and her brother were sitting together in the 
little parlor—‘‘ wasn’t it lucky that father hap- 
pened to be down town when the stage came 
in? Ifhe hadn’t, you’d have gone straight to 
our old home, wouldn’t you, Will?” 

**T don’t know,’’ said Will. 

‘*But what is that great strip of plaster on 


‘* Perhaps so.”’ 


your cheek for?” pursued Jenny. 

‘*Oh, I guess I was wrestling with the devil 
in my sleep, and got the worst of the battle; at 
least I don’t account for it in any other way,”’ 
said Will, with a very grim smile. 

Jenny didn’t smile, but she said nothing 
more about it. 

Meantime we’ll take a look at this immacu- 
late brother Will. He didn’t Jook immaculate, 
at least not just then. He was tall, tanned as 
brown as mahogany, with hair closely cropped, 
beard ditto, except a short, stubby black mous- 
tache ; and his eyes, you could make every- 
thing and nothing out of them. They were 
very black, and had in them a ‘cloudy spien- 
dor,’’ as a sensation novel would say—soft, 
clear, gentle, or diabolical, just as you wished. 
They were neither, just then, however; they 
wore a vexed, and yet an amused look. 

Jenny was looking at her brother, too, all the 
while that we were taking his ‘‘ points,”’ and 
she took the liberty of saying to him— 

‘Will, you know we are all overjoyed to 
see you back; but really you look ugly enough 
to scare any civilized woman out of her senses. 
If I didn’t know you were my own brother, I 
should take you to be a cannibal.”’ 

The vexed, amused look in Will’s eyes showed 
itself a little plainer, and he involuntarily put 
his hand to the strip of plaster on his cheek. 
Reader, can you guess what he was thinking of? 

Two months make a vast number of changes 
sometimes; they did to you, my dear Arabella, 
who just two months ago met for the first time 
your adorable Augustus, you being then still 

“Tn maiden meditation 
Phansy phree!”’ 
and now, as the discreet wife of said adorable, 
taking matri-mony quite as a matter of course. 

Well, two months made a wonderful change 
in the fortunes of the Altons. The Mores, who 
had beught their house at the time of the failure, 
were readily induced to sell it to Will Alton; 
and, after making preliminary arrangements 
thereto, went back to the city the first of Sep- 


tember, Will telling them that he would soon 
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be in the city, where they could complete the 
final bargain; and so the Altons were restored 
to their fine old home. Will had come back 
rich ; Will bought back the house; Will did 
everything for his family, who again became 
the créme de la créme of Mohecan; Will was the 
ilol of the Mohecan belles, albeit they wor- 
shipped said idol always ata respectful distance, 
for not one of their offerings ever propitiated the 
grim savage in the least, not one of their inno- 
cent little man-traps could ever decoy him to 
within a mile of them; he seemed entirely 
devoted to his family, and to give not a thought 
tu anything else in existence. Two months 
had quite civilized the bear, outwardly. He 
was considered by the young ladies a model of 
manly beauty, with his short black curls, and 
that moustache and those whiskers of his were 
“too pretty.”’ 

You remember he was to go to the city soon, 
to see the Mores on business. Accordingly, 
Jate one afternoon, behold the idol of the Mo- 
hecan young ladies in the city. He was hur- 
rying along the street about as fast as a good 
active pair of pedal extremities could carry 
him, for he had yet some business to transact 
for Jenny before he could go to the Mores, and 
it was then late. He was just rushing round a 
corner, when whack! he came broadside against 
x young lady, and that young lady was our 
heroine, Jenny Dale. Fate had brought them 
together, but a force no less inexorable—name- 
ly, the force of gravitation—brought them both 
sprawling flat on the pavement. Will sprang 
up, and endeavored to raise the young lady ; 
but Jenny Dale was on her feet in an instant, 
and with a look of awful dignity, without giv- 
ing him time for a word of apology, walked off. 
It was evident to those who witnessed this 
ridiculous scene that Will was terribly mortified, 
but he smoothed his ruffled pride and his ruffled 
plumes as best he might, and went on his way. 

Finally, then, our hero (I forgot to mention 
that Will Alton was my hero) found himself at 
the Mores. Yes, her master was in, the girl 
said. Would the gentleman walk into thapar- 
lor? The gentleman would, and did. The first 
thing that greeted his vision was the young 
lady with whom he had had the collision on 
the corner seated there as quietly as though 
she had never knocked a stout young gentleman 
down in the street. She recognized him, too, 
and at first started up as if about to run away ; 
but she suddenly remembered her pride, and 
sat down again very freezingly, and went on 
reading desperately —with her book upside 


down, 














Will Alton ought to have been embarrassed, 
perhaps, but he wasn’t. He looked at the 
young woman very coolly a moment, and then 
sat down just As freezingly as herself, with the 
same look in his eyes, half amused and more 
than half vexed, which we observed there two 
months ago. Mr. More came in, and then our 
Jenny had to make a beginning of melting, and 
be introduced to Mr. Alton, and finally she 
thawed out completely. They mutually apo- 
logized for the encounter on the corner, for it 
was useless, as each one very well knew, to 
pretend not to know and to be known, Jenny 
was coming to see her friend, Mrs. More, when 
the tragic scene on the corner occurred; and, 
as she expected to stay all night, it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she 
should be there when Will came. Mrs. More 
joined them shortly, and they didn’t transact 
very much business that evening. They spent 
it most delightfully, all together there, and Mrs. 
More informed Jenny confidentially next morn- 
ing that Mr. Alton was terribly fascinating. 
Jenny played and sang, not those silly, frosty 
songs which of late years are so vitiating and 
ruining all fine musical taste, but the rich, 
sublime music of the great masters, whose 
melody is a foreshadowing of that which we all 
hope to hear some day in another land ; and, 
last of all, she sang one of those sweet old bal- 
lads which our grandmothers sing to us in our 
cradles, and which steal into our hearts and 
memories so softly that we can’t remember 
when we didn’t know them, and the room grew 
very still while she sang. Will Alton rose, 
without a word, to go, when the song ceased ; 
and the black eyes were very soft and moist as 
they bade the blue ones good-night. 

William Alton, it’s all up with you now! 
Jenny Dale, my vigorous, strong-minded hero- 
ine, it’s all up with you, too! and you will 
have to own it before long. 

And now, dear reader, I’m coming to my 
love-story. Been long enough about it, do you 
say ? Well, I wanted to get everything ready—- 
oil all the hinges of my machinery—and then 
let my lovers go it, inclassic phrase. But maybe 
you think I’m going to write down all the small 
details of the courtship of Jenny Dale and Will 
Alton. You never were more mistaken in your 
life, sir, or madam, as the case may be. I will 
not write it ; it would make me feel like a down- 
right sheep to do it—would make me senti- 
mental; and the one horror of my life is, lest I 
grow sentimental. Sooner than be sentimental, 
I assure vou on my honor that I would eat my 
own head off; without taking the trouble to 
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MET ON THE CORNER. 





mention that I should probably make a most 
scanty and unsatisfactory meal. 

I’ll only tell you about one particular eve- 
ning which Will and Jenny will remember all 
Jenny had been out riding that 
afternoon, and had thrown her whip down on 


their lives. 


the sofa when she came in, and it was still 
there, when, an hour iater, Will Alton came in 
to bring her a new book which he thought she 
would like. At least he said that was what he 
came for, and we will believe him, though it 
took him a very long time to give it to her, 
somehow. They sat there together on the sofa 
talking until the sun went down and the stars 
came out, Jenny all the time playing with her 
riding-whip, and then they suddenly became 
very silent. 

Ah! lovers know what that sweet silence 
means. They know full well how busy the 
heart is beating—beating away all the while 
that the tongue cannot speak a word through 
very fulness of sweet thought. 

“‘Jenny,’’ at last said Will, very softly, ‘I 
have been very happy since I have known 
you.”’ 

Not a word from Jenny ; but her head drooped 
very low, and her hands twirled the little whip 
more busily yet. 

‘Very happy,’’ continued Will, speaking 
lower and more softly still. ‘‘ And, Jenny’— 
then he broke out passionately—‘‘ Jenny ! 
Jenny, I love you better than my life; I shall 


May I 


never be happy again away from you. 
stay with you always ?”’ 

Jenny let fall the riding-whip very suddenly, 
the head drooped lower yet; and Jenny only 
said— 

‘* Dear, dear Will!’’ 

And Will caught her up close to him and 
held her very tightly, as if he was afraid it wasn’t 
Jenny after all, only some fair spirit, he was 
holding there and kissing. That sweet silence 
again; and the two hearts beating faster and 
It was Will who spoke first— 
‘Jenny, Jenny Dale! Why don’t you cut 


faster. 


my head off again with your riding-whip ?” 

Reader, I’m wofully afraid I’ve been senti- 
mental. I won’t write another word, except 
just to tell you what Will told Jenny on that 
memorable night while they sat there by the 
window in that blessed darkness with the hap- 
py little stars looking in at them. 

Didn’t they have the blinds closed, and the 
gas lit? Not a bit of it. 

What? Not proper to sit there in the dark ? 
I tell you it was proper, they sitting there in 
the pure and gentle night. They couldn’t have 
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been so entirely happy with the coarse glare of 
the gas in their faces. 

But I was about to tell you something when 
you interrupted me ; how Will told Jenny that 
it was he who had so unceremoniously kissed 
her that night in Mohecan, mistaking her for 
his sister, very naturally, as she was standing 
by the yard of his old home, and answered to 
the name Jenny; how he had not come in the 
stage, but walked from Brookville, the better to 
That he had hardly seen 
a lady in three years, and consequently had 


surprise his friends, 


grown somewhat bashful ; and was so mortified 
at his blunder, that he walked all the way back 
to Brookville that night, had his huge beard 
cut off, and endeavored to change himself in 
other respects, so that no one who might have 
seen him the night before would at all recog- 
nize him, and he then came in on the stage 
next day. He told her, too, bending his head 
down close to her, how he had resolved, that 
very night, that the girl who had given him 
such a delicate little blow with her riding-whip, 
should be his wife, if she would be; even 
though he had to search the world over for her. 
How he had found her now, and—and so forth. 
I won’t tell the so forth, for fear of being senti- 
mental. 

Jenny heard all this with Will’s arms around 
her, sitting there in her own dear place, And 
it is her place still. 


+ so 
MY YESTERDAY. 
BY MINNIE MAY. 


BREATHES each passing breeze upon me 
Far more rudely than of yore, 

While the shadows deep and thicken 
Where a sunbeam strayed before. 


Dreams of future flitted o’er me ; 
Robed in beauty one there came, 

E’er remembered, ne'er forgotten, 
Though ‘twere censure now to nam 
Young love-visions deck’d my pathway, 
Dew-drops kiss’d the waiting flowers 

While low fountains played where rippled 
Forth in silvery sheen the hours 

Wailing winds and breath of even 
Woke the same sweet strain for me; 

Now they hush to mournful measure, 
Like the dirge-waves o’er the sea. 

Oftentimes they call me happy, 
Cheerful though I am to-day ; 

Ah, they ne’er may know how brighter 
Far than this—my yeeterday! 

Breathes each passing breeze upon me 
Far more rudely than of yore ; 

While the sunbeams pale and sicken 
Where they danced so free before 














INCOMPATIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


CHAPTER V. 


** How could I ever have been se disagreeable 
and quarrelsome, and give myself so much 
misery, when Morgan loves me so dearly, too? 
It never can happen again—that is one com- 
fort.’”? And Marie involuntarily pressed closer 
to the arm on which she was leaning. The 
pressure was returned, and the brown eyes, 
seeking her husband’s face, met as happy and 
loving a look as they craved in their fond 
beseeching. 

It was the day after the first quarrel, and 
Morgan had hurried home from the office to 
take Marie to a nursery, on the outskirts of the 
town, to choose some flowers for the corner she 
had begged from Mrs. Lockwood’s large grass- 
plot, at the back of the house. She had wanted 
some plants in her room, but Mrs. Lockwood 
had considered them unhealthy ; however, this 
little border Morgan was to lay out for her, 
would be under her window, and that was 
almost as nice. He had allowed her to indulge 
her own taste freely, for he was rather lavish 
than otherwise in disposition, and her monthly 
roses, and heliotrope, and fuchsias, and bril- 
liant verbenas made quite a handsome collec- 
tion, as they were set aside by the gardener. 

The man was very polite, for even he seemed 
to know that she was a bride, and he quite won 
her heart by his respectful attentions to herself 
and her husband, to whom he had been indebted 
in some little way. He cut among his green- 
house plants very freely, and when they were 
coming away, gave her the flowers, as many as 
she could conveniently carry, saying— 

**You’ve got the nicest mon in town, jady, 
and he the bonniest bride.’’ At which Morgan 
laughed, not displeased, and her cheeks rivalled 
the most famous tea-rose in the collection. 

So altogether she was as happy as she had 
ever expected to be; delighted with her walk 
and her flowers; very proud of her husband, 
and of being his wife. As for behaving so 
unreasonably again—never, never! The fair 
blue sky of spring ever smilingly disowns the 
showers of yesterday, and the storms of to- 
morrow ! 

But they have been, and are again, and will 
266 


be, so long as the elements are in conflict ; and 
thus it was with Marie’s married life. But the 
storms came more frequently, and the clouds 
rolled away more slowly as the months went by. 
Sometimes it was entirely the fault of her over 
sensitive disposition, jealous of a wife’s privi- 
lege, sole rule in her husband’s heart; then, 
again, it was clearly his fault; but more fre- 
quently there were long explanations to be 
made, which never quite reached the truth; 
that neither was entirely unbiassed and unpre- 
judiced in judging the actions of the other. 

‘*1f we only had a little home of our own,” 
Marie ventured to say, after one of those long, 
long talks, which had commenced in tears and 
bitterness to end in reconciliation, that almost 
repaid her for having been misunderstood and 
unjustly blamed. Not quite, for her head was 
throbbing with pain, and she felt weak and ill 
from her mental suffering; she noticed it her- 
self, sometimes, how physically exhausting 
these miserable disagreements were—particu- 
larly on this evening, when she lay extended 
on the sofa, with her head on her husband’s 
shoulder. 

She had thought and planned so much about 
this little home, all by herself, that it was a 
great venture to speak ofitto Morgan. It would 
be a painful disappointment if he did not ap- 
prove of it; she felt they needed to be alone 
more to understand each other better; why 
they should never have had this mutual ex- 
planation with this happy ending if the Judge 
and Mrs. Lockwood had not gone out to a tea 
company, from which Marie’s headache had 
excused her; and even then Mrs. Lockwood 
had said pointedly that ‘‘ Marie’s headaches 
came very conveniently.’’ 

‘If you could only afford it—we should not 
want a large house—only ourselves, and by- 
and-by—” But a kiss filled the pause, for a 
happy secret was whispered, and just at that 
moment her husband could deny her nothing. 

Certainly he could afford it, if that was all. 
He was doing the best business of any young 
lawyer in town, and steadily increasing. Old 
Mr. Fowler had come in that afternoon, and 
put the business of the disputed mill privilege 
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with the Hawley farm into his hands; a dis- 
pute that had been going on three years, at 
least, with no prospect of a settlement. His 
income was all of sixteen hundred that year, 
and he might easily say two thousand next, 
which was equal to five in New York. Dr. 
Ford, with their four children, did not have 
that to depend upon, so many people shirked 
their doctor’s bills, and the Fords lived quite 
well enough. 

‘* How wouid you like that three-story brown 
house with green shutters, three doors from 
Ford’s? It’s in one of the prettiest squares in 
North Street, I think.’’ 

But delightful as the prospect was, brought 
so near as actually to think of selecting the 
home, Marie did not choose to be so near the 
Fords’; she did not give her reason openly, 
though—one seldom brings forward chief mo- 
tives, even to one’s husband or wife, that is, in 
the early days, before ‘‘ face answereth to face.”’ 

**It would be too large, more room than they 
would need.’’ And here the animating dis- 
cussion was interrupted by the return of Mrs. 
Lockwood, who informed them that they had 
missed ‘‘a most agreeable evening.’’ 

** And the best tea-table I ever sat down to,’’ 
added the Judge, coming in from the hall with 
the usual fluidless ablution of his large, care- 
fully kept hands. 

** Did you notice the remarkable delicacy of 
that ham, my dear, and the delicious flavor of 
those broiledoysters? Really, you must instruct 
your domestic in this new style of serving them. 
I assure you, Ash, broiled oysters and stewed 
oysters are two distinct—ah—dishes!’’ 

‘*Marie will have to learn the secret, too,’’ 
said Mr. Ash, rather quickly. He thought 
Harriet might as well know their plan at once; 
he wanted to have it over with, supposing she 
did not approve of it. He had fancied it from 
the first, and it would not do to thwart Marie 
just now, she seemed to have set her heart 
upon it so. 

A weaker woman than Mrs. Lockwood would 
have said, at such an unlooked-for proposal, 
which she had no voice in making— 

‘Oh, very well; if you and Marie are not 
contented here, with all I try to do for you, 
why go, of course; oh, certainly!” 

That was not Mrs. Lockwood’s way. She 
held her hand quite as steadily to screen the 
heat of the fire, for it was midwinter now. 

‘You will find it much more expensive,’’ 
she said, in her quietest tone. 

“Oh, I dare say, but I need not stop to think 
of that, you know.’’ Mr. Ash was elated by the 














prospect of Mr. Fowler’s whole business, if he 
once got a foothold. ‘‘Marie thinks she would 
not have her headaches so often if she stirs 
about a little more, as she would have to in a 
house of her own;’’ which was true. It wasa 
lack of interest, as well as exercise, that had 
made her so drooping since the winter com- 
menced. Her own sewing had all been done 
the year before, and Morgan needed nothing ; 
she had made slippers for him, for Gilbert, and 
Judge Lockwood, and had knit Harriet and her 
aunt a Sontag, but morbid fancies have plenty 
of room to creep through the meshes of ‘‘ fancy 
work,’’ if it is made a business, and not a 
recreation. 

‘*T agree with you so far; Marie does not 
exert herself sufficiently.’? And, to their mu- 
tual wonder, this was all the objection Mrs. 
Lockwood made. She intended to have talked 
Marie out of it, as the ‘‘ weaker vessel,’’ in the 
morning; but Marie had a reason that Mrs. 
Lockwood submitted to on personal grounds. 
She was too regular and orderly in her habits 
to wish children of her own—they would have 
interfered with them—and the prospect of being 
annoyed with those of others, even Morgan’s, 
was unpleasant. 

‘* A child crying about the house would dis- 
turb us both,’’ she said to Judge Lockwood. 
‘‘It would be worse than Bijou; and what I 
have gone through with that dog, walking over 
my carpets and stretching himself on my rug, 
I never would have endured for any one but 
Morgan.”’ 

Not for her husband, certainly. In his wildest 
moments—that is to say, after the annual din- 
ner of the district legal dignitaries—he would 
never have contemplated the introduction of a 
canine member to the household. 

‘*And really I don’t know that I shall be 
sorry to be by ourselves again. Morgan was 
no trouble at all, but a woman is always about. 
I’m sorry for Morgan, though; he will regret 
it; he has been used to everything comfortable, 
and his wife will never make a housekeeper.’’ 

**T don’t know, my dear; she seems a kind, 
agreeable little creature.” And the Judge 
contemplated the toes of the slippers she had 
worked for him. 

‘But Ido; men are no judges; she will be 
almost as bad as Sophie.”’ 

Her husband might have retorted that he 
was one at least, by virtue of his office, but he 
contented himself with saying— 

‘Well, as to comparing her with Sophie, 
well, I think she is very devoted to your bro- 
ther; she is constantly consulting his opinions 
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and inclinations.’’ And the Judge’s tone had 
a shadow of reproach, if his wife had chosen to 
See ll. 

It was very hard that what afforded so much 
sunshine in prospect should be the occasion of 
so many storms ; but the house was not selected, 
and its furnishing completed, without nine 
distinct disagreements between Marie and her 
husband, and much hard feeling on her part 
towards Mrs. Lockwood, who acted the part of 
an adviser on all occasions, She was very kind 
about it too, putting off her own engagements, 
at a moment’s notice, to go with them to look 
at a carpet, or a tea-set; but while Marie always 
had grace or tastefulness in view, Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s decisions were made on the basis of 
utility, and we all know that the most substan- 
tial things are not the most elegant usually. 
When the house was finished, all the carpets 
would turn, all the furniture outwear its fashion 
by at least five years, and the paper show soil 
as little as it is in the nature of paper-hangings 
to do; you could discover Mrs. Lockwood in 
every arrangement connected with economy 
and convenience. In the kitchen she fairly 
shone—for there she had it all her own way; 
but Marie had managed to modify the Lockwood 
element in the parlors and chambers. 

Happy little woman when she had finally 
entered upon possession of her Canaan, and 
stood with beating heart, at the dining-room 
window, awaiting her husband for the first 
time, in her own house. 

Mrs. Lockwood had labored untiringly, and, 
thanks to her help, which Marie had never 
been so grateful for before, every nook and 
closet was in thorough order. The dining-room, 
which was also their sitting-room, was bright- 
ened by a cheerful fire, and faultlessly trimmed 
solar lamp; the tea-table, for their first meal, 
had been spread by Marie herself, and furnished 
thoughtfully by Mrs. Lockwood’s kindness. 
The neat tea equipage shone from the burnished 
tray—the tea-set had been entirely her selec- 
tion; her own cushioned-chair, Morgan’s gift, 
stood on one side of the pretty rug, with which 
she nad brightened Mrs. Lockwood’s utilitarian 
carpet ; her husband’s slippers were lying upon 
it, guarded by Bijou, who made himself quite 
at home already. Could they ever be unhappy 
in that dear, lovely little house, all by them- 
selves, with nobody to interfere or misinterpret 
her? No, indeed; all that miserable time was 
over with ; nothing but happiness, such as they 
had at first anticipated, lay before them. 

“Only think—our own, own house—your 
own tea-table, Morgan—isn’t it nice?’ And 
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kneeling on the rug before him, she put on his 
slippers with her own happy hands. 
‘*Splendid!’’? And, ‘the monarch of all he 
surveyed,’’ his kneeling wife included, Morgan 
Ash looked around the room with pardonable 
pride and satisfaction. ‘‘Oh, here’s a letter 
from Sophie; don’t read it now—let’s have 
your tea, Marie; I’m as hungry as a hunter.”’ 
It was next to unalloyed happiness to sit 
there seeing Morgan enjoy everything so fa- 
mously. If she could only entertain Gilbert at 
this snug little table, and have her aunt see 
how delightfully she was settled, she should 





have nothing to wish for. 

**T do wish aunty and Gilbert were here,”’ 
she couldn’t help saying, out of the fulness of 
her heart, though experience had taught her 
not to expect a very enthusiastic response. 
That was one of the quicksands of their mar- 
ried life—her husband’s indifference to those 
that she loved next best to him so often drew 
her into tears and reproaches. 

‘*1’d rather be all alone with my dear little 
wife,”’ said Mr. Ash, quite pleasantly. She 
could not quarrel with a preference so affec- 
tionately expressed. ‘‘ By the way, I wonder 
what Sophie has found to write about? Her 
letters are few and far between.’’ 

Marie volunteered to see. The letter was 
addressed to herself—Morgan had dropped all 
family correspondence into her hands since 
their marriage. Mrs. Taylor’s chirography had 
not improved in the year that had passed sinve 
Marie had first tried to decipher it. 

‘*She’s delighted to think we are going to 
housekeeping.’’ 

‘*Read out, when you come to anything in- 
teresting.’’ And Mr. Ash applied himself to 
the sardines leisurely. He had just reached | 
them through a round of cream toast and cold 
tongue. 

“IT am delighted to think you are going to 
housekeeping,’’ read Marie. ‘‘It will be so 
convenient for me to come into Chester now, and 
do my fall and spring shopping.’’ Marie made 
no comment on the openness of this congratu- 
lation. 

‘To tell the truth, I never cared to visit at 
Harriet’s ; she was so particular, and her hus- 
band so dre adfully pompous !”’ 

Marie glanced at her husband with a smile. 
Sophie had said what she never should have 
dared to, but had thought a hundred times. 

‘* Well, the Judge is, rather,’’ said Mr. Ash, 
with an answering smile; ‘‘ he gets in the way 
of it, you know, in court.”’ 

‘*] wonder you stood it as long as you did” — 
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here was sympathy for Marie from an unex- 
pected quarter. ‘‘Mr. Taylor said to me, only 
the week before your letter came, I should think 
Marie would be about worn out between the 
two.”’ 

“Sophie always was blunt,’’ said Mr. Ash, 
this time without a smile, ‘‘and gave her 
opinion about everybody right and left. She 
never could appreciate Harriet, though ; it isn’t 
in her.’’ 

‘*T am sure I should enjoy a visit to you. I 
knew we should agree elegantly, for I liked you 
from the first, so did Mr. Taylor; he said you 
seemed so fond of children, and could make 
I long to see Morgan in 
his own house, too; and now that he has one, I 
shall expect to see more of him than I have for 
As it is almost time to begin 


allowances for them. 


the last five years. 
on the children’s things, and as Charlie’s teeth 
need attention, and we want Morgan’s daguerre- 
otype taken, you may expect to see me be- 
As you don’t mind children, and 
seemed so fond of Harriet, I shall bring her, 


Sore long. 


too; she is crazy to come, and I don’t think it 
would do to leave her alone with pa. Of course 
I must take baby, as he is not yet weaned, and 
his teeth are beginning to trouble him; he is 
quite troublesome at night, and I could not trust 
him with a girl.” 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Ash, with more annoyance 
than amusement in his tone, ‘‘what are you 
going to do about it ?”’ 

It had not crossed Marie’s mind to do any- 
thing but endure the coming infliction. Of 
course Morgan would be glad to see his sister 
in his own house, and she should never dream 
of saying a word against it; but the prospect 
was far from agreeable. 

‘*T suppose I had better write and tell her 
we should be glad to see her.”’ 

‘*Oh, if you want her.”’ And Mr. Ash felt a 
little relieved ; Marie did not think it such a 
bore, then, and the children would be in bed by 
the time he came from the office ; he should not 
be expected to entertain them. 

And so Marie found when the party from 
Groton Mills arrived. Neither did Mrs. Lock- 
wood take much of the trouble from her hands ; 
an invitation to tea, with the children left out, 
was all the hospitality she tendered, and she 
seemed rather to blame Marie for not discou- 
raging Sophie’s proposal at the outset. It was 
a very hard fortnight, for housekeeping was 
new to her, and she had undertaken to do with 
one servant, as there were but two in the fam- 
ily. Mrs. Taylor’s nurse had her hands full 
with the children, and did not so much as 
23* 
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gather up their playthings after them. Then 
there were various mortifications from having 
calls of congratulation on getting into her own 
house, with the visitors shown into the parlor, 
which the children had been made to vacate at 
their approach, leaving a peculiar arrangement 
of furniture, in the shape of “‘teams,’’ ‘‘ tents,’’ 
and ‘‘ store ;”’ and, this not being enough, Mrs. 
Taylor always expected Marie to be ready to go 
with her, and show her the best shops, or to 
hunt up bargains. Marie did think Morgan 
might have taken Sophie off her hands, and 
allowed her to rest evenings ; but he stayed at 
the office as late as possible, and when he did 
come home, brought out a newspaper the mo- 
ment the tea things were removed, and re- 
mained absorbed in it till bedtime, while Sophie, 
entirely unconscious of shortcomings on his 
part, talked on to poor Marie, with intervals of 
rushing up stairs to soothe the fretful baby. 
These talks, coming when her physical strength 
was exhausted, were most fatiguing of all. 
Sophie did not rattle, neither did she converse, 
but poured forth a steady stream of words on 
subjects of no earthly interest or consequence, 
at least to Marie, chiefly connected with past 
illnesses of herself and her children, which she 
detailed at length; her husband’s business 
relations, and the past history of their family, 
particularly dwelling on what she called Har- 
riet’s selfishness. This last topic she instinct- 
ively reserved for Morgan’s absence, for, as 
she said to Marie: ‘‘ Morgan never would hear 
a word against Harriet, or see a fault in her; 
they were always as thick as peas in a pod, 
even before mother died and he went to live 
with her.”’ 

This free discussion of Mrs. Lockwood’s cha- 
racter did not tend to improve the state of Ma- 
rie’s affections towards her at the moment, and 
on her own part she made several confidences 
of her experiences and opinions which she 
could have bitten her tongue for the next mo- 
ment, knowing that Sophie would never be 
judicious in her application of facts thus gained. 

**It’s a long lane that has no turning,’’ 
and the visit came to an end with ten days of 
Mr. Taylor’s presence, which did not add to the 
agreeability of the previous company, the chil- 
dren becoming more noisy and clamorous than 
ever, teazing their father for ‘‘ cents,’’ to ride 
on his foot, and to purchase unending supplies 
of ‘‘candy.” 

But the last child and the last basket were 
packed into the capacious two-horse vehicle 
which Mr. Taylor had brought, and Marie had 
time to nurse a two days’ headache, and endea- 








vor to restore order to her house again. The 
soiled curtains, the dented furniture, the stained 
carpets, and fractured china madea discouraging 
review; and her husband’s namesake, proud 
of his first suit with brass buttons, had slid 
down two stories of banisters repeatedly, scor- 
ing the newly varnished rail, as he had done 
the mahogany bedsteads and bureau in the 
room his mother had occupied. 

Marie could not help a few tears of vexation ; 


an’s own sister, and she had al- 


but it was Morgs 
most romantic ideas of forbearance towards one’s 
husband’s relations, which had helped her to 
endure with Mrs. Lockwood’s unconscious dic- 
Now that she knew them both, the 
Mrs. Lockwood’s She 


had many noble traits, certainly, and a high 


tatorship. 
balance was in favor. 
sense of honor, which appeared to be entirely 
wanting in Sophie. She had never heard Mrs. 
Lockwood detail the unpleasant points of any 
one’s character, not even Sophie’s, and there 
were enough of them. Now that they were 
separated, and Marie had her own way a little 
more, she thought she could really love her 
eldest sister-in-law, if Harriet would only let 
her! 

But the yearning desire to see her own family 
was only the stronger with every such review ; 
after all, no one else could understand her or 
make allowances for her so well, not even Mor- 
gan; he always expected so much of every 
one, just as Mrs. Lockwood did, and was so 
people. It 


seemed a great while since she had seen aunty, 


quick at seeing faults in other 


and by and by it would not be pleasant to have 
Gilbert, so she ventured to bring the subject 
up again. 

** Don’t you think June would be a nice time 
to have Aunt Pierson and Gilbert here ?’’ she 
suggested, with great apparent carelessness, 
the first evening they were alone again. 

Poor little dissembler! she had been an hour 
coaxing him into unqualified good-humor, and 
waiting for the propitious moment to arrive; 
but for all the petting and smiles of the moment 
before, Mr. Ash’s face clouded, and he ‘said, 
coldly :— 

‘*T did not know it was decided to have them 
You seem bent on filling up your 
—as had invited 
Sophie, or the Taylor family were her relations ! 


come at all! 
house with visitors’ if she 
It was too bad, after all she had gone through 
with, and for his sake, too! 

But she would not quarrel if she could help 
it; it cost her too much to make up again. So 
she choked down the indignant retort, and 


said a little tremulously—* It seems ages since 
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I have seen aunty! 
year !”’ 

** You talk as if J had prevented your going 
to see her whenever you liked,’’ said Mr. Ash, 
sitting erect, and drawing his arm away from 
her as she perched upon his knee. 

‘* But you never have been ready to go with 
me, Morgan; you know yourself how disap- 
pointed I was last fall. 
time, if you had cared to go!”’ 


Only think—a whole 


You would have made 
And here the 
morbid sensitiveness on the subject of home 
got the better of her prudence. Morgan hated 
reproaches, but reproaches and tears are a 
woman’s only weapons. 

‘*T dare say I should have,” the withering 
court tone now, and he moved so impatiently 
that she stood up. 
of two days of miserable coldness and es- 
trangement, and Marie felt as ill as if she had 


It was the commencement 


endured bodily suffering, before she could make 
up her mind to say, ‘‘ It was my fault ;’’ a con- 
cession which was always expected of her, and 
thus far always conceded, sometimes at the 
expense of truth. 

‘* But if you knew how I long to see aunty; 
there is so much that I want to talk to her 
about.’? The concession, and Marie’s employ- 
ment at that moment, a little bit of embroidery, 
destined for the first little bit of a garment, 
overcame any distaste to the plan. 

‘*Would it make my penitent little wife, 
very, very happy ?”’ 

‘*Oh, so happy, you don’t know.’’ 
wan face took up its old brightness. 


And the 
‘*T knew 
you would consent! you kind, good, darling 
husband !”’ 

When we reflect that the individual to whom 
these endearing epithets were applied had not 
spoken to her, except it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the last forty-eight hours; had eaten 
his meals and read his newspaper in the most 
ungracious silence, had studied ways and means 
of making her feel his displeasure, and that the 
cause was a natural inclination on her part to 
have a visit from the friends she loved best in 
the world, it may be considered a question as 
But the granting 
consent was a favor now, and a favor conferred 


to whether he deserved them. 


disposes one favorably towards the recipient. 

‘*If you only knew how to take me, Marie ; 
but you do say such provoking things.’’ 
‘‘T dare say.’? The very words he had used 
the night of the altercation, but in such a very 
different tone ; so humble, so self-accusing. 

So Mrs. Pierson and Gilbert arrived in course 
of time; but poor Marie had been too nervously 


anxious that her husband should show them 
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due attention, and had been “hurt” in the 
morning because Morgan would not meet them 
at the station, and was so fearful he would be- 
tray any lack of warmth or interest towards 
them, that her joy in the meeting was sadly 
clouded. Instead of the happy evening she had 
pictured, she was constantly preoccupied in di- 
verting the conversation to indifferent channels, 
lest Gilbert should happen to stumble on some 
of his pet theories, which her husband would 
dispute, or Aunt Pierson’s sharp eyes should 
detect the alteration in Morgan’s manner to- 
wards her, which was so painfully evident to 
herself; and this was a type of the whole visit. 
It brought about one thing, though; with Mr. 
Ash’s forced civilities, and Mrs. Lockwood’s 
formal hospitality, Mrs. Ford’s evident recog- 
nition of Aunt Pierson’s good points, and the 
Doctor’s cordial admiration of Gilbert’s unusual 
self-cultivation, opened her heart towards them 
as nothing else had ever done. 

She was doubly watchful over every word and 
action towards her husband. It was bad enough 
to have those constantly recurring unpleasant 
scenes in secret, but it would kill her to have 
her aunt guess the truth, that she was not per- 
fectly happy ; and if Morgan happened to find 
fault with anything, she knew Aunt Pierson 
would take her part, and that Morgan never 
would put up with. 

The explosion came, for all her care, and just 
as she expected it would. Gilbert fortunately 
was not present; having gone on a morning’s 
rounds in the country with Doctor Ford. Mor- 
gan had been out of temper in the morning at 
some trifling neglect on her part, growing out 
of her constant occupation with her aunt; and 
to conciliate him, Marie had taken unusual 
pains with the dinner; she had selected his 
favorite joint, and made the pudding with her 
own hands, but the lamb was ‘‘ roasted to a 
cinder,” and the pudding ‘‘ heavy as lead.’’ 

**T do wish you would look after that girl of 
yours, Marie; that’s the second time this week 


” 


the meat has been spoiled. You know very 
well how I like it—neither too rare, nor too 
well done—just as Harriet always had it.’’ 

To be found fault with in that ungracious 
tone before her aunt was bad enough, but to 
have Harriet’s skill and management perpetu- 
ally held up before her was more than she could 
bear, added to her own disappointment, when 
she had taken so much pains. 

** You were so late to-day, Morgan; the lamb 
was just right at two o’clock.’’ He had never 
taken such liberties with his sister’s dinner- 





hour, and if he or Judge Lockwood was detained 
in court, the meal was served all the same. 

It was not in human nature to look into that 
dear face, so changed since it had left her own 
roof, and see the tears forced back from the 
heavy eyes, without speaking, when she knew 
her to be unjustly blamed. 

‘I don’t think you ought to scold her, Mr. 
Ash; she’s been in the kitchen the whole 
morning.’? Aunt Pierson’s tone rather than 
her words conveyed reproof. 

‘“‘T am the best judge of my own actions.” 
Marie’s deprecating look from one to the other 
was unheeded. Oh, if her annt would only not 
mind! she did not know Morgan. 

‘¢She’s all overdone now,’’ continued Aunt 
Pierson, warmly; ‘‘and shaking like a leaf, 
she’s so tired out. She works altogether too 
hard all the time; she never was used to 
it”? 

‘‘T never allow any one to interfere in my 
house, or in any of my affairs !’’ said Mr, Ash, 
with the flashing eyes Marie knew too well. 
‘‘Those who don’t approve of what they see 
are at liberty to leave !”’ 

‘¢Oh, Morgan,’’ groaned Marie, as the harsh, 
insulting words fell upon her ears, ‘‘ how can 
you? to aunty, too!” 

Mr. Ash pushed away his almost untasted 
dinner, and left the house. He had said more 
than he intended, as all angry people do; but 
he excused it to himself, as he walked rapidly 
back to bis office. 

To be told that Ais wife was making a slave 
of herself, when he could afford to hire twenty 
servants ; and to be taken up at his own table 
for speaking as he chose! It was a little too 
much for any man to take patiently. And 
Marie always in tears, always pleading sickness 
—it was just what he hated. No, it was just 
as Harriet said, she was no housekeeper, and 
did not know how to manage. 

‘*Oh, Aunt, if you had not noticed it!’’ sobbed 
Marie, as the dining-room door closed heavily. 
‘‘ Morgan can’t bear to be found fault with !”’ 

‘“‘T never saw the man that could,’’ said 
Aunt Pierson, decidedly ; ‘‘and I see just how 
it goes all the time. You, poor child, you! I 
knew, the minute I saw you, something was 
wrong. You give up to him too much; you 
spoil him. I should have liked to hear Gilbert’s 
father speaking so to me—guess I should! No, 
he knew better. He could have had the house 
to himself the second time ; but Mr. Ash needn’t 
think he’s going to get me out of the way so 


soon. I came to see you, and I’m going to, in 
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spite of him. No more than I always said 
though. I said, that very first time he entered 
the house, he’s a selfish man; he wants his 
own way in everything.”’ 

** But, aunt, you don’t know how good and 
kind he is sometimes. He loves me dearly— 
indeed he does !”” 

‘* Pretty way of showing it, and in your state 
of health, too! I guess the Judge never talks 
to Mrs. Lockwood in that style; no, nor Dr. 
Ford to his wife either!’? Which suggestion 
was sympathizing, and relieved Aunt Pierson’s 
excited feelings, but it was far from wise. 

**T can’t bear to think of going back, any- 
how,’’ said the good woman, rising, with a 
sweep from the table, and dropping into a 
rocking-chair, which was soon in full career. 
**Going away, and leaving you with that man! 
Why I never saw such a temper! He looked 
at me as if he was going to fly at me with the 
carving-knife. I don’t know how to forgive 
myself for letting 
little of him as we did, and coming way off here. 


you marry him, knowing so 


You, poor child, you!” 

And with these sentiments on both sides it is 
not strange that Marie was almost relieved when 
the long-talked-of, long- hoped-for visit came to 
anend. She was so afraid that there would be 
another outbreak; and thought that, if they 
were only alone again, Morgan would come out 
of the mood he had been in ever since the un- 
fortunate dinner. 

‘We shall never be happy unless we are 
alone,” sighed the little wife to herself. “I 
wonder if aunt is right, and I do give up too 
much. Odear! Why do girls ever get mar- 
ried ?” 

And to see Gilbert, who knew nothing of the 
affair (she had made her aunt promise not to 
tell him), and who was as blind to everybody’s 
failings as her husband was sharp-sighted—to 
hear him urge Mr. Ash to visit them, and thank 
him for his hospitality, in Gilbert’s old-fash- 
ioned, ceremonious way, Marie could not bear 
to see such kind feeling so utterly thrown away. 
She half wished her cousin knew that they had 
been there only on sufferance ; and yet Gilbert 
went the more happily through life, for this 
very blindness to disagreeable points in other 
people. 

Marie took out her work-basket and sat down 
by the window from which she had seen them 
drive away. We do not like weeping heroines, 
but it is undeniable that Marie, at this time in 
her life, cried a great deal too much for her own 
or her husband’s happiness, or for the good of 
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her eyesight. Her tears fell on the little robe 
she was shaping. 

‘*T wonder if my dear, precious baby is going 
to be a disappointment ?’’ she said to herself. 
‘*It seems as if everything I depended on does 
disappoint me; and I expected to be so very, 


very happy!” 


THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Imperial State crown of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was made by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, in the year 1838, with jewels taken 
from old crowns and others furnished by com- 
mand of her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds set in 
silver and gold: it has a crimson velvet cap, 
with ermine border, and is lined with white 
silk. Its gross weight is 39 oz. 5dwt. troy. 
The lower part of the band, above the ermine 
border, consists of a row of one hundred and 
twenty-nine pearls, and the upper part of the 
band, a row of one hundred and twelve pearls, 
between which, and in front of the crown, is a 
large sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for 
the crown by his Majesty King George IV. At 
the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six 
other sapphires (three on each side), between 
which are eight emeralds. Above and below 
the seven sapphires are fourteen diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds one hundred and 
twenty-eight diamonds. Between the emeralds 
and sapphires are sixteen trefoil ornaments, 
containing one hundred and sixty diamonds. 
Above the band are eight sapphires surmounted 
by eight diamonds, between which are eight 
festoons consisting of one hundred and forty- 
eight diamonds. In the front of the crown, and 
in the centre of a diamond Maltese cross, is the 
famous ruby said to have been given to Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, 
after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, A. D. 
1337. This ruby was worn in the helmet of 
Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, A. D. 1415. 
It is pierced quite through, after the Eastern 
custom, the upper part of the piercing being 
filled up by a small ruby. Around this ruby, 
to form the cross, are seventy-five brilliant dia- 
monds. Three other Maltese crosses, forming 
the two sides and back of the crown, have 
emerald centres, and contain respectively one 
hundred and thirty-two, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four, and one hundred and thirty brilliant 


























diamonds. Between the four Maltese crosses 
are four ornaments in the form of the French 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centres, and 
surrounded by rose diamonds, containing re- 
spectively eighty-five, eighty-six, eighty-six, 
and eighty-seven rose diamonds. From the 
Maltese crosses issue four imperial arches com- 
posed of oak-leaves and acorns; the leaves con- 
taining seven hundred and twenty-eight rose, 
table, and brilliant diamonds ; thirty-two pearls 
forming the acorns set in cups containing fifty- 
four rose diamonds and one table diamond. The 
total 
acorns is one hundred and eight brilliants, one 


number of diamonds in the arches and 


hundred and sixteen table, and five hundred 
and fifty-nine rose diamonds. From the upper 
part of the arches are suspended four large 
pendent pear-shaped pearls, with rose dia- 
mond caps, containing twelve rose diamonds, 
and stems containing twenty-four very small 
rose 
mound, containing in the lower hemisphere 


diamonds. Above the arch stands the 
three hundred and four brilliants, and in the 
upper two hundred and fifty-four brilliants ; 
the zone and are being composed of thirty-three 
rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has 
arose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded 
by four large brilliants, and one hundred and 
eight smaller brilliants. Summary of jewels 
comprised in the crown: 1 large ruby irregu- 
larly polished, 1 large broad-spread sapphire, 
16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1363 bril- 
liant diamonds, 1273 rose diamonds, 147 table 


diamonds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, and 273 pearls. 


WOMAN’S GRAVE. 


a man with 
somewhat of calm indifference, but when we 


WE can pass by the tomb of 


survey the grave of a female a sigh involun- 
With the holy name of 
woman, we associate every soft, tender, and 
We think of her as the 
young and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, 


tarily escapes us. 


delicate affection. 
and cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned 
feeling of the heart; asthe chaste and virtuous 
matron, tried with the follies of the world, and 
preparing for the grave to which she must soon 
descend. There is something in contemplating 
the character of a woman that raises the soul 
far above the level of society. She is formed 
to adorn and humanize mankind, to soothe his 
In the 
hour of distress she is the rock on which he 
leans for support, and when fate calls him from 
Can you 


cares and strew his path with flowers. 


existerice her tears bedew his grave. 


WOMAN’S GRAVE.—THE OLD HOUSE 








ON THE SHORE. 27% 
look upon her tomb without emotion? Man 


has always justice done to his memory ; woman 
never. The pages of history lie open to one; 
but the meek and unobtrusive excellences of 
the other sleep with her unnoticed in the grave. 
In her may have shone the genius of a poet 
with 
have passed along the sterile path of existence, 


the virtues of a saint. She, too, may 


and felt for others as we now feel for her. 


THE OLD HOUSE ON THE SHORE. 


BY ELLA C. BLOAN. 


A TENANTLEsS wreck on that lonely shore 
Stood the old house battered and brown, 
The surf dashed in at the open door, 
And the lattice was broken down, 
While through the chinks of the crazy roof drifted the 
wine-red rain, 
And drenched the torn curtains that ever beat on the 
broken window-pane. 


They say when the thunder-cannons rent 
The ramparts of the maddened sky, 
When the giant billows in fury went 
Down where the treasure-caverns lie, 
They struck the abode of the demons who dwell on the 
ocean floor, 
And bore them up with their mighty arms to the house 
upon the shore. 


And marvellous tales were told to me, 
Of the friends from the oeean flood: 
How they drowned with yells of horrid glee 
The voice of the wind, and their eyes of blood 
Peered from the broken windows throughout the rest- 
less night, 
While the old door creaked on its hinges, and the dwel- 
ing shook with fright, 


If the house was the haunt of the tempest, 
It was loved by the sunshine as well! 
And the sun never set in the red west, 
Where his ensign imperial fell, 
But he played in her nooks and corners, and gave her 
his parting light, 
Ere he wound her up in his rosy veil to kiss her a sweet 
good-night. 


I have often sat in the low door-way, 
To listen to the wail that the waters vave ; 
I have seen from the old house, many a day, 
The white sails ploughing the ocean wave 
And longed to know the fate of those who loved the 
sounding main, 
Who came to live on that lonely shore—yet no trace 
could I obtain. 


It had been a frowning, perilous night, 
But the gate of the sky let the dawn in fair; 
The ocean was sheeted with silver light— 
But where was the old gray ruin? where? 
The blue waves sung their morning hymn to the sand 
upon the shore, 
And the sun looked sad and lonesome, for the gray house 


was no more, 











BY THE 


Banos must be.a sincere friend of mine, after 
all, or he wouldn’t have been so good about 
taking me to see Miss Mudge. I passed an 
excruciating evening, showing myself off to 
that frightful old creature, and secretly watching 
Bangs making himself agreeable to that hand- 
some Miss Maud Evelyn Mudge. They seemed 
to enjoy themselves mightily ; that Miss Eve- 
lyn was highly tickled about something. I 
wish I knew what it was! It was probably at 
the expense of her aunt; thinking how the 
poor thing was going to be taken in by my 
making love to her. I’ve no doubt Bangs con- 
fided to her that he had put me on the right 
track. 

It’s hard work, this hunting up a rich wife 
to take care of afellah. Sometimes I think Ill 
give it up, and go to clerking, or something. 
If I could get a situation, now, in some of these 
big retail-stores, where the ladies would have 
plenty of chance to admire my hair, and where 
my clothes wouldn’t be thrown away, I might 
possibiy contrive toexist. I should charge my 
employer five hundred a year extra for my 
style-aw. Think they ought to be willing to 
pay me for just standing around and showing 
myself. It’ll be time enough to think of such 
a step if this affair should fall through. 


Live in good style, them Mudges do. Won- 
der how they ’d like a look at my room! Faint 


away to come into such a vulgar street, I sup- 
pose. I don’t like it any better than they 
would; but at present I don’t know of any way 
to better the mattah unless proposing to that 
antique lady will do it. I shudder to think of 
it; but how else is a fellah to get along? Only 
four hundred dollars; and it’ll take that to 
keep up appearances, buy my intended a pre- 
sent, and pay the minister. Sorry I spoiled my 
coat on New Year’s—puts me to extra expense. 
If I hadn’t have had sense enough to lay one 
of my carte de visite on my hat, so that Bangs 
would know me, when he came along, I don’t 
believe the policeman would ever have got me 
home. Hope the Mudges hav’n’t heard of that 
scrape ; but of course Bangs wouldn’t tell ’em ; 
he’s anxiofis to help along the match. 

What a nice fashion this of carte de visite is. 
I’d like to have a large circle of lady acquaint- 
ance, just for the pleasure of sending up my 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS,.’’ 


card—gives a favorable impression in advance- 
aw! I always imagine the dear creatures ad- 
miring my picture while I’m sitting in the 
parlor waiting for them. Now, for plain fellahs 
like Bliss and Bangs, it’s unfortunate ; but for 
me, there couldn’t be anything bettah. 

Meant to have made a surreptitious call on 
the ancient to-day; for I heard Miss Evelyn 
saying she was going to the matinee, and Bangs 
promised to meet her there; but it’s so rainy 
I hardly think they ’ll go, and the dampness 
will take the curl out of my hair. I’ve a great 
mind to de the business up by letter; it will 
spare her blushes, and it must be distressing to 
see her try to blush with that complexion of 
hers ; and I could never bring myself to attempt 
to press her hand with those black-lace mittens 
on; besides, I might wait a month for an op- 
portunity to speak, unless her niece went out 
of the room on purpose to give me a chance. 
Somebody else will be before me if it once gets 
a-going that she’s an heiress in disguise. I 
know at least six young fellahs who’d throw 
themselves at her feet without delay ; they’d 
lead her to the altar if she was eighty instead 
of forty. Ugh! the last time we went there, 
she had on a green merino dress and a blue 
sacque, and something in her hair that looked 
like a steel-bead purse. 

It’s so long since I’ve written a lettah that 
I hardly know how to proceed. I wish I’d 
saved a copy of a few of those I’ve got upon 
similar occasions. I shouldn’t be put to all the 
trouble of composing a new one now. I must 
send out one of the girls to get me some fash- 
ionable papah and envelops; in the mean time, 
I can he getting up the rough draft on this piece 
of wrapping-paper that came around that bottle 
of ‘* Hair-Tonique’’—splendid, that Tonique is, 
best I ever used. 

Now, then, to begin: I wonder whether she 
likes the style respectful, or the style impas- 
sioned-aw ; probably the latter. These elderly 
ladies usually do, I’ve found— 

‘*Miss Mudge,’’ (formal). 

‘*My dear Miss Mudge,’’ (respectful). 

** Adorable Lucinda,’’ (impassioned). 

Too much so, I’m afraid; she’s rather sharp, 
that woman is, and she may see through it; 
this is bettah. 
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‘*Miss Mudge; or, may I not say? My dear 
Miss Mudge,’’ (unites the tender with the re- 
spectful—) 

**Prompted by feelings which I cannot ex- 
plain (of course not; ’cause if I did, I’d get 
myself in a nice box), I sit down, this rainy 
afternoon, to throw myself (figuratively) at 
your feet. There may be those who prefer the 
fleeting beauty of extreme youth, but I have 
always resolved to choose a woman for her 
worth (in solid coin, or stocks and bonds). 
Such a woman I believe I have found in you 
(or I shouldn’t be making up a wry face over 
the cruel necessity) ; you are rich in all that 
makes your sex most precious (unless Bangs 
lies). What care I that you are poor, as I am 
told you are? that yon have no fortune to bring 
to increase my own? (That’ll bring her to 
terms, if it’s disinterested love she’s after.) 
All that I have is yours (in welcome). It 
is true I have not much to offer; but hearts 
that are devoted to each other feel not the want 
of this world’s goods, and I presume that by 
industry and close attention to business, I shall 
merit, as the advertisements say, a fair share 
of the public patronage. (That means never 
to neglect my clothes, nor lose an opportunity of 
exciting the envy of the other fellahs.) I know 
that you admire me—I mean you know that I 
admire you; you must have seen it in my 
looks, my words, my actions. Dare I hope 
that you may be induced to reciprocate my 
feelings ? to yield your happiness into my keep- 
ing (with a deed of all your real estate)? Do 
not hesitate on account of your poverty (I don’t 
on account of mine), nor the brevity of our 
acquaintance. Bangs will tell you that I am 
O. K. I need not hint that you will not be 
likely ever to have another such a chance; 
there are not many that can discover the dia- 
mond in its plain setting (I rather guess not, 
unless they ’re told), as I have done, and 1’m 
calied the best-dressed man in the city. Can 
you resist such inducements? My heart assures 
me that you cannot. Let us be married on the 
same day with Bangs and Evelyn. What do 
you say, my sweetest Lucinda? I shall call for 
your answer, in person, to-morrow afternoon. 
(I’ll have to squeeze the black lace mitten.) 

Yours, in expectation (of a hundred thousand 
dollars), FREDERIC FirzquisiTE.”’ 


Aw, Dora, got back with the paper and en- 
velopes? All right! that’s the style. I would 
give you a dime, Dora, seeing that you ’ve got 
wet, but I haven’t any about me. Unlucky, 
reawlly. Wish I had—do, reawlly. What’s 











that? A quarther would do as well? Oh, to 
be sure—would it, now? How funny you are 
for a creature moving in your sphere of life— 
aw! Can’t understand how you came so. Let 
me see—haven’t any small change at all, posi- 
tively. Shut the door, Dora; the air from that 
cold hall makes me shuddah. 


Engaged! haw! distressing, very, but has 
to be submitted to. I almost felt as if I’d 
rather go to work for a living when she met me 
at the door, and threw her arms about my neck 
in that demonstrative manner. Crushed my 
collah and disarranged my hair! If it had 
been Miss Evelyn, might possibly have stood 
it, in consideration of youth, beauty, etc. Bless 
my soul! I believe she ’d stand any amount of 
that kind of story that I’d a mind to tell her. 
Reawlly thinks 1’m dead in love with her own 
charms, and that I haven’t the most distant 
idea of the delightful surprise which she has 
in store for me. Shows how insufferably ego- 
tistical people can be! as if a fellah that half 
the girls in the city are dying for—aw! could 
be induced to make such a choice, if there were 
not some stronger attraction! It’s lucky for 
me she has deceived herself. I shall be quite 
ready to be surprised with the brilliant revela- 
tion. Won’t I throw up my hands and eyes, 
and then tell her that I’m almost sorry she’s 
turned out rich, because it spoils my chance of 
proving my devotion—ugh! and my unselfish 
passion—aw! She'll swallow anything, after 
that story I told her last evening. Iwas bound 
Bangs shouldn’t see what hard work it was, 
after the trick he played me, peeping through 
the glass door of the dining-room, with that 
saucy young lady, and tittering over the hug 
that old she-tiger gave me. I knew he was lis- 
tening, and it induced me to.pile up the agony a 
little higher than I otherwise would. I was ex- 
tremely provoked at Miss Evelyn, for looking 
so confounded pretty and well-dressed, and 
laughing every time she caught my eye, in that 
sly, bewitching way. Bangs will be a happy 
dog. Heigh-ho! I’ve half a mind to back 
out; but if I should, she’d sue me for breach 
of promise, and the fellahs would make fun of 
me. She could prove it by those two witnesses, 
if she wanted. And then, after all, when I’ve 
once got her money, I needn't be bothered 
much with her. 1 can contrive to pass the 
most of my time away from home. Sometimes 
I think I’d like a nice little wife—handsome, 
and gay, and all that; but to have to work to 
support one would be paying too dear for the 


whistle. She’d have to have bonnets, and 
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dresses, and things, and I should be so both- 
ered of mornings, with the baby crying, and 
all that, I shouldn’t have time to comb my 
hair nor pay proper attention to myself. I 
might even have to go to the butcher’s or the 
grocer’s, or some such coarse place. Couldn’t 
stand it—nevah ! 

I think, if I had the right kind of a horse— 
one that /ooked spirited, but wouldn’t run away 
with me—and a nice light sulky, and a splendid 
pair of driving gloves, and one of those fancy 
caps, and a perfect stunner in the way of fancy 
pants, and it wasn’t too breezy on the Bloom- 
ingdale Road for my health, that I could con- 
trive to get along and be tolerably happy; if 
the atmosphere was stormy at home, I’d just 
try the weather out-doors, you see. 

And in the summer I ’d havea yacht; yes, I 
would. If Mrs. Fitzquisite didn’t give it to me, 
I’ stay away untilshe was glad tocome toterms., 
1 wouldn’t go to Newport with her, and let her 
Sic w ine off as her husband, if she didn’t buy 
mea yacht to swell around the bayin. A horse 
and sulky, a yacht, and a set of those new- 
style diamond buttons at Ball & Black’s ; never 
any more trouble about my washerwoman’s 
bills; dress-coats, gloves, and perfumery, ad 
infinitum; a eweature to black my boots, and 
an endless supply of hair-oil; these will satisfy 
all the longings of my nature ; these will justify 
me in sacrificing my good looks upon the altar 
of Miss Mudge. The fellahs may joke me, if 
they want to; they ’d do the same, if they only 
had the chance. I was afraid I should have to 
degenerate into the shabby-genteel after my 
little ineans were exhausted ; I could bear any 
fate better than that, to have to go without 
gloves, and button up my coat to hide my want 
of fresh linen would kill me* I should expire, 
reawlly, of mortification ! 

Bangs told me on the way home that Evelyn 
had promised to marry him as soon as the trous- 

au could be prepared; they wanted to have 
the affair over before Lent, so as to enjoy a 
little gayety. We’ll be married at the same 
time, and I shall step right into the same set 
with the Mudges. I used to think Bangs tried 
to shake me off and keep me out; but he’s 
been good-natured enough recently. S'pose 
he ‘li want to be borrowing money of me after 
| come into my fortune. Ha! ha! Somehow 
I don’t feel quite easy about him; he’s always 
playing off his practical jokes, and it seems to 
me he has a queer kind of a look whenever he 
speaks of my matrimonial prospects. I hope 
he won’t be so mean as to blow on me, let that 
romantic antique know that I am pursuing her 








from interested motives, just in time to break 
off the match. 

If I thought: he ’d do anything as mean as 
that, I1’d hurry up affairs without his know- 
ledge; I’d persuade the old lady into a run- 
away match without loss of time. She’d be 
delighted, take it as another proof of my ar- 
dent and romantic disposition. Really, I’ve a 
great mind to do it any how; it will make mat- 
ters sure; and another thing, it will save the 
display of a public wedding. I’ve been dreading 
the ordeal of standing up with that ancient 
dame. How do I know but she ’ll take a fancy 
to be married in yellow satin with black trim- 
mings? It will be a great loss to society not 
to see me in my wedding-suit—aw; but they 
will have to submit to it, I’m afraid. 

I believe we’re going to have a fall of snow ; 
locks like it. It’s beginning to come down 
thick and fast. There ’ll be capital sleighing 
by to-morrow, if it keeps on. Heigh-ho! I 
wish I could afford a sleigh-ride. If ever I fee! 
more keenly than usual the want of a rich wife 
to give me what I desirg, it’s when I see these 
fast fellahs driving off in their splendid sleighs, 
looking as if they could afford to pay thirty 
dollars a day for an establishment, and consider 
it fun. A stylish fellah like me looks out of 
place walking when every one he knows is 
driving a handsome turn-out. It’s queer how 
fortune deals out her cards. There are some 
who seem to have rattans and mint-juleps 
rained upon them; they can get credit to any 
amount with the tailors and livery-men; but 
somehow I never could. It can’t be because I 
haven’t sufficient impudence; if I thought it 
was, I’d make a business of cultivating more. 
I thought I’d graduated in polite impertinence 
some time ago. No, I’m convinced it isn’t 
that ; it’s my ill-luck. Fate has fastened upon 
me Miss Mudge. If I am to have the fortune 


I deserve, I must have it with—Miss Mudge. | 


Oh, Miss Mudge! why couldn’t you have been 
Maud Evelyn Mudge, and still have been mine 
and an heiress? But no! that pretty piece of 
good-iuck was reserved for Bangs ; his bread is 
always buttered twice! Well, well, well, 
there’s no use groaning over a special dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Can’t expect the sweet 
without a little bitter. O gwacious, a little! 
She ’s bitter as tansy, Miss Mudge is! 

Yes, there’s going to be sleighing. All last 
winter I never had a ride. My life is one of 
extweme privation. Minus sulkies, gigs, cut- 
ters, sleighs, horses, suppers, champagne, and 
sometimes almost a scarcity of Lubin’s Extracts, 
handkerchiefs, and hair-oil. I can’t stand it 
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much longer—nevah! I did wise in proposing 
to that enamored being, and there’s no use 
in indulging in doleful reflections. I wish 
Bangs would quit tormenting me; he has some 
joke at my expense constantly. Evelyn was 
asking him last night his opinion about wed- 
ding-dresses ; if she should have a silk or satin 
dress, with an over-robe of lace. He said he 
should prefer satin, but he ’d no doubt Fitzqui- 
site would prefer the moire-antique article. He 
said, also, that he had observed a new style of 
bridal veil, the peculiarity of which was that 
it completely covered the face of the fair wearer, 
and that he thought it would be immensely 
becoming to Miss Mudge, if she should have 
occasion to need one—on account of her timid- 
ity, of course. 

Never mind. ‘‘Let them laugh who win.’’ 
I don’t look upon Miss Mudge as a woman ora 
wife—aw! I regard her with the eye of a pro- 
fessor of fortune-hunting, and in that profes- 
sional light she simply appears to my vision 
as the incarnation of the aforesaid horses, 
buggies, suppers, yachts, etc. She is the god- 
dess of liberty stamped upon unnumbered 
golden coins, which accounts for her complexion 
having such a yellow cast. 

Thera’s an idea strikes me!—if Bangs was 
here, he’d ask me if I wasn’t astonished at 
anything so uncommon, when everybody’s 
heard that before! This prospect of snow has 
put the idea in my head. If I’ve got to run 
away with that scarecrow, why not invite her 
to take asleigh-ride? We'll drive out to King’s 
Bridge or somewhere, and on the way there 
I’ll urge the romance and the delight of an 
elopement. I’ll persuade her to have the cere- 
mony done up before we return. We’ll order 
supper, and send for the clergyman, and have 
this affair off my mind in time to have some 
jolly drives yet this season, with a wife to foot 
the bills. I’ll take her back home as soon as 
the ceremony is over, under the pretence that 
it’s necessary to keep the match secret for a 
few weeks. But of course she’ll lend me a 
little money to meet a contingency. ‘‘ Hard 
times, men won’t pay me, money don’t come 
in, all be right in a short time, will have to 
look up something that will insure a proper 
subsistence to my precious Lucinda!’’? Then 
she ’ll come down magnificently with the need- 
ful, surprise me with her fortune, delight me 
with her generosity. ‘‘Her Frederic shall 
never be compelled to exert himself; she has 
enough to gratify his lightest whim!’ Aw! 
affecting, very! That ’s the way we ’ll manage 
it. The expense of the ride, supper, clergy- 
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man, etc., will be more than saved by the 
seclusion of the affair. I’ll outwit Bangs for 
once, if he has any idea of giving her warning. 
So, now that it’s all settled, I may as well 
compose myself, and order something decent 
to eat. I don’t know but on the strength of 
my prospects I’d be justified in treating myself 
to that set of buttons I want so much, and a 
dozen of those new-style ties. 

Hallo, Bangs! walkin. Reawly, quite sur- 
prised to receive acall from you. Came pretty 
near not discovering my lodgings? Well, they 
are rather obscure for a stylish fellah like me ; 
hard times, you see. Hope to change to better 
before long—ha, Bangs, you understand! Take 
a seat. Aw, beg pawdon—my curling-tongs ; 
didn’t observe they were in the chair. How 
do you like my new waistcoat? stunner, isn’t 
it? I think we shall have sleighing if it keeps 
on snowing till there’s snow enough. Think 
you might invite a fellah to take a seat in your 
slashing cutter. Otherwise engaged? haw, I 
s’pose so. Came to suggest that I get a sleigh 
to-morrow and run away with Miss Mudge? 
Why, old fellah, what on earth put that into 
your head? I was just thinking about that 
very thing myself, and you’re the last person 
I should have confided in—meant to have given 
you the slip. Oh, you think it'll be a good 
joke, and you ’re afraid she ’1ll change her mind 
if she has to wait very long—suspicious of me, 
and making inquiries about me? Don’t say 
so! thank you for giving me due warning. But 
do you think she could be persuaded into such 
a hasty affair? Not the least doubt of it; crazy 
to marry, and affects the romantic. You'll 
send a clergyman out to unite us, and we can 
return immediately to avoid suspicion? Oh, 
yes, I’ve no objection to that. And then I'll 
be sure of her, and it will be convenient to have 
somebody to cash my drafts? Thank you, my 
boy; but reawly can’t see why you should take 
so much interest in me. Don’t want to borrow 
money, do you? ’cause I tell you beforehand, 
that when I’m provided for, I don’t intend to 
borrow nor lend. You have no other object 
than my welfare? You say that as grave as a 
judge, Bangs ; and that’s enough to make any 
one suspect you of a trick—the more solemn 
you look, the more tricky you are—but as your 
advice agrees so well with my own judgment, 
I think Ill try it for once. 


Very fine dinnah, Mrs. Fitzquisite. They 
get up things in good style out here. Favorite 
resort of fashionable young fellahs. Rather 
expensive, though. I think, my dear, you’d 
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| ; 
better resume your cloak and bonnet; I’ve | ‘All that I have is yours, Frederick; every cent 


ordered the sleigh to be at the door by four | that J have in the world is in this purse ; take it in 
o'clock, and it’s nearly that now. Don't see welcome.’’ Three dollars and fifty cents! Not 
why we need to be in such a hurry? Well, enough to pay for the wedding-dinner. Come, 
there isn’t any particular reason, except to | Mrs. Fitzquisite, hav’n’t you carried the joke 
avoid suspicion. Aw, you impede my respira- farenough? ‘* No joke?’ You never said you 
tion, you do, upon my honor, and if you should were worth anything? No, you never did; but 
crush my collar, somebody imight take notice Bangs told me you were, or what do you sup- 
of it. Is this your bonnet? here, let me tie it | pose I married you for, Mrs. Fitzquisite? ‘‘ For 
for you. Believe me, I shall be as impatient love.’? Haw, love! haw, love! Well, actually, 
as yourself to rend the veil of secrecy which now, if that isn’t the coolest joke of the season ! 
for the present must keep our marriage from There, there, restrain yourself! Don’t try to 
the world. If those who owe me would pay up, scratch or bite, angelic creature, don’t! Love! 
I could satisfy my creditors, and all would be | ha, ha. Tie on your bonnet, and pull down 
clear again. A few hundred dollars would | your veil, and we’ll finish this delightful sleigh- 
answer, for the present, to make things right. ride, Mrs. Fitzquisite. 

I wish I had a friend of whom I could borrow 
it. (‘J wish you had, my precious Frederick!” 
Why, in conscience, then, doesn’t she offer to do 





























































AWKWARDNESS.— Women have a permanent 
it, herself?) Yes, if I had, say, a thousand advantage over men. Not only does timidity 
dollars down, I could square accounts, and say | 5) them naturally find more graceful expres- 
to you, ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzquisite, come to the home I sion, but they ein generally find something 
have prepared for you; it is poor, but our love legitimate to do with their hands—some little 
will make it rich.’’ (‘‘ Oh, J wish you could say occupation with the needle, the shuttle, or the 
it to-day!’ Why, in thunder, then, doesn’t fan—to mitigate the pains of embarrassment, 
she offer me ahome?) There, there, my deah, from which men’s hands have no safer refuge 
you are bending your bonnet all out of shape; than the pocket, most other expedients proving 
that must do for the present. As soon as fate a worse, and often mischievous alternative. And 
places it in my power, I will claim this hand | j¢ pangs area difficulty to the shy man, what 
can we say of legs, which, we presume, women 
never think of as an incumbrance at all? 
Where is he to put them? How is he to keep 
them in order, so that they shall not betray the 
perplexity of his soul? What an infinite variety 
of bad tricks, with these particular members, 
does not the demon of sheepishness suggest to 
, its victim in the hour of trial! What postures ! 
she going to keep this thing up? I’m getting | wryat oscillations! Who does not remember 
tired of it.) Well, then, my dawling wife, I | the curate immortalized in Shirlet, who, in the 
shall have to confide to you that I’m.very bad | gritical moment of courtship, contrived with his 
off—actually suffering, as it were, forthe neces | own hands to tie his legs so firmly together 
saries of life, I shall be compelled to ask you, | with his pocket-handkerchief, that he could 
as my wife, to bestow upon me enough funds | jot cot himself at liberty when retreat from the 


to keep me going forthe present. Funds? Yes, | gene of discomfiture became essential ! 
Mrs. Fitzquisite, funds! I take it you know 


the meaning of the term, a woman as accus- Maxims For PARENTS AND TRACHERS.—Never 
tomed to handling them as you are. ‘DoT | give reproof, if it can be avoided, while the 
mean money?” Why, yes, what else could I | feelings of either party are excited. If the pa- 
mean? ‘Jam willing to give you all Ihave, my | rent or teacher be not calm, his influence is 
precious Frederick, if that will be enough.’ | diminished, and a bad example is set. If a 
Enough? Oh, I don’t want it all at once! As | child is excited or provoked, he will not feel 
I said before, my dawling, a thousand dollars | the force of argument or rebuke. On the other 
will be as much as I absolutely require to-day. hand, do not defer too long. Seize the first 
If you could write me acheck upon your banker favorable opportunity while the circumstances 
for that amount, I should be much obliged. are fresh inthe memory. Reprove each fault as 
Wedding presents, you see, Mrs. Fitzquisite, | it occurs, and do not suffer them to accumulate, 
haw! ‘ A thousand dollars!’ I said so, madam. lest the offender be discouraged by the amount. 





which is bound with the marriage-ring to me. 
As it is, I must settle the bill, and go. I see 
the sleigh has come round, and your friends 
will wonder what has become of you. My sweet 
Lucinda, do not you know of some one who 
would advance the necessary means? (‘ AA, 
no, Iwish Idid!’’ Well, I must say, that wasn’t 
exactly what I expected. How much longer is 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


WE give this month various styles of dress 
and breakfast-caps suitable for ladies from 
twenty-five to fifty. 


Fig. 1.—A headdress rather than a cap, may 
be worn by a person still younger, any one 
who desires to conceal, as much as possible, 
thinness or loss of hair. It is made with a 





bandeau of black velvet ribbon, which has a 
flat bow edged with bionde over the forehead. 
At the side, a blush rose with pendent bud and 
foliage. The cache peigné is of blonde, with 
loops of velvet ribbon. 


is of blonde, with clusters of berries placed at 
intervals; lappets of blonde; black velvet 
loops. 


Fig. 2 is of black lace, roses withont foliage, 
end black velvet ribbon. It is pointed in front. 

Fig. 3.—Dress-cap, with a mob crown of 
thulle. The front, which terminates in long 
lappets, is of blonde ; bow of black velvet rib- 
bon, trailing half wreath of leaves, flowers, and 
berries. 

Fig. 4.—Mob-cap of figured thulle ; the front | 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Breakfast-caps for ladies of | 
middle age. | 
Vig. 5 las a crown of muslin puffs; the top 

| 


Fig. 5. 





is a fanchon of muslin, edged by a muslin frill ; 
a double frill of the same forms the front. Rib- 


bon bow and strings. 





Fig. 6 is of muslin and inserting, without 
strings or lappets. 








Fig. 7.—Square chemisette of narrow muslin 
plaits, edged by inserting and lace around the 















neck. To be worn with a low corsage by those 
who cannot uncover the neck in the present 
cold season. 





THE PAGE. 
Tus is exceedingly simple, being made of 
ribbon, cord, or velvet. 


Fig. 1. 








Fig. 1 represents the Page alone, and Fig. 2 
as it looks on the dress. 


Fig. 2. 








It is a very nice contrivance to raise the 
dress in muddy weather, and at the same time 
quite pretty. 








CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 

















WORK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW STYLES FOR SPRING. eis 
Fig. 1.—Dress of black silk, body made with 
a point in front. The trimming is a bias piece 
of rose sublime silk, put on to give the appear- 
ance of a Zouave jacket. Coat sleeve, with a 
gauntlet cuff of rose sublime silk. 
Fig. 2.—Spring suit for a boy. 
Fig. 3.—The Gagelin dress, for little girls. 
Made of a light-colored spring silk, and trimmed 
with rose sublime, azurline blue, or green silk. 







NAME FOR MARKING. 
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NIGHT-CAPS. 














EMBROIDERY. 





COIFFURES. 
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Fig. 1.—Coiffure composed of pansies and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—This coiffure is very simple, and generally becoming. 
The rosettes are formed of pieces of bias silk, about an inch and a 
half in width ; the edges are cut out in points, and the silk box- 
plaited and formed into a rosette, then sewed on to stiff net; the 
band can be of velvet or silk, and a bow of ribbon to match the silk 
is often placed on one side of the band. One or more colors can be 
used ; rose sublime and black make a good contrast. 
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Taerg is a lightness and convenience in small 
groups of flowers, or stars, for ornamenting a 
large space, as they can be placed at any dis- 
tances to suit either the taste or the time of the 
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ture of time and labor. The sprigs we are now 
giving are for darning on a netted ground, and 
with a border down the front of the curtain, 
form an elegant and durable ornamental article 
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SPRIGS FOR WINDOW CURTAINS, IN NETTING AND DARNING. 
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worker. They can either be arranged so as to 

produce « handsome and rich effect, or they can 

be worked at considerable distances, and yet 

for curtains look well, without much expendi- 
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2 | for the drawing-room. We need scarcely say 
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that the darning must all have the threads going 
the same way, and have the ends well secured, 
to preserve the beauty of the work. 

















ANTI-MACASSAR, IN DIAMOND NETTING. 
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Materiale.—Crocket cotton, No. 4; a bone mesh, No. 
§; and knitting cotton, No. 8. 

Tus being done in common diamond-netting, 
no description of it will be required. Begin on 
68 stitches, and net backwards and forwards 
until a perfect square is made. Be careful to 
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darn it entirely in the same direction. The 
border. may either be any netted edging, or a 
fringe knotted on. In the latter case, four or 
five rounds should be done with double cotton ; 
making it sufficiently futl.at the corners, and 
knotting the fringe in the last row. 
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SHIRT-BOX. 
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TRAVELLING SHIRT-BOX. 
(See engraving, page 285.) 


Tas simple and useful article is made with 
two covers, one for the top and one for the bot- 
tom. The top, alone, is ornamented, either 
with braiding or embroidery. They can be 
made of enamelled cloth, velvet, or any other 
material, and should be pasted on stiff paste- 
board. The pasteboard for the bottom should 
be seven inches every way larger than the top. 


| 
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Cut out a square of seven inches at each corner 
of the bottom, in order to allow the sides to 
turn up. Line both the top and bottom with 
colored muslin, letting the lining of the bottom 
extend over on all four sides, the length and 
width of the top cover, which should be the 
size in which it is desired to fold the shirt. 
Fasten two ribbons on each of the long sides, 
and one on each énd. Place the shirts in the 
box, turn up the sides, put on the cover, tie the 
ribbons, and you will be ready for your journey. 





PURSE IN COLORED SILK CROCHET. 
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Tne purse we are now giving is strong and 
useful, being in simple crochet, easily exe- 
cuted by any lady accustomed fo the use of the 
crochet needle. The little tassels may be either 
formed of the thin large beads, which must be 
solid, for fear of breakage, or they may be made 
of silk. If preferred, a clasp may be substi- 
tuted for the string, but the purse is complete 
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in either way... A more handsome effect is pro- 
duced if two colored silks are employed in the 
work. Magenta and a rich blue contrast well 
together, or black and Magenta. The pattern 
should be in one color, and the ground in the 
other, the silk being carried through each stitch 
at the back when not required. 
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THE CAPELINE OR HOOD. 


Ir is a square of flannel, trimmed 
with velvet, and folded, as in the 
cut. It is easily made, and very 
comfortable, as it covers the shoul- 
ders; and it has this advantage, it 
can be folded in a very small space 
for the pocket. 


INITIAL LETTER. 





Muterials.—Coarse canvas ; torquoise, maize, alabas- 
ter, ruby, and black beads—all No. 1. Also a reel of 
cotton, No. 10, and several skeins of coarse black crochet 
silk. 

THE entire design and border are worked in 
beads, the canvas being chosen of such a size 
that each bead coversasquare. Penelope can- 








vas is far the best for every sort of beadwork. 
Put on the beads with strong cotton, and all in 
the same direction. The alabaster appear only 
in the border, and are represented by those 
squares that are quite white. The black are 
engraved the same color; and the blue are 
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marked, both in the border and the piece, by 
horizontal lines. A line of rubies goes down 
each side of the border, and these beads also 
form part of the piece. They are represented 
by black squares, with a dot in each. Those 
squares in the pattern which are crossed both 
ways are done in maize beads. 

The ground is worked with black silk in or- 
dinary cross-stitch ; but of course wool may be 
used for this purpose, if preferred. 


—_——_ were --- 


WORSTED FLOWERS. 

Wecommence to give this month the patterns 
and directions for making a most exquisite 
bouquet of flowers, of zephyr worsted, com- 
posed of a large rose, which forms the centre, 
and the smaller flowers which surround it— 
namely, a pansy, a convolvulus, an anemone, 
a ranunculus, a daisy, a poppy, a narcissus, 
and a primrose. 

THE ROSE 

is made of two shades of crimson or pink, the 


darkest for the centre of the flower, the lighter 
for the petals which surround it. 





Take sixty-five inches of the darkest wor- 
sted, hold the end firmly between the thumb 
and fore-finger of your left hand, and make 
circles by winding the worsted round the fingers 
thus pressed together. When you have made 
ten circles, being very careful that they lie flat, 
and not drawn too tightly, lay them upon the 
table. Thread a needle with the same shade 
of worsted, and, commencing at the centre, 
pass it through the circles to the outer edge, 


being very careful that it passes through the 


centre of each thread of wool, and takes them 
exactly as they lie in order; pass the needle 
back, then out again, six times at regular 
intervals, drawing the return thread slightly, 
to form the indentations, and you will find a 


perfect rose-petal. Make three of these. 
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Take a bunch of small yellow pistils, about 
twenty ; fasten these together to a stem of wire, 
which you bend double. This stem should be 
about nine inches long. To form the outside 
petals, wind the lighter shade of worsted in the 
same manner as the darker; only, to make the 
petals larger, wind the worsted round fifteen 
times instead of ten, and fasten in precisely the 
same manner as the first, with six indentations. 
Make four of these. 

To form the flower, take one of the darkest 
petals, fasten it firmly to the wire stem by the 
foundation of the petal; take the second petal, 
and fasten it so that it will half cover the first 
one, and in this order put on all the petals, the 
darker first, and then the light ones, going 
round the cluster of pistils in regular order, 
and allowing each petal to be half covered by 
the one following. 

When all are firmly fastened, press them 
into shape by shutting the flower for an instant 
in the hollow of both hands ; then wind the ends 
of worsted left from each petal round the stem. 

Take now a long double thread of light green 
zephyr, and fasten it to the stem; pass the 
needle in at the outside of the overlapping 
petal, near the edge, taking up about four of 
the circles of worsted; pass it back, to make a 
loop; then back, to form a second loop. Make 
such a double loop over each of the overlap- 
ping petals, letting the needle go in deeply 
enough to fasten them down to the petal under- 
neath. Wind the green zephyr at the base of 
the flower, to conceal the pink already wound 
there and form the cup, and then wind it round 
the stem to the end of it. 


PANSY. 


Procure a mould two and a half inches wide, 
or, if you prefer, cut one of that width of 





smooth card. Take two pieces, twelve inches 
long, of brass wire, extremely slender, and 
with it encircle the mould, which should be 
exactly the form of a half circle on the top, 
but be cut to a point on the other half, to form 
the shape of the petal of a pansy. Take violet 
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zephyr, and wind it smoothly round the wire, 
to form the edge of the petal; then carry the 
zephyr lengthwise from one side of the wire to 
the other, winding it over the wire each time 
that it passes backwards and forwards, until the 
mould is covered entirely. Then remove the 
mould, and twist the wire ends firmly together 
at the point. Make two of these petals. Then, 
with a mould only two inches wide, make in 
precisely the same manner three yellow leaves, 
one dark and two light, which, before removing 
the mould, should be veined, by threading a 
needle with violet wool, and making three 
lines from the point to about the centre of the 
petal, diverging with the shape of the petal. 
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Take a piece of wire, about eighteen inches 
long, doubie it, making a loop in the middle, 
and cover this loop with green zephyr, to form 
the heart of the flower. 

Sew the two violet petals to this heart, in the 
shape shown in the engraving; then on each 
side fasten the two light yellow petals, and 
finally, in the centre of the base of the circle 
put the dark yellow petal. Bend the outer 
edge of the three last leaves slightly inwards, 
to shade them. 

Twist the two ends of wire firmly together, 
to form the stem, and cover them with green 
zephyr. 
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Made of silk, with lace inserted at the ends, and worked in chain-stitch. 
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MADAME DEMOREST’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


GREATLY IMPROVED HOOKS AND EYES. 





Tuey have all the merit of not unhooking of 
themselves, while they require no more atten- 
tion or effort to hook or unhook them than the 
ordinary kind, thus furnishing and combining 
the most simple and perfect fastening for dresses 
and children’s clothing that could be desired, 
and, as the inventor says, the great desideratum 
attained. 

Their peculiarity consists in a simple arrange- 
ment of one end of the wire forming a tongue 
or spring having a projecting curve under the 
hook, that allows the eye to easily slip over it, 
both in hooking and unhooking, without re- 
quiring any attention or variation in the usual 
method, and without the possibility of failure 
or annoyance. The sizes are numbered, and 
are also sewed on the same as the common 
kind. They are sold at about the same prices 
as the common kind, and their peculiar merits 
are easily and readily understood. 

The only wonder is that an arrangement so 
very simple and yet so valuable an improve- 
ment in fastenings for dresses should have been 
so long deferred, notwithstanding the many 
fruitless attempts heretofore made to obtain 
the desirable qualities that are so effectually 
secured in the Eagle Talon Hooks and Eyes. 

This article can be procured at the principal 
trimming-stores. 


TUCKING OR PLAITING. 

A practical and very useful improvement, 
and important to those who possess a sewing- 
machine. The patent self-folding, tucking and 
plaiting attachment for all the various sewing- 
machines. This tucker, while stitching, will 
fold each succeeding tuck or plait on all kinds 
of material, with any desired width or space, 
with perfect exactness (or mark for quilting), 
obviating all the measuring, marking, or creas- 
ing, usually done by hand, and is so simple and 
so easily understood that it requires no previous 
instruction to operate it. Retail price, $5. 

This attachment will be sent to any part of 
the Union on receipt of the price, with instruc- 
tions, which are so simple and so easily under- 
stood that no one can fail to understand and 
use it immediately. 

When ordering, please state on what machine 
it is to be used. 
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THE NEW SKIRT ELEVATOR. 

Madame Demorest has introduced a simple 
and very effectual method of keeping the dress 
clearof the pavement in muddy weather, which 
we beg our lady readers totry. It is better 
than all the ‘‘ hooks,’’ and ‘‘ pages,’’ and ‘‘ ele- 
vators’’ which were ever invented. The ma- 
chinery consists only of a yard of black or drab 
elastic, half an inch broad, and finished on the 
end with button and button-hole. Fasten this 
round the body, and draw over it the skirt of 
the dress, until it is raised toa uniform height, 
and sufficiently to quite preserve it from chance 
of contact. 

The advantages of this invention are, that it 
sustains the dress without injury, and with 
perfect neatness ; no hitching up in one place, 
and dropping down in another. It is also very 
simple, and very easily adjusted, and, lastly, 
is very cheap. 

She has prepared a quantity of these eleva- 
tors, and has them now on sale at 10, 15, and 
25 centseach. They will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

For any of the above articles, address Madame 
Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York. 





TAKE a glass vase, and round the pedestal 
put perforated paper, on which is worked a 
handsome wreath in floss silks, 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR, EYES, TEETH, 
AND EXTREMITIES. 
ON THE HAIR AND ITS PROPER TREATMENT. 


Tae human hair is formed by the conversion into a 
hard and polished tube of the soft substance contained 
within the interior of a follicle. This hair-follicle is 
formed by the inversion of the skin, so as to make a fine 
tube piercing its own substance, like the inverted finger 
of a glove, and lined with a continuation of the scarf- 
skip or epidermis. From the bottom of this folliclea 
papilla rises, the exterior of which is known as the bull, 
whilst the soft interior is called the pulp, and is very 
full of bloodvessels. Until lately it was supposed that 
the hair is a mere secretion, like the nails and epidermis ; 
but this view is now shown to be erroneous by the 
revelations of the microscope. All hair consists of two 
parts: lst, a corticle, or external substance of a horny 
texture; 2d, an internal medullary matter, resembling 
the pith of plants. The corticle substance forms a tube 
more or less horny and dense, and giving firmness to 
the hair, whilst the medullary substance is composed of 
a series of cells, which seem not to contain any fluid in 
that part of the hair external to the skin. On the exte- 
rior of the human hair there exists a thin, transparent, 
horny film, composed of flattened cells or scales, ar- 
ranged in an imbricated mauner, their edges forming 
delicate lines upon the surface of the hair, sometimes 
transverse, sometimes oblique, and sometimes apparently 
spiral. Within this there is a cylinder of fibrous tex- 
ture, forming the shaft of the hair, and composed of 
fibres marked by delicate longitudinal stria, which may 
there be traced. Among these fibres in dark hairs pig- 
mentary granules are scattered, giving the precise color 
and shade to the hair; but they are chiefly found in the 
central cells, where they abound so much as to form a 
dark spot in the middle of the transverse seetion. But 
sometimes this central collection is absent, and the small 
quantity of coloring matter present is diffused equally 
through the substance, The fibres of which the shaft is 
made up are probably cells become elongated by a pro- 
‘cess peculiar to fibrous membranes, and which have 
secreted horny matter in their interior. This change is 
continually going on in the bulb, at the base of the part 
previously completed ; and by the progressive formation 
of new cells the shaft is made to grow from its bottom, 
being at the same time protruded through the skin. The 
central medullary substance appears to be formed by 
the cells of the pulp, in which a growth is continually 
taking place at the same rate as that of the bulb. The 
imbricated layer of cells which forms the true cortical 
substance may be compared to the scarf-skin with which 
it is continuous, being developed by the external layer 
of the bulb. Thus the hair is constantly undergoing a 
process of lengthening by the addition of new substance 
at its base, just as the teeth of the rodentia grow from 
their pulps. The part once formed usually remains 
without alteration, excepting that produced by external 
influences ; but there is strong reason to believe that 
uuder certain circumstances it may be altered in color, 
etc., by changes at its base, the effect of which is propa- 
gated throughout its length. Instances are recorded of 
the change of the entire hair from black to gray ina 
single night, which can only be understood by a know- 
ledge of this cellular structure of the hair, and of the 




















possibility of a fluid, chemically affecting the pigment, 
being secreted at the base, and imbibed through the 
whole internal cellular structure. In certain diseases, 
also,-the hair becomes split, and exudes a glutinous 
matter, which is evidently transmitted through the 
canal; and it is even said -by persons worthy of credit 
that in some severe cases blood is given out by the hair 
on its division. 

With this curious structure, which I have been par- 
ticular in describing, on account of the importance of 
the hair in point of ornament, it is no wonder that when 
badly treated, hair becomes rapidly injured in quality 
and color. In describing the skin, I had occasion to 
show that the hair follicles and the sebaceous follicles 
coalesce in their external openings, and, as a conse- 
quence, when one of these is obstructed or diseased, the 
other suffers. Unless the skin is kept ina healthy state, 
and its epidermis is removed by frivtion or ablution, the 
hair can with difficulty protrude from its seat or follicle, 
and, as a consequence, it is dwarfed, or even deformed, 
by being twisted on itself as it lies confined in its course 
through the skin. It also explains the effect of stimu- 
lants upoa its growth, which, though denied by some 
people, is too clearly the case to be disputed. Grease, 
in all its varieties, is no stimulant, though it aids the 
growth by allowing the hair to escape from its follicles. 
Whatever is a stimulant to the skin has a similar effect 
upon the hair, the vessels of the skin itself and of the 
hair follicles being closely connected. Hence it is that 
whatever blisters the skin will, in a less dose, stimu- 
late the hair follicle to secretion, such as turpentine, 
cantharides, or ammonia. Soap is generally injurious, 
from its removal of the oily matter of the hair; butin 
some cases, when there is a quantity of old and tough 
epidermis matted with the contents of the sebaceous 
follicles, and obstructing the growth of the hair, no- 
thing else will liberate it from this injurious thraldom. 
For young children it should never be used in those 
cases when plenty of water is likely to be employed ; 
but if the head is not regularly washed every day, soap 
will rather be beneficial than otherwise, for it will only 
remove enough of these impeding materials without 
entirely destroying the secretion of oily matter or ren- 
dering the hair too dry and brittle. I am quite sure, 
however, that with proper cleanliness, the hair ought 
never to be touched with soap, egg, or any other solvent 
of oil. Nevertheless, as I said before, if this daily 
washing is not practised, and in the long hair of ladies 
it scarcely can be, an occasional washing with the yolk 
of egg is beneficial. Next to ablution comes friction, 
which acts in the same way, and, when not too violent, 
is very efficacious. But when employed through the 
medium of a sharp-toothed comb or a very penetrating 
brush, which is improperly used, it is mechanically 
injurious, by leaving the true skin bare of its covering 
and causing it to become inflamed. Few people use a 
brush in a proper manner, either upon their clothes or 
their heads, The first thing they do is to drive it into 
the skin ina perpendicular direction, which necessarily 
causes an injury to its structure when followed by a 
rough thrust in a lateral direction. But if carefully 
used, the brush ought to be pushed into the hair at an 
angle with the surface of the skin, and as soon as it 
reaches that surface it should be kept from irritating it 
more than enough to raise any loose particles of epider- 
mis. It is of no use to attempt to prevent this abuse of 
the brush by allowing the use only of soft bristles, be- 
cause such a material will not and cannot be made to 
enter a curly or stubborn crop, and is, therefore, quite 
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inefficient. The error is in the hand, not in the tool, 
and this should be fully understood. 
to be manipulated in a scientific manner by a master of 
the hair-brush ; and I know few more painful moments 
in the ordinary affairs of life than the clumsy attempts 
at brushing made by an ignorant hair-dresser. From 
those remarks it may be understood—ist, that the folli- 
cles of the skin sre by nature intended to lubricate each 


It is a pleasure 


hair as it passes out, and when in a healthy state sufli- 
ciently so to serve it in its whole length ; 2d, that soap 
and egg only remove that which is intended by nature 
to supply a want of the hairy covering ; 3d, that stimu- 
lants may be made to encourage the growth of the hair 
directly, while oily matters only permit its escape from 
its previous thraldom ; 4th, that plain water or friction 
are the only means necessary for keeping a healthy crop 
of hair in a proper state, but that a neglected scalp may 
require soap or yolk of egg. 

With regard to the oily matter required by the hair, 
it should be of such a nature as to remain liquid in the 
open air. Vegetable oils rapidly lose the fluid portion 
of their contents, so that in a very short time the hair 
is left in a worse state than before, because it is no loager 
moistened, and, in addition, it has afresh layer of sticky 
and clogging matter. 

By cutting the hair, whether with the scissors or the 
razor, its growth appears to be accelerated, though in 
what way it is difficult to show. When the razor is 
used, it is applied so near to the bulb, and remeves so 
completely any foreign matter impeding the exit of the 
hair, that we can readily see how it may affect the ques- 
tion; but this is not the case with the scissors, when 
applied to the long hair of the female sex, and yet we 
are constantly told that their use to the tips of what the 


’ 


ladies call ‘‘ back hair,’’ causes an immediate effect on 
The belief is so general that we ought not 


to dispute it, and Iam by no means inclined so to do; 


its growth. 


but I suspect that the effect in preventing the split ends 
from being broken off is greater than upon the growth 
from the root. All hair, when once cut, becomes broken 
into two or more fibrors extremities ; and these, being 
fine and delicate, are eas''y removed from the thick and 
still whole body of the hair, by which the growth ap- 
pears to be checked, thongh it may all the time be going 
on steadily. But supposing no removal of their broken 
ends and the growth to go on, there will be an evident 
increase, because there is no loss at the one end to coun- 
terbalance the growth at the other. Such is evidently 
the effect of cutting upon the coarser hair of the tails of 
horses, and possibly the same may take place in the soft 
hair of our female partners iu creation. But in what- 
ever way the cutting of hair may act, there can be no 
doubt that it does improve the length and strength; 
and after once being adopted for children’s hair, it 
should afterwards be repeated at short intervals, in 
order to avoid the splitting of the ends mentioned above. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Breer Fairrers.—The remains of cold roast beef, pep- 
per and salt to taste, three-fourths of a pound of flour, 
one-half a pint of water, two ounces of butter, the whites 
of two eggs. Mix very smoothly, and by degrees, the 
flour with the above proportion of water; stir in two 
ounces of butter, which must be melted, but not oiled, 
and just before it is to be used, add the whites of two 
well-whisked the batter be too thick, 
Pare down the cold beef 
into thin shreds, season with pepper and salt, and mix 


eyes Should 


more water must be added 
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it with the batter. Drop a small quantity at a time into 
a pan of boiling lard, and fry from seven to ten minutes, 
according to the size. When done on one side, turn and 
brown them on the other. Let them dry for a miaute 
or two before the fire, and serve on a folded napkin. A 
small quantity of finely-minced onions, mixed with the 
batter, is an improvement. 

Pork CurLers.—The remains of cold roast loin of 
pork, one ounce of butter, two onions, one dessertspoon- 
ful of flour, half a pint of gravy, pepper and salt to 
taste, one teaspoonful of vinegar and mustard. Cut the 
pork into nice-sized cutlets, trim off most of the fat, and 
chop the onions. Put the butter into a stewpan, lay in 
the cutlets and chopped onions, and fry a light brown; 
then add the remaining ingredients, simmer gently for 
five or seven minutes, and serve. 


Haricot Mutroy.—The remains of cold neck or loin 
of mutton, two ounces of butter, three onions, one des- 
sertspoonful of flour, half a pint of good gravy, pepper 
and salt to taste, two tablespoonfuls of port wine, one 
tablespoonful of mushroom catsup, two carrots, two 
turnips, one head of celery. Cut the cold mutton inte 
moderate-sized chops, and take off the fat; slice the 
onions, and fry them with the chops, in a little butter, 
of a nice brown color; stir in the flour, add the gravy, 
and let it stew gently nearly an hour. In the meantime 
boil the vegetables until nearly tender, slice them, and 
add them to the mutton about a quarter of an hour be- 
fore it is to be served. Season with pepper and salt, add 
the catsup and port wine, give one boil, and serve. 


Hasnep Game.—The remains of cold game, one onion 
stuck with three cloves, a few whole peppers, a strip of 
lemon-peel, salt to taste, thickening of butter and flour, 
one glass of port wine, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 
one tablespoonful of catsup, one pint of water or weak 
stock. Cut the remains of cold game into joints, reserve 
the best pieces, and the inferior ones and trimmings, put 
into astewpan, with the onion, pepper, lemon-peel, salt, 
and water or weak stovk ; stew these for about an hour, 
and strain the gravy, thicken it with butter and flour; 
add the wine, lemon-juice, and catsup; lay in the pieces 
of game, and let them gradually warm through by the 
side of the fire; do not allow them to boil, or the game 
will be hard. 
and garnish the dish with sippets of toasted bread. 


When on the point of simmering, serve, 


Croquetres oF TcRKEY.—The remains of cold turkey ; 
to every half pound of meat allow two ounces of ham or 
bacon, two shalots, one ounce of butter, one tablespoonful 
of flour, the yolks of two eggs, egg and bread-crumbs. 
The smaller pieces, that will not do for a fricassee or 
hash, answer very well for this dish. Mince the meat 
finely with ham or bacon in the above proportion ; make 
a gravy of the bones and trimmings; well season it; 
mince the shalots; put them into a stewpan with the 
butter ; add the flour; mix well; then put in the mince, 
and about halfa pint of the gravy made from the bones. 
(The proportion of butter must be increased or diminished 
according to the quantity of mince.) When just boiled, 
add the yolks of two eggs ; put the mixture out to cool, 
and then shape it in a wineglass. 
with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them a delicate 
brown; put small pieces of parsley-stems for stalks, 
and serve with rolled bacon cut very thin. 


Cover the croquettes 


Fricasserp Turkey.—The remains of cold roast or 
boiled turkey ; a strip of lemon-peel, a bunch of savory 
herbs, one onion, pepper and salt to taste, one pint of 
water, four tablespoonfuls of cream, the yolk of an egg 
Cut some slices from the remains of a cold turkey, and 























put the bones and trimmings into a stewpan, with the 
lemon-peei, herbs, onion, pepper, salt, and the water; 
stew for an hour, strain the gravy, and lay in the pieces 
of turkey. When warm through, add the cream and 
the yolk of an egg ; stir it well round, and, when getting 
thick, take out the pieces, lay them on a hot dish, and 
pour the sauce over 
of toasted bread. 


Garnish the fricassev with sippets 
Celery or cucumbers, cut into small 
pieces, may be put in the sauce; if the former, it must 
be boiled first. 

Cueap Soup.—Put four ounces of Scotch barley, well 
washed, into five quarts of water, with four ounces of 
sliced onions; boil gently one hour, and pour it into a 
pan. 
of fresh beef or mutton dripping, or melted suet, or fat 


Then put into a saucepan from one to two ounces 
bacon cut fine. When melted in the saucepan, stir into 
it four ounces of oatmeal, and rub them together till 
they become a soft paste. Then add, a little at a time, 
the barley broth, stirring it well together till it boils. 
For seasoning, put in a basin a little celery or cress 
seed, a little black pepper and allspice ground, and a 
very little Cayenne pepper; mix them smooth with a 
little of the soup, and stir it into the rest. Simmer 
gently for a quarter of an hour, season with salt and it 
is ready. The flavor may be varied by any variety of 
herbs, or a larger portion of onions, or carrots and tur- 
nips, or green celery ; and rice, or wheat flour, instead 
of oatmeal and barley. 

Cueap Soup with Meat.—Get two pounds of leg, shin, 
or neck of beef, cut it into pieces, and boil gently in six 
quarts of water, for about an hour and a half. Thenadd 
a pint of split peas, a pound of mealy potatoes sliced, 
and a head of celery cut small. Slice a few onions and 
fry them in a little fat, dredging them slightly with 
flour, till they are nicely brown; then stir them into 
Let the whole 
boil till the vegetables are thoroughly tender, and the 
peas well broken in. 


the soup, with salt and pepper to taste. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

BREAKFAST CAKE.—Put into a quart of flour four 
ounces of butter, and, if you use new milk, put in three 
large spoonfuls of yeast; make it into biscuits, and 
prick them with a fork. 

If you have sour milk, omit the yeast, and put a tea- 
spoonful of pearlash in the sour milk; pour it while 
effervescing into the flour. These biscuits are 


likely to injure the health than if raised with yeast. 


less 


Cream SHort CAkes.—In the country, where cream is 
plenty, this is a favorite cake at the tea-table. Rub into 
a quart of flour a bit of butter as large as an egg, sprinkle 
over a teaspoonful of salt; take half a pint of thick 
cream, a little sour, half a teaspoonful of pearlash dis- 
solved in water, poured into the cream, and milk added 
sufficient to wet the flour. 
that sweet. Then there needs no pearlash. 
pensive food. 


Some use all cream, and 
It is ex- 


LAPLANDS, FOR BREAKFAST OR TeEA.—Beat separately 
the whites and yolks of five eggs; add one pint of rich 
cream, and one pint of flour, or perhaps a little more— 
enough to make it the consistency of pound-cake. Bake 
it in small round tins, in a quick oven. 

Rvusks.—Beat seven eggs well, and mix with half a 
pint of new which 
ounces of butter; add to it a quarter of 


milk, in have been melted four 
a pint of yeast 
and three ounces of sugar, and put them by degrees into 
as much flour as will make a very light paste, rather 
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RECEIPTS. 








like a batter, and let it rise before the fire half an hour; 
then add some more flour to make it a little stiffer, but 
not stiff. Work it well, and divide it into small loaves 
or cakes, bout five or six inches wide, and flatten them. 
When baked, and culd, slice them the thickness of rusks, 
and put them in the oven to brown a little. The cakes, 
when first baked, eat deliciously, if buttered for tea; or, 
made with caraway, to eat cold. 

Svet Puppine.—Suet, quarter of a pound ; flour, three 
tablespoonfuls; two eggs; a little grated ginger, and 
half a pint of milk. 
roll it with the rolling-pin, so as to mix it well with the 
flour; beat up the eggs, mix them with the milk, and 
then mix all together; wet your cloth well in boiling 


Mince the suet as fine as possible, 


water, flour it, tie it loose, put it into boiling water, and 
boil it an hour and a quarter. 

VERMICELLI Puppina.—Wash three ounces of vermi- 
celli; boil it for fifteen minutes in a pint of milk, with 
a bit of cinnamon and lemon-peel. When nearly cold, 
pick out the cinnamon and peel, sweeten it, and add the 
well-beaten yolks of six, and the whites of two eggs 
Mix it well, and bake it in a buttered disb for half an 
hour. 

It may be boiled for one hour and a half, and served 
with a sweet sauce. 

Nice AppLe Peppina.—Pare and core twelve large 
apples, put them into a saucepan with water sufficient 
to cover them, stew them till soft, and then beat them 
smooth, and mix in three-quarters ofa pound of pounded 
loaf sugar, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, the juice 
and grated peel of two lemons, and the well-beaten 
yolks of eight eggs; linea dish with puff paste, put in 
the pudding, and bake it for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour; before serving grate loaf sugar over the top till 





it looks white. 


PREPARATIONS OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

TaPioca.—Choose the largest sort, pour cdld water on 
to wash it two or three times; then soak it in fresh 
water five or six hours, and simmer it in the same until 
it becomes quite clear; then put lemon-juice, wine, and 
The peel should have been boiled in it. It 
thickens very much. 


sugar. 


Saco.—Cleanse it by first soaking it an hour in cold 
water, and then washing it in fresh water. To a tea- 
cupful add a quart of water and a bit of lemon-peel, 
simmer it till the berries are clear, season it with wine 
and spice, and boil it all up together. The sago may be 
boiled with milk instead of water, tili reduced to one- 
half, and served without seasoning. 

Saco Mi_tx.—Cleanse as above, and boil it slowly, and 
wholly with new milk. It swells so much, that asmall 
quantity will be sufficient for a quart, and when done it 
will be diminished to about a pint. It requires no sugar 
or flavoring. 


Grouxp Rice Mi.tx.—Boil one spoonful of ground 
rice, rubbed down smooth, with one pint and a half of 
milk, a bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel, and 


Sweeten when nearly done. 


nutmeg. 


ResToRATIVE Mitx.—Boil a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass in a pint of new milk till reduced to half, and 
sweeten. 

Sver Mirxk.—Cut one ounce of mutton or veal suet into 
shavings, and warm it slowly over the fire in a pint of 
milk, adding a little grated lemon-peel, cinnamon, and 
loaf-sugar. 
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BarLey Mitx.—Boil half a pound of washed pearl 
barley in one quart of milk and half a pint of water, 
and sweeten; boil it again, and drink it when almost 
cold 

BAKED MILK is much recommended for consumptions. 
The milk should be put into a moderately warm oven, 
and be left in it all night 

CALves’ Feet AND MiLK.—Put into a jar two calves’ 
feet, with a little lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace, and 
equal quantities of milk and water to cover them; tie 
over closely, and set in a slack oven for three hours ; 
when cold, take off the fat, and sweeten and warm as 
required 

Sueep’s Trotrers.—Simmer six sheep's trotters, two 
blades of mace, a little cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few 
hartshorn shavings, and a little isinglass, in two quarts 
of water, to one; when cold, take off the fat, and give 
nearly half a pint twice a day, warming with it a little 
new milk 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Cook Ovstrers.—Butter a saucer or shallow dish, 
and spread over it a layer of crumbled bread, a quarter 
of an inch thick; shake a little pepper and salt, and 
then place the oysters on the crumbs; pour over, also, 
all the liquor that can be saved in opening the oysters; 
and then fill up the saucer or dish with bread-crumbs, 
a little more pepper and salt, and a few lumps of butter 
here and there at the top, and bake half an hour or an 
hour, according to the size. The front of a nice clear fire 
is the best situation; but if baked in a side oven, the 
dish should be set for a few minutes in front, to brown 
the bread 

To Make Biane Manae.—To one ounce of isinglass 
add half a pint of new milk; let it soak five minutes; 
boil two or three laurel-leaves in a pint of cream and 
half a pint of milk; when boiling, pour it over the 
soaked isinglass; stir till dissolved; add four or five 
ounces of lump sugar, and a little brandy, if approved; 
strain through muslin, stir occasionally till it thick- 
ens, then put it into moulds. 

BLowina out A CANDLE.—There is one small fact in 
domestic economy which is not generally known, but 
which is useful as saving time, trouble, and temper. 
If a candle be blown out holding it above you, the wick 
will not smoulder down, and may, therefore, be easily 
lighted again; but if blown upon downwards, the con- 
trary is the case. 

Fancy Cakes.—Little fancy cakes eat much “shorter"’ 
if put while hot into a heated jar, instead of being al- 
lowed to cool according to the usual custom. 


Rice Frora.—A cheap and ornamental dish. For one- 
third of a pound of rice allow one quart of new milk, the 
whites of three eggs, three ounces of loaf-sugar, finely 
pounded, a stick of cinnamon, or eight or ten drops of 
almond flavoring, or six or eight young laurel-leaves, 
Boil the 
rice in a pint or rather less of water; when the water is 


and a quarter of a pound of raspberry jam. 


absorbed, add the milk and let it go on boiling till quite 
If cinna- 
mon or laurel-leaves are used, boil them with the milk, 


tender, keeping it stirred to prevent burning. 


and remove them when the rice is sufficiently done; if 
essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 
dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is cold, 
put itin a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up the egg 
whites and sugar to a froth, cover the rice with it, and 
stick bits of raspberry jam over the top. 
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Coip Fish —By the following plan a good dish may 
be made from any kind of cold fish: Free the fish from 
the bone, and cut into small pieces. Season this with 
onions and parsley chopped, and salt and pepper. Beat 
two eggs well with a tablespoonful of catsup. Mix the 
whole together with the fish, and put it in a baking-dish 
with two or three small slices of bacon ovegit. Bake 
before the fire in a Dutch oven. Serve with melted but- 
ter or oyster sauce. 

To Prepare Cocoa.—Cocoa nibs require from two to 
three hours’ boiling to extract all their goodness. The 
vessel containing them should be placed near the fire, so 
as to heat gradually until the decoction is at the boiling 
point, at which it must be kept, and not permitted to 
boil violently. It is a mistake to suppose that nibs are 
soluble, or that a high color is requisite for goodness. 
Flaked cocoa is nothing but the refuse of better prepara- 
tions. 

Cieanina Harr-Brusnes.—It is said that soda dis- 
solved in cold waiter is better than soap and hot water. 
The latter very soon softens the hairs, and the rubbing 
completes their destruction. Soda, having an affinity 
for grease, cleans the brush with a very little friction. 

To CLean Gitt Frames.—Beat up three ounces of the 
white of eggs with one ounce of soda. Blow the dust 
from the frames with a bellows; then rub them over 
with a soft brush dipped in the mixture, and they will 
become bright and fresh. 

Hints on Pickiine.—Do not keep pickles in common 
earthenware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines 
with the vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, 
though not the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. 
If you use copper, bell-metal, or brass vessels for pick- 
ling, never allow the vinegar to cool in them, as it 
then is poisonous. Add a teaspoonful of alum and a 
teacup of salt to each three gallons of vinegar, and tie 
up a bag with pepper, ginger root, spices of all the dif- 
ferent sorts in it, and you have vinegar prepared for any 
kind of pickling. Keep pickles only in wood or stone- 
ware. Anything that has held grease will spoi! pickles. 
Stir pickles occasionally, and if there are soft ones, take 
them out, and scald the vinegar, and pour it hot over 
Keep enough vinegar to cover them well. 


Do 


the pickles. 
If it is weak, take fresh vinegar, and pour on hot. 
not boil vinegar or spice above five minutes. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Potato Pcpping.—Wash and peel four nice white 
potatoes, grate them up fine, put them in a dish with 
one quart of milk, set it over a gentle fire, and stir until 
it is well scalded ; beat four eggs, with one cup of sugar, 
and mix them with one quart of cold milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a small lump of butter, half a nutmeg, 
or season with cinnamon, if you prefer; then mix it 
with your potato, and pour into a deep dish, which has 
been previously buttered. Bake four hours. 

Eve’s Puppine.—Pare and chop very fine six large 
apples; take six ounces of stale bread-crums, six ounces 
of sugar, six ounces of currants, six ounces of suet, six 
eggs beaten very light, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a 
grated nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Mix all well together, and boil three hours, keeping it 
covered with water all the time. 

A New Mernop or Maxine Rao-Carpet.—Prepare 
yc r rags the same as for weaving; procure large 
wooden needles, and knit the same as for the heel of a 
sock, about one yard wide. 

















A TRUE BENEFACTRESS. 


‘When wealth to virtuous hands is given, 
It blesses like the dews of heaven; 
Like heaven it hears the orphan’s ery, 
And wipes the tear from sorrow’s eye.” 

On the 11th of October, 1861, was laid the corner-stone 
of the 

BURD ORPHAN ASYLUM OF 8T. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Lavy who founded this noble charity was one of 
those excellent Christians of whom the editress of the 
Lady's Book keeps a record, and delights to offer the 
tribute of praise, due to the memories of all women who 
dignify their own sex and benefit humanity. 

Mrs. Eliza Howard Burd, of Philadelphia, was, by 
birth and position, placed in the circles of fashion and 
luxury. She was herself possessed of considerable pro- 
perty when she married Mr. Edward Shippen Burd, a 
gentleman of large fortune, belonging to one of the old 
families that were honored in this city before the Revo- 
lution. 

Thus the youthful years and early married life of 
Mrs. Burd passed through the ordeal of unbroken pros- 
perity, often more dangerous to the heart virtues than 
struggles and afflictions. But neither the flatteries of 
society nor the indulgences of wealth could harden the 
tender sensibilities, nor alter the generous and always 
discreet character of this lady. She, with her family, 
visited the gay capital of France, where so many Ameri- 
cans are fascinated with a life of pleasure, without any 
wish to become a Parisian, enjoyed, rationally, the im- 
provements and gratifications which a long tour of 
European travel can yield, and returned to America with 
the pure simplicity of heart and true devotion to all her 
womanly and religious duties which mark the well- 
disciplined mind, and the real Christian. 

Thus far the path of life for Mrs. Burd had been strewn 
with the flowers cf enjoyment, and made radiant with 
the sunshine of happiness; but ‘‘the time to mourn” 
comes to all who do not die young. ‘This happy mother 
had an only son, a bright, intelligent boy, and two 
lovely, accomplished daughters, in the bloom of youth. 
These three children were, in succession, taken from 
her; then, in the short interval of a few years, before 
the mourning-robes the bereaved mother wore had been 
laid aside, her beloved and devoted husband was taken 
away! Mrs. Burd was left solitary in her elegant man- 
sion, but she was ‘‘a widow indeed,’’ one of the blessed 
number who “trusteth in God,” and find, in their faith, 
the Christian’s hope, comfort, and support 

The remainder of her days were devoted to duties, 
serving her Saviour and benefiting His poor. The 
world and its allurements had no place in her thoughts 
nor in her arrangements. A natural womanly interest 
in little children inspired her with the desire to become 
as a mother to the miserable forsaken little ones who 
have no mother and no home. To carry out these ten- 
der charities, Mrs. Burd collected fifteen little girls, for 


whom she provided a comfortable residence and a com- 
petent directress. Still she, herself, held over them a 





Evitars’ Gable. 


mother’s careful watch ; it was her pleasure to cut out 
their clothes and have them made under her own eye, 
She had 


them thoroughly instructed in their religious duties, and 


thus setting them the example of industry. 


gave them a training, under the supervision of the Rec- 
tor of St. Stephens* (who was her beloved pastor, faith- 
ful friend, and first named executor), which was intended 
to make these poor orphan girls useful women, with 
skill and knowledge to maintain themselves respectably 
in ways suitable to their several abilities. 

From this germ and its successful results, the idea of 
the large Orphan Asylum was undoubtedly deduced, the 
same general principles of organization being adhered 
to for her last plan which she had tested and found 
beueficial in her small charity school. 

One innovation sheallows: the Asylum is not confined 
to the benefit of her own sex. Orphan boys are admitted 
as well as girls; thus perfecting what she seems to have 
had deeply at heart, the making of a real and pious 
Family Home for white orphan children, where the 
worship of the true God and the wisdom of the Bible 
should be fully and fairly tested in its influence on the 
formation of human character. 

Her plan also provides, what such charities seidom 
offer, for the development of individual character and 
genius. Those children whom God has gifted with 
“five talents,” if found in ‘‘The Burd Asylum,” will 
have opportunities of education in the higher branches 
of science, arts, and literature; it will not be confined to 
the dead level of routine, like a common charity school, 
but rather, like parental care, the institution is to dis- 
criminate wisely for the best good of each of its adopted 
children. 

Such a comprehensive and generous plan required 
large means. Mrs. Burd had these at her command. 
Her husband, whose death preceded hers about ten or 
twelve years, left for her sole benefit and disposal a large 
portion of his estate, It is a touching tribute to the vir- 
tues and lovely character of Mrs. Burd as a wife, that 
Mr. Burd, in his last will, so often, in his bequests to 
her, expresses his deep affection and unbounded trust in 
her, leaving to her care as executrix ‘in exclusion of 
my other executors” the custody and care of all deeds 
and papers of every description,” etc. Heseems to have 
had perfect confidence in her judgment as well as in her 
love, in her wise management as well as in her faithful- 
ness to his memory. Nor was this confidence misplaced. 
The property left to her disposal by his will, amounted, 
at her death, to nearly or quite $400,000. This large 
sum, with the exception of a few legacies, Mrs. Burd 
devoted to her great Christian charity ; and she directs 
that it ‘‘ shall be called The Burd Orphan Asylum of Saint 
Stephen's Church, in honor of my beloved husband, 
EpWARD Saippen Burp.” 

This noble Asylum is now in course of erection, the 
excellent plan combining every needful arrangement for 
convenience and comfort with remarkable architectural 
taste and beauty. The eminent gentlemen intrusted 
with the care of this important institution “for suffering 


* The Rev. H. W. Ducachet, D. D. 
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humanity,’’ seem inspired with real love of the work, 
and are carrying out Mrs. Burd’s intentions with zeal 
and the warm sympathy of friends devoted to the me- 
mory ofthe donor. All were her personal friends. 

The grounds are large, about forty acres, and may be 
made charming. Placed in Delaware County, three and 
a half miles from the city, the Asylum has a high and 
healthful neighborhood, and will form a point, when 
completed, of great attraction for all who admire pleas- 
ant scenery and love true charity. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

We have lately received an earnest letter asking our 
counsel on this tender point of conscience: *‘ How the 
pious wife, who has an unbelieving husband, can most 
kindly and effectually draw his attention to the subject 
that fills ber own soul with such deep anxiety for his 
salvation ?”’ 

In reply, we are permitted to give an extract from the 
letter of a dear friend who, as we think, has most hap- 


pily answered the question. EDITRESS 


LETTER TO MRS. HALE. 


You ask how Mary is, and if she likes her new 
home? She is quite well and very happy, and, as you 
may imagine, one of the sweetest women in the world. 
She still retains her peculiar youthful appearance ; her 
mild blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and pure complexion, make 
her very lovely, and you could scarcely find a more 
artless, innocent, confiding person than Mary is. She 
still needs some one to advise and sympathize with her 
always, and she will rely upon their advice as implicitly 
as achild. She came to me, a few days since, very much 
grieved, because her husband had become of late quite 
intimate with his partner, Mr. Brooks, a man who is 
constant in his attendance on places of amusements, was 
a Club man, and, it was whispered about, sometimes 
gambled. A man who was utterly and entirely worldly 
—not such an one as Mary, who is so strongly attached 
to her husband, and so earnestly desires he should be- 
come a Christian, could wish for a companion for him. 

After poor Mary had unbosomed her troubles to me, 
and wept as if her heart would break, I began to ques- 
tion her very closely to learn, if possible, what could be 
the occasion of this great change in Richard—for I knew, 
until very recently, he had passed every evening at his 
own home, hich 
And how could it be otherwise with Mary there? 
I soon found that since Mary’s marriage she has deprived 


seemed the centre of attraction for 


him 


herself entirely of the pleasure and benefit of evening 
Of late 
she has been feeling particularly anxious about her hus- 


meetings, in order to stay at home with Richard. 


band’s soul, and, realizing her own weakness and entire 
dependence upon God, she felt the need, as she thought, 
of attending evening meetings, in order to strengthen 
her for her daily walk, as a Christian wife and mother, 
and, as her husband did not wish to go with her. she 
had gone alone. 

Several evenings he stayed at home and read, but 
home was so dreary without Mary that he sought pl!ea- 
sure elsewhere. Was it strange he should go to his 
partner’s, who lived next door? At first, every evening 
he was sure to be back before Mary; but, after a time, 
he was induced to go to some places of amusement, from 
which he did not return until long after she did. Then, 
for the first time, her eyes were opened to the over- 
whelming truth that her husband was loving other 
places more than his home. And yet she never dreamed 


| 








that she was the unconscious cause of this change in 
him. 

Seeing, as I thought, the true reason of Richard’s 
absenting himself from his home, and feeling sure he 
only needed his wife’s presence there to bring him back, 
I begged Mary to stop going to evening meetings, for a 
time, at least, and do all in her power to make her home 
as cheerful and attractive as possible, telling her that if 
her husband did, for a few evenings, go to some place 
of amusement, not to reproach him on his return, or 
look sad and unhappy, but rather give him a kind and 
cheerful welcome, alluding indirectly, but gently, to the 
fact that she had been very lonely without him. I told 
her that if she did so, I felt sure she would soon find 
Richard would return to his home again ; and that when 
he found that she had deprived herself of attending 
evening meetings for his sake, he would be too manly 
not to go with her when she asked bim. 

She seemed at first to feel very badly at the thought 
of giving up her meetings, as there she had carried her 
husband in the arms of her faith, and laid him at the 
foot of the cross, and asked others to unite with her in 
praying for his soul. I told her so far she had done 
well, but that days of miracles were past, and that now 
our faith and our works must go together; that if she 
prayed God to make her husband a Christian, she most 
certainly did not do right so to neglect her home as to 
force her husband into temptations and dissipations from 
which he would be kept if she were there. 

I then told Mary of Lizzie Rey, whose husband was, 
as you remember, so very gay, but is now such a happy 
I told her that I bad known Lizzie pass 
evening after evening, when her husband was away, 


Christian. 


weeping and praying for his soul; and that I had also 
known of her passing whole days fasting and praying 
for his conversion. Yet she always wore a smile when 
he came in, so that it was no uncommon thing for him 
to say to her, ‘How happy you look, Lizzie!’ little 
dreaming of the weight of care that was on her heart, 
or the tear that had dimmed hereye. But Lizzie’s smiles 
bound her husband to his home; and her prayers God 
most signally answered; so that it could be truly said 
of her, ‘She prayed to her Father in secret, and he re- 
warded her openly.’ Dear Mary went home far more 
cheerful and happy than she came, and resolved to try 
the course I had suggested. 

That evening remained at 
Richard found she was not going to church as usual, he 
was greatly surprised, and told her he was sorry to 
leave her alone, but that he had made an engagement to 
He went, and Mary 


she home, and when 


go to the Museum with a friend. 
sought her closet, there to unbosom her heart to her 
God, to ask His guidance, His blessing, and His watchful 
care; and, when she returned to the sitting-room, her 
face was almost radiant, she was so happy. And why 
should she not be? 

Who can be joyous, if not the Christian? Who can 
carry every care and sorrow, every trial and temptation, 
every blessing, and every desire, and lay them at the 
feet of Jesus, who can support us in afflictions, shield us 
in temptations, and strengthen us for every trial? 

Richard was not happy at the museum, for he thought 
of his wife, at home alone, and after the first act was 
over, he excused himself and returned to his home. You 
may be sure Mary welcomed him with a bounding heart. 
Evening after evening passed away, and always found 
Richard at home, reading to, or singing with Mary. He 
no longer found attractions elsewhere. 

















Last Sabbath evening he went with her to hear Dr. 
B—— preach. I wish you could have seen Mary as she 
entered the church ; her face beamed with joy, and you 
could almost read the breathings of her soul as she was 
praising her God. May we uot hope that this is the 
beginning of new things with Richard, and that soon 
he may be numbered with those who love the Lord! 

But I weary you, dear Mrs. Hale, yet bear with me 
a moment until I tell you how much I was gratified at 
receiving a letter from Prof. L. I had sent him a copy 
of your “ Woman’s Record.” On returning it, after al- 
luding to the beautiful tribute you pay the memory of 
your dear, deceased husband, and regretting that so few 
follow the example you set them of devoting the hours 
from eight until ten o’clock in the evening, to intellectual 
improvement, he says :— 

‘*Mrs. Hale’s WomAn’s Recorp is just such a work 
as should be inevery home. Women’s works and worth 
have been too little appreciated in times past, and I feel 
very glad that the public mind has at length been directed 
in this channel.” 

But I must cease writing, though my pen glides 
almost without the asking. *#e# ee 


THE EDEN NAME. 


EARTH was all a sea of verdure, 
Eden like an isle of bloom ; 
Yet around the bower of Adam 
Gathered loneliness and gloom ; 
Though he gazed on flowers and sunshine, 
Never had they woke delight ; 
Clear as summer-noon his reason— 
Cold his heart as polar-night. 


Ruler of the world appointed, 
To his feet all creatures came, 
And, unerring in his wisdom, 
He had given each its name; 
None to share his lot was fitted, 
None with soul to know the “‘ good"; 
All had passed, as visions vanish, 
All alone the first Man stood! 


Suddenly the bower was brightened 
By a blush of joy and love, 

And a being stood beside him, 
Trembling, like a new-caught dove! 

Adara’s marble heart was meltéd, 
Aud the human throb had place, 

As in love’s sweet fear he faltered— 
** Eve, the mother of our race!” 


Mother , holiest word for woman ! 
In its sound the promise lives! 
More than sin destroyed in Eden 
In this blessed name survives; 
And, as Eve her first-born welcomed 
From the Lord a treasure given, 
Every Eden named young mother 
Thinks her son a gift from heaven. 


Oh, what years of life and honor 
Joyously before her glide, 

As she watches o’er his slumbers, 
Dreaming by his cradle-side! 

Must these precious hopes be wasted 
Shall the buddings bear no fruit? 


And the hymna, her soul is singing, 
Turn to wail or sorrow mute? 
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When we see the flower-seed wafted 
From the nurturing mother-tree, 
Tell we can, wherever planted, 
What the harvesting will be: 
Never from the blasting thistle 
Was there gathered golden grain— 
Thus the seal the child receiveth 
From its nurture will remain. 


Eve had proudly grasped at knowledge— 
Pride induced her first-born’s sin! 
Had she heeded humble duty, 
Death and sorrow ne’er had been. 
Mother, as you wish the blessing 
On your darling should descend, 
When you watch his pretty pastimes 
Or his sleeping pillow tend, 


Send your heart’s sweet incense upward 
In a fervent prayer to heaven, 
That, to teach and guide him rightly, 
Strength and wisdom may be given ; 
And reinember words are vapor, 
Deeps are things a babe can see; 
Picture forth, in your example, 
What you wish your child should be. 
SARAH JosePpHA HALE. 
FLoreNcE NIGHTINGALE ON MILITARY Hosprrats.—At 
the ‘‘ Social Science Congress,’’ held at Dublin, lately, 
fifteen of the essays read were written by women. One 
of them was by Florence Nightingale, on the subject of 
military hospitals. It recommended that the sites of 
such buildings should be in a sheltered position, that 
the structures should not be very high, that each apart- 
ment should be lofty, airy, and spacious, but’on no 
It further advised 
the necessity of well-trained nurses, and theemployment 


account overcrowded with patients. 


especially of those who have been educated by experi- 
ence in hospitals for the sick. 

“Great EXPECTATIONS REALIZED: OR, CIVILIZING 
Mountain Men.’’*—This is the work of Mrs. Mason, to 
which we alluded in our January number, as in the 
press. Now we are glad to say it is out, because we 
believe it will do great good to every gospel mission by 
showing what a true laborer has done. Mrs. Mason 
describes the process and the result of teaching the 
Bible to the Karens in India. 
dently did her mission work, with heart and soul, and 


She does this, as she evi- 


the fervent faith that will surely find a response in the 
popular heart. There isa novelty of manner and a rapid, 
racy sketching of events and scenes which cannot fail of 
interesting many minds, not often drawn to this kind of 
In short, it is the very work wanted to prove, 
as it does prove effectually, that the true missionary is 


reading. 


the true civilizer. 
Publication Society. 


Published by the American Baptist 
Pp. 400. Price $1. 





FamILty Reapina.—Those who desire to keep up with 
the rushing tide of European literature, will find many 
advantages in referring to the British periodicals, The 
four great Quarterly Reviews are a library of useful, 
curious, and current knowledge, which persons who 
have not time to read many books will find of much ser- 
vice in furnishing information respecting the character 

* Ifany of our friends want this book, and will remit 


to Mrs. Hale a gold dollar, or the amount in stamps, a 
copy, post paid, will be forwarded. 
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and contents of all the beft works. These Reviews— 
London, Edinburgh, North British, and Westminster, 
are republished in New York, together with Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The reprint is exceedingly well ex- 
ecuted ; the American publishers* deserve the thanks of 
the nation for their enterprise and steadfastness in pur- 
pose, which have for so many years made these mines 
of British learning and scholarly criticism so easily at- 
tainable in our Republic. 

Mvsic AND THE PiaNo.—There needs no urgent appeal 
to the public on the subject of cultivating a taste for 
The love of the art and the facilities which are 
offered, by the opportunity of obtaining good teachers 


music, 


and good instruments, make music one of the most popu- 
lar branches of a girl’s education. But this education 
is expensive, and the piano, without which the young 
lady cannot improve or even retain her school kuow- 
ledge of the art, costs more money than is always con- 
venient for families in this country to spare, even to 
enjoy the luxury of music. We would commend, to all 
who like our engravings of Cottage Architecture, the 
new “Cottage Piano,”’ which can be had for $150— 
‘School Piano,’’ $125. Of course, where excellent and, 
we may say, elegant instruments are offered at this price, 
there must be an enormous sale of larger and more ex- 
pensive pianos. We feel we are doing our friends a real 
service by directing them to Messrs. Boardman, Gray & 
Co., Albany, New York, who will furnish circulars with 
all necessary information. 


Women’s Union Mission Socrety oF AMERICA FOR 
Heatuen Lanps.—We have two subscribers for this 
mouth. Will not others who feel an interest in this in- 
teresting charity send their names and gifts? 

Miss Josephine Blakiston, Middletown, Del., $3. 

Miss Aurilla Cross, Cicero, Ind., $1. 

Miss 8S. J. Hate’s Boarpina AND DAY ScHOOL FOR 
Youne Laptes, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To Our CorResPponpeNtTs.—The following articles are 
uecepted;: ‘“*The Homeless’’—*“ Dyspepsia’ —“ Autumn 
Winds’’—“ The Forsaken’’—“ The Change’’—“ Stanzas”’ 
—‘Par away from thee’ (the other two pieces declined 
for want of room)—“ Letter to Mr. Godey’ 


~—and “ Yes- 
terday.”’ 

The following are declined : ‘‘ Winter’’—‘‘ Within our 
sleep what visions rise’’ (also the accompanying poem) 
— ‘* Accidents’’— “‘ Autobiography of a Bank Note”— 
‘*That beautifal Blonde” 
we have seen from the author’s pen: we want the best) 
—*The Drama’’—‘‘A Dream’’—‘ A Tribute of Respect 
to the Editor and Editress, etc.” (will be kept in manu- 
script)—“ Like a Bird with broken pinions’’ (we have 
hundreds of manuscripts on hand that must be published 
in the Book before we can enter into “‘ regular engage- 


(the poem is not equal to some 


* Publishers: Messrs. Scott, Walker, & Craighead. 
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ments” for the future)—“An Old Maid’’—*“ America, 
the Mistress of the Worid’’—“ Sleep Gently’’—‘ A Rare 
Chance’’-—and ‘‘ My Poor Relations.” 

We have many manuscripts on hand that we have 
not had time to read. The writers must have patience, 
as the reader is compelled to exercise that virtue with 
contributors who will write on both sides of the sheet, 
with ink about the color of the paper, and in cramped, 
uncertain characters about as difficult to decipher as in- 
scriptions on the bricks of Babylon. 

N. B. Manuscripts well-written are usually first read. 

Correspondents who want answers should be careful 
to inclose an envelope, directed and stamped, or a stump, 
and give address ia full—town, county, and State. 


Health Department. 


Hoopina-Covan.—Hooping-cough is chiefly a disease 
of early life—is infectious, often prevails as an epidemic, 
rarely occurs more than once in life, and is frequently 
complicated with other diseases, rendering it, in many 
cases, very dangerous. 

Symptoms.—We cannot give these in detail. Nor is 
this necessary, as the peculiar hoop is sufficient of itself 
to distinguish the disease from all others. We will only 
say, then, that the symptoms are those of a common 
cold; with more or less fever, and the distinguishing or 
characteristic spasmodic hoop superadded. 

Nature and Duration.—Hooping-cough seems to ori- 
ginate from some peculiar impression made on the nerves 
of respiration, which causes the spasmodic cough and 
hoop. But it does not always, by any means, remain a 
simple nervous affection; for, as above intimated, it is 
often complicated with inflammation of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes, convulsions, congestion of the brain, 
and disorder of the stomach and bowels, manifested by 
vomiting, diarrhea, etc. 

Hooping-cough is, in itself, a self-limited disease; 
running On for a period of two or three weeks, and ter- 
But on account of the 
complications that are so likely to arise in its progress, 
its duration is very uncertain, and its end, too often, 


minating generally, favorably. 


fatal. It may run its course in two or three weeks; or 
it may continue as many months, ending finally ina 
slow restoration to health; in some ehronic disorder 
which may continue for years, or in speedy death. 
Treatment.—The domestic treatment is very simple. 
The disorder cannot be cut short. All that can be done 
is to moderate the symptoms, and to guard, as far as 
possible, against the complications that are so likely to 
arise. And yet, this treatment is all important, and 
generally effectual. It isa most deplorable error to in- 
fer, as many seem to do, that, because a disease has a 
certain definite course to run, nothing can be done to 
mitigate its symptoms, and conduct it to a favorable ter- 
mination. Because a disease cannot be cured in a few 
days by main force itis no evidence that medicine is 
useless. On the contrary, the proper office of medicine 
is that of an humble handmaid and assistant of nature; 
and the highest achievements of the healing art are ex- 
hibited not so much in curing disease as in conducting 
it to a happy termination, when an attempt at cure 
would result in the death of the patient. Medicine cures 
a very few; relieves more; and carries many safely 
through attacks which would prove fatal without its 
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interposition. And this last is the crowning glory of 
the science. 

The domestic treatment of hooping-cough consists 
mainly in warm bathing, and the occasional administra- 
tion of hive syrup, ipecac., or antimonial wine, together 
with strict attention to certain hygienic measures, which 
will be noticed in due time. The general warm bath 
should be used at least once a day, and the hive syrup 
should be given very much in the manner directed in 
croup. But the doses need not be so large or frequent. 
Still, when there is much stuffing up, and difficulty of 
breathing, the medicine should be given until the patient 
vomits, and then in smaller doses so as to keep the cough 
loose and easy. The antimonial wine may be given in 
the same doses and inthe same manner as the hive syrup. 
Ipecac. is less irritating to the stomach and bowels than 
the hive syrup and antimonial wine, and is therefore 
preferabie in some cases. It may be given in doses of 
from one to five grains, as prescribed for the other medi- 
cines. The wine of ipecac, is a very good preparation. 
It may be administered in doses of from one to three 
teaspoonfuls. 

In conjunction with the above remedies the wet jacket 
will be found to bea most valuable means of keeping up 
a flow of blood to the skin of the chest, thus relieving 
and guarding the lungs. The jacket is made by taking 
two or three thicknesses of linen or cotton cloth, cutting 
armholes in it, and fitting it close to the body next the 
skin. The jacket should be large enough to cover the 
whole chest ; it should be wet in water cold or tepid ac- 
cording to the heat of the skin; wrung out so it will not 
drip, and then applied. It should be rewet whenever 
it becomes dry or disagreeably warm. In cold weather 
it should be well covered with dry external coverings 
so as to prevent chilliness. When properly applied the 
wet-jacket is a safe and most effectual remedy in hoop- 
ing-cough and lung affections generally. This with 
sponging and rubbing the chest, and the daily warm 
bath, offers greater security against the dangerous com- 
plication of hooping-cough than any pian of treatment 
ever suggested. Nor is the wet jacket a new-light hy- 
dropathic idea ; for something very similar, and indeed 
identical in principle, is recommended by such high 
authorities in the regular profession as Dr. Mackintosh, 
Dr. Dunglison, Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Good, and many 
others. 

In connection with the wet-jacket and at each time of 
reapplying it, the following liniments may be well 
rubbed But active friction with the 
hand, or with a coarse towel is very good, and will often 
produce a sufficient determination to the skin, without 


upon the chest. 


the aid of any other excitant. 

Take strong spirits of hartshorn two tablespoonfuls ; 
spirits ofrosemary six teaspoonfuls; spirits of camphor 
two teaspoonfuls. Rub the chest all around, before and 
behind, until it becomes red ; and repeat as often as the 
skin will bear it without blistering or great pain. 

The hygienic treatment is the main reliance in hooping- 
cough, and is better than all the drugs in all drugdom 
The drugs recommended in this disorder are almost in- 
numerable, and it is generally conceded on all hands 
that many, perhaps most of them, are useless; while it 
cannot be denied that, with very few exceptions, they 
fre dangerous and entirely out of place in domestic 
practice. 

The diet should be very light, unstimulating, and al- 
most exclusively vegetable, excluding grease, high sea- 
sonings, pork, etc. The drinks should be cold water, 
hot water tea, and nothing else in the way of a beverage. 


| 
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The clothing should be loose, warm, and comfortable ; 
particular care being taken to keep the hands and feet 
warm. Very feeble children may wear flannel next the 
skin in winter; but as a general rule, it is better to dis- 
pense with it. Ezercise should be taken in the open air, 
and close, badly-ventilated sleeping rooms should be 
studiously avoided. The best time for children to have 
hooping-cough is when the weather is warm and settled. 
Exposure toinfection should therefore be guarded against 
as far as possible, in the latter part of the fall and in 
winter. 

For the complications of hooping-cough, send for a 
But if the above directions are followed, 
Nine times in 


physician. 
complications will not be likely to arise. 
ten the deaths from hooping-cough result from ignor- 
ance, carelessness, and neglect of the plain precepts of 
hygiene. 


Witerarp Dotices. 


Books BY MaiLt.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE CREATION OF 
THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS; or, A Vindica- 
tion of the Cosmogony of the Bible from the Assaults of 
Modern Science. By Eli Bowen, Professor of Geology 
and Mining Economy. This is an ably-written book. 
The author enters, with all the earnestness of a vigorous, 
well-informed, aad religious mind, into the investiga- 
tion of the subject before him—the scientific discoveries 
concerning the creation of the earth, and their reconcili- 
ation with the Biblical account of the same occurrence ; 
bringing testimony from astronomy, geology, botany, 
and all the natural sciences to bear him out in the posi- 
tion he takes. This position we cannot better define 
than by using the anthor’s own words. ‘The Holy 
Word is addressed,’’ he says, ‘‘to the people of all time 
within the boundless eternity ; and whatever appears 
obscure now, in the necessary progress of human events 
—by the increase of illuminating force, instead of inter- 
posing imaginary contradictions, which all experience 
has shown to be transient and ephemeral, its solemn 
truths will be rendered more and more overwhelming 
to our improved nature and understanding.”’ Price 
$1 25 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: A Christmas Budget. 
By Charles Dickens and others. This is a collection of 
some four or five excellent stories, by the several titles 
of “Picking up Evening Shadows,” ‘‘ Picking up Ter- 
rible Company,” ‘‘ Picking up Waifs at Sea,”’ “ Picking 
up a Pocket-Book,”’ and ‘‘ Picking up Miss Kimmeens,”’ 
varying from the sentimental to the tragic, and again to 
the supremely comic. These are woven rather flimsily 
together by something that might be a story if it had 
any finish or point. Mr. Traveler’s adventures with the 
hermit will, however, prove quite amusing, even though 
one wonders, when the last page is reached, what was 
the necessity of writing so much about so little. Price 
25 cents. 
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From Harper & Brorners, New York, tnrough Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; or, The Right Road 
through Life. By Henry Mayhew, author of ‘The 
Peasant-Boy’s Philosophy,” etc. This is ‘‘a boy’s book 
on a boy’s own subject,’ and shows “‘how young Ben- 
jamin learned the principles which raised him from a 
printer's boy to the first Ambassador of the American 
Republic.” The book is produced in the form of a story, 
such as young lads will appreciate and delight in, and 
is illustrated by a number of fine engravings. Price 
$1 00. 

THE STOKESLEY SECRET; or, How the Pig Paid the 
Rent. By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
‘‘Hopes and Fears,"’ etc. This is a most pleasing and 
appropriate juvenile work. If our little friends wish to 
know ‘“‘how the pig paid the rent,’’ they must prevail 
upon some one to buy them the book, and then read for 
themselves. Price 50 ceats. 

From Rupp & Caritronx, New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND; A Christmas Budget. 
See notice of same book, 
Price 


By Charles Dickens and others. 
received from the Messrs. Peterson, of this city. 
25 cents. 

From Brapiz & Co., New York:— 

MAUM GUINEA, and her Plantation “Children.” A 
Story of Christmas Week with the American Slaves. 
By Mrs. Metta V. Victor. Our thanks are due Mrs. 
Victor for a copy of this work. 
taining book, rich in descriptions of barbecues, negro 


It is a lively and enter- 


hunts, and various adventures. 


weddings, night dances, 
The author has attempted to depict the negro character 
as itis, and has selected the Christmas holidays as the 
most favorable time for bringing it out with all its indi- 
vidual peculiarities into the fullest play. She tells us, 
moreover, that some of the characters of the book are 
drawn from real life, and portious of her story have 
foundation in fact. Price 25 cents. 

From Painney, BLAKEMAN & Mason, New York :— 

MARTIN'S NATURAL HISTORY. Translated from 
the thirty-fifth German edition, by Sarah A. Myers. 
Containing two hundred and sixty-two beautifully co- 
lored illustrations. First and Second Series. Books on 
natural history are mostly of two kinds: such as are 
intended for persons desirous of obtaining a scientific 
acquaintance with the subjects treated, or such as are 
adapted te the capacities of children, and aim merely to 
amuse them. The former of these is occupied chiefly 
with the business of description and classification, and 
present little or nothing of interest to the general reader ; 
while the latter is too trifling to engage the consideration 
of any one seeking for solid and useful knowledge. Of 
the comparatively few works which combine the advan- 
tages of a classified arrangement, with an account of 
habits, manners, and properties useful or the reverse of 
the objects described, so as to suit the tastes and meet 
the wants of all, this treatise by Martin is one of the 
very best. It first appeared in Germany, where its 
merits have been attested by its reaching a thirty-fi/th 
edition. The English translation has been executed by 
an accomplished American lady; and so ably executed, 
that the language might readily be mistaken for the 
original of the author, if the contrary were not told us 
in the title-page of the book. We earnestly recommend 
the work to all our readers, who desire to enlarge their 
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views of God’s creation, and to liberalize their minds by 
its habitual contemplation. 


From T. 0. H. P. Burynam, Boston. 

LILLIESLEAF : Being a Concluding Series of Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside. 
Written by herself. This, though a sequel toa previous 
work, is most interesting in itself. It details the trials 
and troubles in middle age of those which in the pre- 
ceding volume were only brought safely through youth, 
love, and courtship to marriage. It is full of sober 
thought, and abounds iu useful lessons to all. Its quaint 
Scottish phraseology would be one of its greatest charms 
did not the reader sometimes become wearied by too 
frequent repetitions of the same words. The book is not 
without its love story, and the love making and “ non- 
sense fancies of those two ill-willy bairns,”’ Mr. Bernard 
and Rhoda Maitland, are most whimsically related as 
viewed by an elderly maiden lady, to whom both lovers 
area problem and atrouble. Price $1 00. 

From Sovute & WILLIAMs, Boston :— 

MONTROSE, and other Biographical Sketches. This 
book includes sketches of La Tour, George Brummel, 
Samuel Johnson, and Graham, Marquis of Montrose. 
The three first of these sketches make little or no attempt 
at biography, but are rather descriptions of character 
and peculiarities, while frequent anecdotes, both inte- 
resting and amusing, enliven the pages. The last, 
whose subject is the Marquis of Montrose, occupying by 
far the larger portion of the book, is more biographical, 
and gives the life and political course of Graham, from 
his birth to the time of his execution. Price $1 00. 


From T. 0. H. P. Braynam, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON, 
A very agreeable book. 


By George Augus- 
tus Sala. Mr. Sala is fond ‘of 
France; he always contrives to take his readers there, 
and we don’t wonder at it, for he seems perfectly at home 
on French ground. The story is very loosely told, and 
many points are not explained; so much the better, 
perhaps, as more is left to the imagination. Still, a 
most agreeable book, and one who takes it up will not 
be likely to put it aside until it is finished. Price 50 
cents. 


Godep's Arm-Chair, 


Gopry ror Marca contains that beautiful picture, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than receive.”’ It contains six 
figures, and is a plate of exquisite beauty in design and 
execution. 

Our Fashion-plate for the month contains seven figures. 
We could fill up a number of the Lady's Book with no- 
tices from the press, and letters from subscribers, testi- 
fying to the beauty of these plates. 

One of our large Drawing Lesson subjects will also be 
found in this number. 

“Life and Still Life,” represents a milliner working 
at her occupation. “ Life’ is herself—* Still Life” is the 
block she holds in her hands, 

PostaGe On THE Lapy's Book.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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We do not publish these complimentary letters out of 
any personal vanity, but we want to convince our sub- 
scribers—that is, if the Book itself does not do it—that 
they have not been deceived. When a lady buys adress 
she shows it to her friends, and is gratified when they 
praise it. So, we presume, our subscribers will be 
pleased when they read the opinions of others regard- 
ing the work for which they have subscribed. 


Onto, Dec., 1861. 

Times are hard, but they would have to be harder to 
oblige me to do without the pleasant visits of that ever 
welcome friend, ‘‘Godey.’’ Therefore, I send you $12, 
with the names of six persons who are willing to pay 
so small a sum for so much pleasure and profit. B. 

Pa., Dec., 1861. 

I have received the January number of the Lady’s 
Book ; it is very beautiful. Your life must be a beauti- 
ful one, to shed so many rays of joy and gladness in the 
houses of so many. How many hearts must rise up and 
bless you! Could you picture in your mind’s eye the 
reception of your monthly messenger of gladness when 
it makes its stated visit, and adds to the brightness of so 
many hours, it would recompense you for your toils and 
labor. J. 


A$l5 club from Nevada Territory. Everywhere the 
Lady's Book is found, from Maine to Oregon. 
Dec., 1861. 
Even here, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
we cannot do without the Lady's Book. I send you a 
draft for $15,and the names of the subscribers. The un- 
dersigned is an old subscriber. M. G. 


An Editor’s letter. 
N. J., Jan., 1862. 
We have now all the numbers of the Lady's Book in 
our library, except the first six numbers. I regard you 
as a public benefactor, and the Lady’s Book as the moat 
agreeable publication in the country F. 


Another editor's letter :— 

MAINE. 

I cannot very well dispense with the genial presence 
of the Lady’s Book. It has too long held the monopoly 
in our home circle, has exerted too refining an influence 
for years to be lightly thrown aside. I have sometimes 
rather desired that you would issue a defective number, 
that I might find some slight occasion to vary the gene- 
ral tenor of my notices of your almost faultless monthly ; 
but I quite despair of ever receiving one for either edito- 
rial or artistic criticism to found even a hope of censure 
upon, J. 

Conn., Jan., 1862. 

I have sueceeded in getting a club for your truly 
valuable Lady’s Book. I am, dear sir, fond of your 
book, and most happy to recommend it to my acquaint- 
ances. 't has been taken in our family for six or seven 
years. Its moral purity, and ennobling sentiments, 
make it worthy a place in every family. I wish you 
increased prosperity. R. 


Tae UNIrorMITY oF THE NomBers OF THE LADY'S 
Boox.—We ask if any of our subscribers can see any 
difference between the January number of the Lady’s 
Book and the other numbers of the year, except it may 
be an improvement as we progress? This we are com- 
plimented upon continually. We do not, as the press 
states, issue a decoy number in January, but give as 
good numbers throughout the two volumes. 
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Senpine Specimen NumBers.—This business, to use a 
very expressive and common phrase, is about “ played 
out.”” A party combines, and they get a whole year's 
numbers by sending for specimens. We have traced 
this matter up very clearly, and in future we send no 
specimens unless we receive the priceofa number. Here 
is an example :— 

Mr. Gopr—Sim: Will you please sen mea spesimen of 
your magazine. i also hear there is a bank in your city 
of philadelfy called the Commonwealth bank; send me 
a sample of their $5 and $10 notes, as i would like to see 
some philadelfy money, and i will try and get you upa 
club; but don’t forget the notes, if you don’t want to 
send the books. D. 8. 


And here is another:— 

Dear Sir—Please send me a specimen of the June 
number. Sister received a copy of the May; but there 
is an unfinished story init. I think I can get youupa 
club. Yours, M. J. C. 


Mary told the whole story. She wanted to get the 
completion of the story, and had not the remotest idea 
of ever subscribing, let alone getting up a club. 

And still another :— 

Onto. 

Mr. Gopry—You will please forward me a specimen 
of your Lady’s Book, also of Arthur’s Magazine, and 
Harper's; and procure me aspecimen of Shakespeare and 
Byron’s poetical works. I shall also like copies of 
Dickens's last works; and I shall try to get you a club, 
as our village is composed of a good many literary cha- 
racters, and we like good reading. 

Sometimes we will receive six letters from the same 
post-office, written by the same person, but with differ- 
ent signatures, each one asking for a separate number 
as a specimen, Of course the same request is sent to 
every other magazine. Vast quantities of reading are 
thus procured for nothing. Another letter contained a 
request to send a copy of the Lady's Book to twenty- 
four different persons, and perhaps some one of them 
would subscribe. A very valuable subscriber that one 
would have proved, even supposing one did subscribe 
We are disgusted with the subject and the system. We 
speak for one, Weare done with it. Other magazines 
may do as they please. 


“Tar Unirep Sratrs Mart,” published by J. Hol- 
brook, New York. This isa paper invaluable to every 
postmaster in the United States, to merchants, and in _ 
fact every man of business who has anything to do with 
the post-office. Foreign and domestic postages are given, 
the arrival and departure of the mails, all the new laws 
concerning post-offices, that are passed, the postal di- 
rections, ete. It has the Postmaster-General's sanction. 
It is by no means a paper of mere dry detail, but con- 
tains a melange of matter, amusing and instructive. The 
price is only $1 a year. 





CORRFPSPONDENTS must send stamps if they want their 
MSS. returned ; and the author’s name and place of resi- 
dence onght to accompany each article. 





Tue Pratt County AGRICULTURAL Socrery or Inuinors 
subscribed for a large number of copies of the Lady's 
Book, to be used as premiums at the Fair. 





Ovr Laror Fasnton-PLATEs— 70 Binders.—This plate 
should be folded twice when binding the volume. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


In obedience to the wishes of several of our musical 
friends, we shall make a change in the style of setting 
up the music in the Book after the close of the present 
volume. That isto say, we shall publish it on horizon- 
tal lines across the page, instead of the perpendicular 
lines, as now. We have had this change in view for 
some time, for the better convenience of our friends, and 
as it is pressed upon us now, we shall delay it no longer. 
The musie for July will introduce the new arrange- 
ment. 

At no time since we have had control of the music in 
the Book have we been better pleased with it than now. 
Our contributors are all of first-class merit, and their 
compositions are prepared solely for our use. Out of 
about fifty MSS. sent in within the past month or two, 
we have accepted the following: Prince Alfred Waltz, 
by Rosalie E. Smith, our Bermuda correspondent; I am 
Sad and I am Woary, by O. R. Barrows; Carrie Polka, 
by Mrs. H. W. T. Palmer; and Dew-Drop Waltz, by W. 
H. Wilkinson. 

New Sheet Music for the Piano.—Our bulietin for the 
month is especially full, varied, and interesting. Not 
one of these pieces has been named before, the whole 
list being fresh from the press. Our readers should give 
it their attention. Any pieces named will be mailed on 
inclosing amount to our address, Philadelphia. 

From H. M. Higgins, Chicago. I Sit Alone, ballad, by 
G. R. Lampard. The Cottage on the Lea, by Frank 
Howard. Our Lost Ellalie, by the author of Mill May. 
Brave Boys are They, duet and chorus, dedicated to the 
sisters of our volunteers. Our Home is on the Sea, a fine, 
spirited song. Price of each 25 cents. Also, the New 
Star-Spangled Banner, song and chorus, words by Edna 
Dean Proctor, music by J. P. Webster. Price 30 cents. 
A spirited composition. 

From Jno. J. Daly, New York. My Native Land, by 
Remington; The Standard of the Free, new national 
song and chorus; these two songs are very appropriate 
to the time, each 25 cents. The Chain is Broke that 
Bound Me, beautiful ballad, 25 cents; also seven beau- 
ful songs by Stephen C. Foster, composer of Gentle Annie, 
Willie, we have Missed You, etc., each with a distinct 
title-page ; Little Belle Blair; Oh, Tell me of my Mo- 
ther; Nell and I; Sweet Little Maid of the Mountain; 
Farewell, Mother, Dear; Ill bea Soldier, with pictorial 
title; and Our Bright Summer Days are Gone; each 25 
cents. We need not say one word in praise of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s melodies ; they are household treasures all over the 
land. 

Mr. Daly also issues the following polkas, etc.: Fly 
Away Polka, pictorial title, 25 cents. Palisade Polka, 
2 pages, 10 cents. Potomac Waltz, 25 cents. Ball-Room 
Spanish Dance, introducing Star-Spangled Banner, Kate 
Kearney, and other beautiful airs, 25 cents. Capitol 
March, a splendid composition by Louis Berge, with 
handsome illuminated title of the Capitol at Washington, 
50 cents. Irish Brigade Quadrilles, by T. D. Sullivan, 
dedicated to the N. Y. 69th, with brilliant colored litho- 
graphic title, 50cents. This isalsoa spirited composition, 
describing the summons to surrender, the assault, etc., 
the whole arranged as a quadrille. 

From H. P. Danks, Cleveland. In this Sweet Vale; 
Meet me Beneath the Willow; Thoughts of Thee; Cot- 
tage Behind the Hill; Tom, if you Love me, Say so! 
These are all fine ballads, each 25 cents. 

To those who complain that their music gets broken 
in the mail we would say that if they order five or more 





pieces, and have them sent in one roll, they will cer- 
tainly carry smoothly. Address 
J. Starr Ho.Lowar. 


Corn-Snock Basket.—We acknowledge the receipt of 
a beautiful specimen of the corn-shock basket, and very 
willingly give the directions to make it. It is a sweet, 
pretty affair. 

Select shocks that are white and smooth, taking the 
stiffer ones for points or shells, and reserving the others 
for fringe. Take a slip of card-paper three inches long 
and one inch wide; cut the shocks exactly by this pat- 
tern, laying it on lengthwise, until you have fifty pieces 
or more. Cut the other sheaves, selecting the broadest, 
into pieces four inches in length, and fringe them by 
splitting with a needle between the parallel veins; 
leaving about half an inch at top and botiom to sew them 
on by. Fold each piece in half, basting the edges to- 
gether and you will thus have a double fringe. 

These pieces should be folded a little slanting, and a 
sufficient number joined together to make a yard or more 
in length. Having made the frame of pasteboard in any 
desired shade, fold one of the first mentioned pieces in a 
point exactly in the middle and sew it on the ouside, 
the hollow part of the shell turning inside, just above 
the rim ; repeat till the edge is covered in this way. 
Then sew on two or more rows of fringe, as the depth of 
the basket may require, the top of each row concealing 
the bottom of the previous. Next the feet are made of 
points, turning down, hollow part inside, and arranged 
in an even row—as the basket stands on these points. 
There will now be a broad space which must be hidden 
by a row of points put on horizontally; the shell part of 
one concealing the flat edge of the next. This is the last 
row and completes the outside of the basket. 

For the handle break off a piece of an old skeleton 
skirt; it should be long enough to reach to the bottom 
of the basket, and may be secured by a few stitches near 
therim. Cover with successive pieces of fringe pointing 
down, sewed on in whorls around the steel; the edges 
of the last two whorls meeting in the centre of the 
handle, which is covered with a bow of ribbon. 

For the lining, cut in writing-paper the shape of the 
basket, only a little smaller; cover each piece with silk 
and join the edges with sewing silk of the same color. 
Put a row of quilling around the rim and set the paper 
lining in the basket, which is now complete. 

“CAN'T YOU SEND US AN Extra Copy ?”—No, we can't. 
Would you ask a drygoods man to give you an extra 
yard of silk, begause you had bought six? The cases 
are the same. Clubs are put down at the lowest price 
that will afford any profit, and we givo just what the 
club calls for, and no more. 

Laptes’ ALMANAC FoR 1862.—J. E. Tilton & Co., of 
Boston, have sent us this very neat little work. It con- 
tains, besides a diary, engravings, receipts, familiar 
quotations, etc. 


PHANTOM FLOWERS OR LEAVES, or, as they are some- 
times called, “skeleton flowers or leaves.""—A lady 
wishes 2, receipt for preparing them; can any of our 
subscribers furnish it? 

SHawt Prws.—The manufacturer, A. 8. Gear, of Con- 
cord, N. H., has seat us patterns of a new shaw! pin of 
his invention. It is excellent for the purpose intended. 
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BEDDING PLANTS. 


Beppixe plants are such as are suitable for planting 
in the open border or flower-garden, in early summer, 
to bloom till frost; they are then taken up and housed, 
or cuttings obtained from them for next season’s plant- 
ing. Prominent among these is the Verbena, which is 
now our most useful and popular bedding plant; yet, 
for want of the proper soil, many fail to grow it in per- 
fection. There is no plant, probably, that requires a 
more frequent change of soil. It requires a fresh, sandy 
loam, enriched with well-rotted manure; suds from a 
pasture field, thrown up with cow-manure, and well 
rotted before using, we have found the best. A simple 
plan, where it is not practicable to renew the entire bed, 
is to dig holes about one foot square and deep wherever 
a plant is desired, and fill up with fresh soil, and therein 
plant the verbena. Mulch by dry weather with a suit- 
able material, as watering then without mulching will 
generally do more harm than good, and perfect success 
will crown your efforts. Ifa fine fall bloom of the ver- 
bena is desired, it will be necessary to make a second 
planting about the beginning of August. Plants for this 
purpose may be obtained by layering shoots in small 
pots sunk in the ground alongside the parent plant, and 
watered daily in dry weather; they will be ready for 
transplanting in about three weeks. Plants may be 
propagated in the same manner, or by cuttings, before 
the approach of cold weather, for next season’s planting. 
These can be preserved through the winter in a cool 
greenhouse pit, or in the window of a moderately heated 
We will continue our remarks on bedding 
plants in the next number. 

Should any of our readers desire further information 
as to the most desirable varieties, we refer them to 
Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR for 1862, which will be 
mailed to all applicants by iuclosing a three-cent stamp 
to my address. 

H. A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


apartment. 


“Tar Sunpay-Scnoot Times.’’—Among the papers 
called religious, there is none that more fully justifies 
its name than the “Sunday-School Times,” edited and 
published by Joun S. Hart, LL. D., of Philadelphia. It 
indulges in no acrimonious controversies, is courteous 
to all, and breathes a spirit of the largest and most 
catholic charity. Though treating primarily of Sunday- 
school matters, as its name indicates, it has much that 
eoncerns schools of every kind, and it is a most useful 
assistant in household training. Prof. Hart, by his long 
and varied experience as a teacher, has become emi- 
nently fitted to be a guide in whatever relates to the 
training of the young, whether in the school or the 
family. The paper, moreover, contains a weekly digest 
ef current news, prepared with great care, and it is in 
every respect a most admirable family paper. It is the 
cheapest weekly family paper of a religious kind that is 
issued. Price only one dollar a year. 


‘* Frigenp Godey—old bachelor though he be—always 
succeeds in bringing out each month in his incomparable 
publication something just suited to the wants and tastes 
of the fair sex. Get the Lady’s Book.” 

Well, we give itup. We have tried hard to convince 
the world that we are notan old bachelor—a knife with- 
ont a handle—but the West Troy Advocate says we are, 
and we yield. 








A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Gopey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may getthem. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 


ings. Price $1 00. 
Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 
Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelveina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 


3. Priee 75 cents, which covers the postage, except te 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price te 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oreyon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price te cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten ceut stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 

Patent Needle Threaders. 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 


A valuable article. Price 


Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mrs. Pullen. 
Price $1 25. 


Price 25 cents. 


Our MosicaL Eprror mentions in his review of this 
month a proposed alteration in the manner of publishiug 
our music. We give one among the many letters we 
have received upon the subject. 

Rapwor, 0. 

I would like to make one suggestion to you, Mr. Go- 
dey ; and that is for you to publish the music across the 
page instead of lengthwise, as it is now published. It 
is very difficult to keep the book on the music-stand 
when it is in the single number, and impossible after it 
is bound. The ladies all complain of the difficulty, and 
wished me to ask Mr. Godey if he could not remedy 
this. E. 


Tue Fashion Editor desires us to say that she receives 
orders from those who are subscribers and those who 
are not; in fact, she never stops to inquire whether they 
are or are not subscribers to the Lady's Book. 
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A New Marexriat ror Dresses,—A pleasant French 
correspondent of an American journal tells the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘A paper manufacturer has just invented a kind of 
Its manner 

It consists 


impermeable paper, suited for dress goods. 
of employment is both simple and ingenious. 
in replacing by small frames the hoops upon which are 
ballooned the petticoats of our ladies. These new-fan- 
gied engines are covered with packing canvas, upon 
which you have only to glue, as ou a common screen, 
the new!y-invented paper. 

“Thanks to this invention, when a lady wants a new 
dress, her husband has no longer to distress himself 
with the disbursement of five or six hundred frances for 
twenty yards of velvet or thirty of moire antique; all 
he will have to do will be to buy five or six rolls of 
twelve sous paper, and send for the glue man. This is 
as simple as all grand ideas. 

“The father about to marry his daughter will not be 
obliged a long time beforehand to bother himself about 
her trousseau ; he will limit himself to asking his wife, 
on the day before the wedding, ‘What paper shall we 
giue on to our Emily ?’ 

“* Mon Dieu, my love,’ the mother will reply, ‘do 
whatever you think proper. It seems to me that some 
twenty-two cent paper, with a pretty border, you know.’ 

“Then a man will take a wife without a dower, and 
the marriage contract will stipulate that the father-in- 
law engages to paper hang his daughter ( faire tapisser 
sa fille) for the first three years.”’ 

From a perplexed subscriber :— 

I read my Godey 
Whenever I’m moody, 
My neighbors will do the same; 
But though they borrow, 
They come to-morrow 
And give it a first-rate name. 
The best magazine 
Ever printed, I ween, 
Is yours, and I ’ll surely prove it; 
The wisest and best 
Have put it to test, 
And the fathers and mothers all love it. 
E. R. Hi. 

A BEAUTIFUL little illustrated guide to the cultivation 
of flowers and house plants, the care of bulbous roots, 
etc. etc., called ‘‘ The Parlor Gardener,” has been lately 
published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, in their 
well-known elegant style. They will send it, post-paid, 
on receipt of its price, 60 cents. 

They are publishers of that valuable illustrated guide 
to drawing and painting of all varieties, called “ Art 
Recreations,’ which they will also send, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, $1 50. They have ready a new price 
list of artist’s goods, which they will send free. 

Tue music, composed for the piano-forte, you get here 
fur the same price that you would pay for sheet music; 
you can have a splendid piece every month, besides all 
the rest .of Godey’s superior collections.—Tarrytown 
Sentinel. 


A Douster.—Some one was telling an Irishman that 
a fellow had eaten ten saucers of ice-cream ; whereupon 
Pat shook hishead. ‘So you don’t believe it?’’ With 


a nod, Pat answered, ‘I belave in the crame, but not in 
the saucers.”’ 
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THe QUADRILLE oF “NIGHT AND HER ATTENDANT 
Srans.’’—A ball was given recently, at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, in London, where the singular beauty 
of the dress of the Duchess of Wellington excited univer- 
sal observation. It represented the “Moon,” in Lady 
Jersey’s quadrille— Night and her Attendant Stars.’’ 
She wore a petticoat of white silver tissue, covered with 
clouds of blue and white gauze, beautifully shaded off 
and looped up with blue and white marabouts, the dress 
itself being studded with diamond crescents. Around 
the waist was a belt of magnificent diamonds, formed 
from the order of the “‘ 8t. Esprit,’’ by the late duke, and 
presented to him by Louis XVIII. A riviére of large 
diamonds sparkled around the top of the corsage. On 
her head she wore a white gauze veil and marabouts, 
giving a cloud-like appearance, and on the centre of her 
forehead a diamond crescent shone brilliantly. Fastened 
half way down the dress was a blue belt, upon which 
were described the phases of the moon, which ran cross- 
ways, reaching to the bottom of the dress on the other 
side. ‘Aurora’ was appropriately seen close by ‘‘ The 
Moon,”’ who wore, over a jupe of rich silver tissue, five 
skirts of alternate blue and white thulle illusion, indi- 
cating clouds. These were looped with silver stars, 
and bound at the waist with a silver zone, strdded alse 
with stars, which again formed the ornament of a cor- 
sage, and sleeves ala Grecgue. The headdress was a 
veil with a silyer band and diamond stars. 

From “ Holbrook’s U. 8. Mail and Post-Office Assist- 
ant’’: 

Losses BY MarL.—By one of the regulations of the P. 
O. Department, Section 207, it is required that before an 
investigation is ordered, as to a reported loss by mail, 
satisfactory evidence shall be furnished, not only of the 
depositing of the letter in a post-office, but that the al- 
leged contents were absolutely inclosed. Experience 
shows that attempts are frequently made to make the 
post office a scape-goat for failures of this kind, when the 
guilt lies in quite another direction. 

To those who have occasion to make remittances by 
mail our advice is to get drafts or checks whenever con- 
venient. When cash must be sent, employ a reliable dis- 
interested witness to see the money inclosed and the letter 
deposited. But avoid calling the attention of either the 
postmaster or, any of his clerks to the fact. Not that 
this would increase the risk generally, but in some cases 
it might, and in but few would they be lessened. The 
less publicity in regard to money matters, the better. 

A Law oF THE OLDEN TIME. 

FALseE Pretences.—A law against obtaining husbands 
under false pretences, passed by the English Parliament 
in 1770, enacts: ‘‘That all women, of whatever age, 
rank, profession, or degree, who shall, after this act, 
impose upon, and betray into matrimony any of his 
majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron stays, bolstered 
hips, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty of 
the law now in force against witchcraft and like misde- 
meanors; and the marriage, under such circumstances, 
upon conviction of the offending parties, shall be null 
and void.” 


Tue Beet.—Godey’s Lady’s Book has been pronounced 
by competent judges to be the best lady's magazine in 
America. Many others have tried to imitate Godey, but 
they have never been able to come up to the mark.— 
Gaztte and Eugle, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

















JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Articles that Children can make for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents, 
WORK-BASKET FOR DRAWING-ROOM. 

Tus is a new and very pretty work-basket, suitable 
for a drawing-room table. A wire frame is the founda- 
tion of it; the other materials are cerise, white ditto, 
white wool, cerise cord, white gimp, and a small piece 
of white satin or watered silk, and cerise sarsenet. 





We will describe the form of the frame, that our friends 
may have it made, A round, about four inches and a 
half in diameter is formed very substantially of wire; 
this forms the base. Another round is made eight inches 
and a half in diameter. These are covered by wires, 
which are repeated eight times in the round. First, 
two wires, three-quarters of an inch apart, are placed to 
coanect the two rounds. It will be well to put all these 
sixteen wires on first, at the quarters and half-quarters 
of the circle. In each of the spaces between two other 
wires connect the rounds; but instead of being put 
straight up, they are bent into a zigzag form, increasing 
in size so as to fill up the space between the wires. An- 
other wire is taken and bent into eight points, to form 
the feet. All these wires must be very closely and se- 
curely connected, to make the basket as solid as it should 
be. A piece of stout cardboard forms the bottom of the 
basket, and fits in the small round. 

The covering of these wires is exceedingly easy. The 
zigzags are to be closely covered with cerise chenille. 
The pairs of upright wires have white wool wound 
round them, to connect them. It is done thus; thread 
a coarse tapestry needle with the wool, bring it over, 
and once round a wire, then over, and once round the 
other of the pairs, all the way up. A piece of chenille 
is worked up the centre on the inside, and a piece put 
straight up on the outside to conceal the stitches. The 
round of card-board must then be covered on one side 
with white and on the other with cerise, and sewed in 
the bottom of the basket with the white side uppermost. 
A little chenille cord is put all round inside, to conceal 
the stitches. The supports are covered with cerise, and 
white wound round them, and a cerise chenille cord 
goes outside the small round. A white gimp, about an 
inch wide, is put round the top, and two cords, one of 
cerise and one of white, complete the top of the basket. 





We also give one or two little games for the entertain- 
ment of our young friends. 


TWIRL THE TRENCHER. 


A plate being laid on the floor, the leader of the game 
gives each the name of some bird, and all must take care 
to remember their diferent names. 
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She then calls one by her assumed name, and tells her 
to twirl the trencher, which she must set spinning, and 
at the same time call one of her companions, who must 
catch the plate before it falls, or forfeit. 


WHAT I8 MY THOUGHT LIKE? 


The leader of the game having thought of some object, 
such as the sun, moon, or a flower, asks his companions 
** what his thought is like?” 

As all are ignorant of what he is thinking about, their 
answers can of course be but random ones. When he 
has questioned them all round, they must each give a 
reason why the answers given resemble the thought. 
Suppose he had thought of a rose, and one of the party 
had said “his thought was like a little child,’’ the 
reason given might be because both are tenderand fragile, 
and must not be treated roughly. Another might have 
said “like a piano; here the reason might be given 
because sweetness comes from both. If any oneis unable 
to find any similarity in his answer to the thought, he 
must pay a forfeit. 

GODEY COME AGAIN. 
A SPONTANEOUS AND EXTEMPORANEOUS POEM. 
A smile breaks through the darkening leer 
Of sombre clouds and sober— 
An angel wipes away a tear, 
Tis Godey for October. 


Twelve times a year we anxiously look 

For Godey’s matchless Lady’s Book ; 

Twelve times a year it greets our eyes, 

Filling us with delight and sarprise. 

Of all other books ’tis the peerless Queen— 

The ne plus ultra of a magazine ; 

It elevates, instructs, refines, 

With its fairy-like pictures and beautiful lines. 

If any lady wishes to dash on, 

She must take the Book to be in the fashion ; 

Or if she wishes to keep in good health, 

The Lady's Book is a mine of wealth. 

It drives away blues, ennui, and sadness, 

And fills the heart with joy and gladness ; 

It is a fact, though some may doubt it, 

No lady is able to be without it; 

It should be on each parlor table or stand, 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, 

The price ofthis book is three dollars a year, 

But if you think that’s a little too dear 

(But ifa lady wants something real nice, 

It is worth double, yea, thribble the price), 

Just give us a one dollar bill and a two, 

And we’ll send you Godey and the Democrat, too. 

Democrat, Vandalia. 
We copy the following from an English magazine: 

“The Turkish bath is going out of fashion, not necessarily 
because of the beautiful weather and the opportunities 
for sea-bathing afforded by excursion trains, but because 
there is a feeling against it. The time consumed in the 
operations of the Turkish bath is one great obstacle to 
its popularity ; and people, especially those who have 
always been addicted to cleanliness, are beginning to 
feel that if even a shower of something called the epi- 
dermis can be rubbed off, it by no means follows that it 
should, This doubt has seized hold on many thinking 
minds, and the shocking colds and splitting headaches 
that too frequently follow the extreme treatment of the 
Turkish bath are manifestations not to be slighted.’’ 
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GAME OF FORTIFICATION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


Mr. Gopey: With your kind permission, I will intro- 
duce to the numberless readers of the Lady’s Book a 
game of Fortification, which may serve to beguile the 
tedium of a winter evening, when the mind is perplexed 
with care, or the body wearied with the labors of the 
day. Being by education averse to games of chance, 


such as cards or dice, I have thought of this mode of 
amusement as not liable to this objection, and think this 
is one wherein much forecast is necessarily exerted to 
win the game whichever side may be chosen, in order to 
observe the effect of your own moves, as well as the 
present or prospective ones of your antagonist. And the 
gainer and loser may often be reminded of passages in 
their lives, when they have made a false move for want 
of due consideration. 
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The diagram before us shows a board to represent 


the Game of Fortification. At each intersection of the 
lines are small holes bored, in which are to be placed 
forty-three small black tacks, such as are used by up- 
holsterers; or if these are not to be had conveniently, 
their places may be supplied by grains of corn or coffee, 
placed in line on one side of the board, so as to fill up 
five of the rows; on the two middle points of the sixth 
row are placed two buttons, these are the opposing 
The first move is by the pawns or soldiers, all 
of which are to be moved along the lines, always taking 
care to keep each one fortified by another on every side. 
The object of the soldiers is to crowd the two pieces into 
® corner, where they are checkmated or cannot stir, 
when the game is won by the soldiers. On the other 
hand, by judicious moves, either of the two round pieces 
GHudiog any soldier unsupported by auother on any of 
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the lines, overleaps him and removes him from the 
board, and can sometimes by overleaping two, three, or 
four, at once capture that many. In consequence of 
losses, when the garrison is reduced to ten or twelve, 
their opponents win the game. The soidiers always 
move towards their adversaries (never backward), and 
must be supported by one at their back or beside them, 
and are in extreme danger when face to face with the 


enemy, unless so supported. Yours, P. 


SimpLte Hasrrs. —The Rev. Dr. Trench, the last Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, though a wealthy man, was exceedingly 
simple and temperate in his mode of living—a plain joint 
of meat supplied his dinner. Whenever he saw one 
of his children about to try a new dish, not tasted per- 
haps at any time before, he always said with a smile, 
“Now you are going to create a want." 




















A COTTAGE FOR A MECHANIC OR CLERK. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by SamuEL 
SLoAN, Architect, Philadelphia. 

Tus little cottage, so unassuming and plain in all its 
details, is one that almost any mechanic er clerk may, 
by constant industry and perseverance in a few years 
call his home. 


GODEY'S ARM-CHAIR. 








The rooms are represented by a parlor A, and living- 
room B, each 14 by 18 feet, and to the latter is appended 
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a good closet D. 
front vestibule. 


Another closet, F, is opened from the 
The kitchen, C, is 12 by 15 feet. On 
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the second floor, H denotes the chambers, all of which 
are provided with closets. 

The estimated cost of this house if built of wood, on 
stone foundations, is about $1000. 

Town, County, anv Stats.—Do not forget to pat all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much troub*e it would save us. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. L. C. G.—Sent braiding pattern for smoking cap 
December 26th. 

Mrs. W. H.—Godenski caps are worn both by girls 
and boys. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent your headdress of quilted silk 26th. 

Mrs. P. 8.—Sent sleeve patterns 26th. 

Mrs. R. J.—Sent braided jacket pattern for little boy 
27th. 

Mrs. U. R.—Sent braiding pattern for collar and cuffs 
28th. 

Miss A. C.—Sent pattern Aissa cloak 28th. 

K. A. M.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Miss A. A.—Sent cigar case 30th. 

Mrs. F. D.—Sent pattern marine jacket 31st. 

Mrs. M. M. S.—Seut shawl by Adams’s express January 
3d. 

Mrs. P. §.—Sent you the new style of headdress 3d. 

Miss T. B.—Sent pattern of French street jacket 3d, 

Miss A. M.—Sent smoking cap 4th. 

Miss P. I.—Sent net for hair 4th. 

Mrs. C. T. A.—Sent photograph portraits 4th. 

Mrs. V. G.—Sent Garibaldi suit for little girl 4th. 

Mrs. A. R. C.—Sent Marine jacket 4th. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

A. P.—Sent hair fob chain 6th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Garibaldi shirts are very fashionable, and 
generally made of merino or flannel. 

Miss H. W. M.—Sent tatting 7th. 

Mrs. 8. L.—Sent Godenski skating cap 7th. 

Mrs. A. R. G.—Sent crochet sack for infant 7th. 

Mrs. W. H. F.—Sent Eugenie jacket pattern 8th. 

T. 8. B.—Cloak pattern 8th. 

Mrs. M. N. M.—Sent pattern Epernon cloak 8th 

Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent opera hoods 8th. 

P. J. C.—Sent pattern Cleopatra jacket 8th. 

Mrs. D. F. P.—Sent your sleeping cushion to hang on 
the back of a chair 9th. 

Mrs. R. J.—Sent braiding pattern for tidy 9th. 

L. M. R.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

Mrs. T. McL.—Braiding is very fashionable for chil- 
dren's clothing ; also for chairs and tidies. 

Miss L. A. M.—Sent photograph portraits 10th. 

Mrs. J. J. L —Sent crochet cap and sack for infant 
10th. 

Mrs. G. 
boy 11th. 

Miss H. E. B.—Sent photograph portraits of the Gene- 
rals llth. 


H.—Sent braided jacket pattern for your little 


Mrs. G. C. E.—Sent ribbon, &c., 11th 

Mrs. C. J. P.—Sent cloak pattern 13th. 

Mrs. J. L.—Sent braiding pattern for chair 13th. 

Mrs. E. E. D.—Sent photograph portraits 13th. 

Mrs. J. 8. M.—Sent hair bracelet 14th. 

Mrs. D. A.—Sent hair studs 14th. 

Miss 8. P. R.—Sent photographs 14th. 

Mrs. E. P. M.—Sent worsted and thread 15th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent pattern Marine jacket 16th. 

Mrs. C. B. H.—Sent stamped pattern for infant's 


blanket 16th. 
Mrs. E P.—Sent headdress 20th. 
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Mrs. J. G.—Sent crochet caps for your little girls 20th, 

Mrs. H. B.—Sent Eugenie jacket pattern 21st. 

Mrs. C. L. G.—All the new headdresses encircls the 
head like a wreath, as in fig. 4, February number. 

Mrs. M. L.—Sent pattern of French promenade jacket 
23d. 

Mrs. H. L.—Sent Godenski caps 23d, 

Mrs. L. P.—Yes, we can give you directions for a 
brioche to be dune in crochet. They are the newest, and 
very pretty. 

H. A. DREER'S—SEEDSMAN—ANSWERS TO HIS CORRE- 

SPONDENTS. 

The Gazania Splendens is one of our newest and best 
bedding plants, blooms during the whole summer and 
autumn, and is readily propagated from cuttings. Price 
25 cents each. 

Canna Sceds.—The seeds will germinate much more 
freely by scalding them, or soaking them in hot water 
about twenty-four hours before planting. 

Cuttings.—Pure sand is the best for rooting cuttings, 
especially of soft-wooded plants. We are now experi- 
menting with a new method of striking cuttings, by 
keeping about one inch of water constantly above the 
sund, in water-tight dishes, instead of pots. Petunias, 
Verbenas, and Fuchsias have rooted firmly by this me- 
thod. We shall give our experience in a subsequent 
number of the Lady’s Book. 


¢ hemistrp for the Poung. 


LESSON XX.—(Continwed.) 


466. Ammonia—Moisten some freshly-burned quick- 
lime with a little water. The lime will crumble to 
powder, or, in other words, become slacked. Mix equal 
parts of this slacked lime and sal-ammoniac. Put the 
mixture intoa small retort, andapply heat. A pungent 
odor will be recognizable; from the evolution of am- 
monia in the form of gas. Ammonia being greedily ab- 
sorbed by water, forming liquorammonie or hartshorn, 
cannot be collected over that liquid. If desired quite 
free from admixture with atmospheric air, it must be 
collected in a pneumatic-trough which contains mereury 
instead of water. For our purpose, however, it will 
suffice to collect it by way of displacement. Being a 
somewhat light gas, however, the delivery tube must 
point upward, thus, We may easily know whwna the 





bottle is filled by bringing near to its mouth a glass rod, 
dipped in hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt, or muriatic 
acid), when dense fumes of sal-ammoniac will appear; 
ora slip of originally blue litmus-paper, reddened by 
the fumes of hydrochloric acid.* Collect several botties 
full of this gas, closing them either by stoppers or glass 
valves. 

467. Invert a bottle over water, and agitate. Remark 
how the water rises. If the bottle were originally quite 
filled with ammonia, it will become now quite full of 
water; and the solution will be hartshorn. 





* Alkalies turn this paper blue. 
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468. Supposing it desired to make a solution of harts- 
horn at once, the materials might have been mixed with 
water, and distilled; or the following device may be 


adopted. Intoa deep 
~’ 





wine orale glass pour 
quicksilver up to a, 
Then fill the glass 
with water; cause 
the delivery-tube to 
plunge beneath the 
mercury, and force 
over the gas. By this means the water employed can 
never come into contact with the end of the tube. Place 
the solution aside for investigation hereafter. 

469. Instead of lime, add to some sal-ammoniac ina 
glass test-tube a little potash (potassa fusa), or potash 
solution (liquor potasse) ; apply heat as before, and re- 
mark how ammonia, as evidenced by its peculiar odor, 
isevolved. Remember, generally, that all salts of am- 
monta are decomposed by heating with potash. Hence, 
supposing it desired to liberate ammonia from any sub- 
stance holding it in combination, heat the substance 
with potash. 

470. Put a little muriate of ammonia (sal-ammoniac) 
into an iron spoon, apply the heat of a spirit-lamp flame, 
and remark how the sal-ammoniac becomes volatilized. 
Most salts of ammonia, when sufficiently heated, sublime 
unchanged ; and no salt of ammonia, even if partially 
fixed, when thus treated, can retain its ammonia. 

471. Finally, let us recapitulate the tests for ammonia: 
(a) Its peculiar smell. (+) It fumes when brought in 
contact with the vapors of bydrochloric acid. (c) It 
changes yellow turmeric paper to brown, and restores 
litmus-paper, which has been reddened by an acid, to 
its original blue; both results disappearing as soon as 
the respective papers are warmed ; thus proving the al- 
kali to be volatile. (d) It forms salts, from which am- 
monia may be liberated by contact, under application of 
heat with potash or lime, or soda; and (e) iastly, it may 
not only be demonstrated to exist, but may be separated 
and quantitatively estimated by means of bichloride of 
platinum (340). 

472. Ammonia is an universal result of heating any 
soft animal body, except fat, in a close vessel. Puta bit 
of flannel or of feather into a test-tube, apply a spirit- 
lamp flame, and demonstrate that ammonia is evolved 
by means of—(1) reddened litmus-paper ; (2) of yellow 
turmeric paper; and (3) a glass rod dipped into hydro- 
chloric acid. 

473. Collect the ammonia thus evolved; for which 
purpose, proceed as follows. Repeat the arrangement 
of test-tube and feather, with this addition: append a 
cork and small tube thus: and cause all 
the volatilized matter to pass through 
some hydrochloric acid, placed in a 
wine-glass. The operation will require 
to be dexterously managed, in order to 
prevent theacid from rushing back into 
the tube. By this treatment, the am- 
monia will be dissolved in the acid, 
and hydrochlorate of ammonia will re- 
sult. Into this solution of hydrochlo- = 
rate of ammonia, pour bichloride of ~ 
platinum, then add alcohol, when the distinctive com- 
pound of chloride of platinum with sal-ammoniac (343) 
will fall. Supposing the analysis to be quantitative, 
the platinum compound has only to be collected, and 
weighed: every 225 parts of it contain 17 parts exactly 
of ammonia (333). 














CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 





In the preceding experiment the ammonia has actually 
been generated by the process of combustion, Let us 
now vary the analysis by operating upon a substance 
actually containing ammonia, We will take guano for 
this purpose. Put about a teaspoonful of guano intoa 
small flask—not a tube like the preceding, because the 
mixture to be made froths so much that a portion would 
come over ; add some liquor potass# ; adapt a bent tube, 
apply heat ; pass the liberated volatile matters through 
hydrochloric acid ; add bichloride of platinum, and de- 
monstrate, as before, the existence of ammonia. We 
have described a simple wineglass as the recipient for 
hydrochloric acid in the preceding experiments; but a 
far more convenient piece of apparatus would be that 
usually employed, which is a bulbed glass vessel of the 
following shape :— 








Gentre-Cable Gossip. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Ws are happy to say that even in this unfavorable 
season the American taste is turning towards a more 
substantial and artistic style of holiday and anniversary 
gifts than the bonbons and jewelry of the past few years. 
Not a few lovely little pictures fiud their way from the 
galleries into pleasant homes, and portfolios, containing 
photographs of good pictures, or large framed engrav- 
ings, are also in demand. Few can afford really good 
oil-pictures, while the many, who waste money upon 
mirror-frames and patchwork chairs, can afford fine 
engravings, which give their spirit and life. The taste 
is refined, and imagination kindled, by a perpetual sur- 
rounding of these gentle and lovely creations; and no 
home looks to us so bright, so home-like, as that which 
evinces such advances of correct and elevated taste. 
Only try it—give up the set of showy lace-curtains, or 
the new oval mirrors for this year, and expend the sum 
in good engravings for these now empty, voiceless walls. 
See if you are not satisfied with the investment as the 
year comes round. The very books you have so care- 
fully gathered in the little library, or the cheerful sitting- 
room, seem to enjoy their new neighbors, and to be 
brightened by them. 

We find some of the pictures of the present season thus 
described :— 

“The Musce Goupil consists of several hundred small 
photographs, from original pictures of Delaroche, De- 
dreux, Scheffer, Lassalle, Vidal, Murillo, Titian, and 
others, Then there are the costly engravings of the 
* Conception,’ rare proofs of Thosci and Morghen, a new 
invoice of that touching Martyre Chrétienne, which, by 
the way, should be called the Martyrdom of St. Sulpice, 
for in this work, as in all others of the great artist, De- 
luroche, there was a special purpose—an historical sub- 
ject, conscientiously carried outto the end. Very cheap 
and very charming are two new lithographs from Frére, 
‘Going to School,’ and ‘Christmas Eve.’ ‘Phryne de- 
vant le Tribunal’ is a faithful photographic copy from 
Girome’s most celebrated picture in the late Paris Expo- 
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sition. Equally remarkable are several transcripts from 
Meissonnier."’ 


FASHION ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Tuere are cash mere shawls ofa new description: those 
of one color prove their last year’s date ; the new ones 
are covered all over with a design of palms, or with 
medallions of bright colors; sometimes the pattern is 
broad stripes of white and black, or red or blue. 

The looms of our celebrated lace-maker, Violard, have 
fabricated exquisitely beautiful Point de Bruxelles, Point 
ad’ Angleterre, and Point d’Alencons tunics, to be worn 
over the short upper skirt of either tulle, crape, or satin, 
for ball-dresses. The lower part of the second jupe is 
trimmed with bouillonnés, or narrow flounces, of either 
crape or tulle. The cashmere shawls, which I have de- 
scribed above, are flounced with the guipure or Chan- 
tilly lace, from Violard, No. 4, Rue de Choiseul. 

The walking and carriage-robes, for the spring, will 
generally be of plain taffetas, decorated up to the knee 
with small flounces and chicorie ruches, or else a per- 
fectly plain skirt, having within three or four inches 
of the edge a velvet band, varying in width from e 
quarter to a half-yard. The corsage is plain, pointed, 
and fastened in front with large velvet buttons; the 
sleeves are square, and bordered by a broad velvet, and 
on the top of the sleeve there is a velvet rosette. 

As trimming for the front of skirts the Ville de Lyon 
has some articles quite out of the common way, and 
really artistic; a bunch of grapes, for instance, accom- 
panied by lace and jet, of graduated dimensions, the 
same bunch of grapes with green leaves and purple 
fruit, a cordon of roses, the very ne plus ultra of perfec- 
tion, and as simple trimmings, something quite new ; 
square velvet covered with jet, and round buttons 
covered with crochet embroidery. In crochet embroidery 
there are also stomachers and aprons for the fronts of 
skirts. Very wide black silk sashes, with drooping 
loops and long fringed ends, are put at the side of the 
waist. 

The novelties in silks include some of Lyons manufac- 
ture, having the two sides of different colors. They are 
rich in texture, and are called svieries a double face. 
These new silks are much used in Paris for paletots, 
burnouses, and robes de chambre. One side of the silk 
is generally black, and the other of some bright color, 
as, for instance, violet or yellow. 

The new colors, Vésure and capucine (orange and 
cinnamon-brown), will, of course, give place to softer 
tints as the spring opens. Lobelia or azurline blue, 
tourquoise blue, and June or Pomona green, with a pale 
shade of water, or sea-green, with new shades of mauve, 
will be the most popular. 

A novelty of recent creation, by a Parisian modiste, of 
high repute, is a combination of the Medici waistbands 
with braces, with long ends, to which are attached little 
pockets. This little ornament is very graceful for a 
young girl, and may be arranged to suit any toilet. 

The most fashionable trimming for rich, dark silks, 
intended for full dress, is of velvet and jet, mixed with 
lace. We have seen some very pretty designs in clus- 
ters of fruits and bunches of flowers, mixed with foliage. 
Fruits in chenille have an excellent effect upon the 
fronts of satin dresses. Ribbon is put ou in the Greek 
pattern at the bottom of dresses and round mantles. 
Ribbon is also much used in appliqué upon cloth and 
velvet. Knots of cord, with balls and tassels, forming 
patterns in relief, are appearing ; also bunds of cut and 
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ribbon velvet, and silk and satin buttons, embroidered 
or circled with a different color and material. 


CLIPPINGS AT OUR CENTRE-TABLE 
BURIAL-PLACE OF KINGS AND QUEENS. 

Tats graphic description of the Royal Vault, at Wind- 
sor, will be interesting to those who have recently read 
the description of the funeral of Prince Albert, and re- 
collect how the coffin sank slowly after the touching 
service to the vault below. 


THE ROYAL VAULT. 


At the bottom of the grave, down which the bier was 
lowered, is a stone passage, about six feet broad, and 
some eight or nine feet high. On the right, in a little 
niche, stands the very simple machinery used for lower- 
ing the biers, and a little beyond this, in another niche, 
a row of very tall, black, gaunt-looking, two-armed, 
wooden candelabra, employed for torches when the 
royal vault itselfis opened. For some twelve or fifteen 
feet beyond this the passage continues descending, and 
turning a little to the left, till further ingress is cut off 
by two plain, rusty, wide-barred iron gates. This is the 
entrance to the royal vault. It is a very plain, wide, 
lofty, stone vault, with a groined roof springing from 
stone columns. On either side, supported by these 
columns, are four tiers of marble shelves; in the centre 
are three very wide and massive slabs of marble, raised 
some two feet from the ground. The side shelves are 
destined for the members of the royal family—the 
centre marble biers for the coffins of monarchs only. As 
the light slowly penetrates this dismal chamber, two 
purple coffins, looking almost black in the gloom, can 
be distinctly seen at the furthest end, brightly reflecting 
back the rays of light as the beams fall upon their 
richly-gilded ornaments, which shine as though affixed 
but yesterday. These are the coffins of George IIL. and 
Queen Charlotte. Above their heads, but shining out 
warmly with a bright crimson glow, are the coffins of 
three of their children, who died young. At their feet, 
but some distance apart, and quite alone, lies the gor- 
geous coffin of George IV. On the centre slab, and 
nearest tothe gates, the coffins of William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide rest side by side, the Queen being on the left. 
There are no cofflus on the right side of the vault, but 
on the left are those of the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Kent, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Strangely enough the coffin nearest the gate is 
that of the Princess Charlotte, of Wales. It is a crimson 
coffin, close iu view, and, like the rest, as bright as that 
which, alas! has been so lately laid there. Along this 
passage, we have described, the bier of the late Prince 
was wheeled till the foot of the coffin was at the gates of 
the royal vault. Yesterday a Queen's messenger brought 
from Osborne to Windsor three little wreaths and a 
The wreaths were simple chaplets of moss 
and violets, wreathed by the three elder Princesses; the 
boaquet of violets, with a white camelia in the centre, 
Between the heraldic 


bouquet 


was sent by the widowed Queen, 
insignia those last tributes from his widow and orphan 
daughters were laid upon the coflua—momentos of do- 
mestic love and worth above all heraldry that ever was 
emblazoned, 


LITERARY (TEMS, 


Mr. Samuel Smiles, known to American readersthrough 
the rep: ints of his“ Life of Stephenson," and “ Self-Help," 
has just published “ Lives of the Engineers; with ano 
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Account of their Principal Works.”’ It is a bulky work, 
in two large volumes. Beginning with the earliest 
known specimens of British engineering, the draining 
of the marshes, and the embanking of the rivers, before 
and in the time of the Romans, he gives a succinct and 
interesting account of the inland communication of 
Great Britain, and full biographies of some of the most 
prominent engineers of the last two centuries— Brindley, 
Smeaton, Telford, Rennie, and others. Nothing of value, 
respecting the men and their deeds, is omitted. 

The daughter of Hood, Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip, 
has just published a charming child’s book, “‘ Tiny Tad- 
pole, and Other Tales,’’ which her brother, who is clever 
with the pencil, like his father before, has illustrated. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton has in press a new volume, 
with illustrations from her own designs—* The Lady of 
La Garaye.” 

Mr. Coventry Patmore, the poet, enters the field of 
compilation with “The Children’s Garland, from the 
Best Poets.”’ 

Mr. Robert Browning is now in London, editing the 
poetical remains of his noble wife. They will be pub- 
lished simultaneously on both sides of the water. Mr, 
James Miller, the successor of Francis & Co., having 
purchased the early sheets, the volume will appear 
about the first of March. 

Lady Wallace has in press a translation of Felix Mea- 
delssohn’s Letters from Italy and Switzerland. 


AMIABILITY. 

As amiability is a woman’s chief charm, and as a 
cheerful, sunny temper cannot be maintained with dys- 
pepsia, we need not apologize fora lengthy clipping from 
a late English magazine, presuming that the advice is 
given to the masculine portion of the community in the 
article from which we quote :— 

“With due attention to temperance, exercise, and 
early hours, you may set dyspepsia at defiance. Neglect 
one of these precautions, and you lay yourself open to 
the approaches of the enemy ; neglect two of them, and 
itis hardly possible that you can escape. And, aboveall 
things, keep this in mind, that no other disease or affection 
of the body is so stealthy or insidious ag dyspepsia. If 
the first few instances of carelessness or transgression 
were to be visited with the pains and penalties that afflict 
the patient when the malady has become chronic, few 
men would be so insane or so obstinately reckless as to 
postpone the work of reformation. But the earlier 
symptoms are rarely of an alarming kind, The appetite 
is not sensibly affected, though the digestion is impaired, 
and the complaint seems for a time to be limited to flatu- 
lency and heartburn, Such unpleasant sensations, how- 
ever, can be easily removed ; essence of ginger and fluid 
magnesia seldom fail to give relief, and the patient 
flutters himself that there is no ground for apprehension, 
But the symptoms do not disappear; they recur with 
greater frequency, and the antidotal doses, though in- 
creased, are found to have lost their efficacy. The 
stomach has now become more seriously deranged. All 
kinds of food generate acid, and in this stage the patient 
usually bas recourse to the carbonates of soda or potash, 
which in their turn give a temporary relief, though 
without in any way arresting the disorder. By -this 
time dyspepsia, like an insidious serpent, has fairly 
folded the victim within its embrace, and is squeezing 
him at its leisure, Everything he eats disagrees with 
him, and seems to undergo some wondrous transforma- 
tion. That which was served up at the table as haggis 
seoms converted, two hours afterwards, into a ball of 
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knotted tow ; mutton-chop becomes a fiery crab, rending 
the interior with its claws; and every rice pudding has 
the intolerable effrontery to become revivified as a hedge- 
hog. After that come nausea and vomiting. You de- 
rive no benefit from the food you swallow. From twelve 
Your counte- 
nance becomes ghastly, your eyes hollow, and you 
totter prematurely on your pins. The mere notion of 
exercise becomes distasteful. You feel as if you had no 


stone weight, you dwindle down to ten. 


strength for anything. You are pensive, moody, and ir- 
ritable. Your mind loses its elasticity and power; and 
when you sit down to compose, instead of manly matter, 
you produce nothing but the dreariest of drivel.” 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eaxpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money te first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
ale for losses that may ocewr in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. 
goods from Evans & Co.'s ; 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie's, 51 


Dress 
mourning goods from Besson 


Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Yaldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of sea-green silk, with a deep fold or 
bias piece of black silk on the hem of the skirt. Charm- 
ing «pring mantle of rich black silk, a sweeping Talma 
shape behind; the front en tablier (or falling in tabs), 
It is half high on the shoulders, with a hood of rich 
guipure lace, It is bordered by a band of mauve silk, 
edged by guipure, and crossed by rich points of guipure 
and velvet. Dress bonnet of white crape and chip, with 
a plume; bandeau of Burgundy roses, with buds and 
foliage. 

"ig. 2.—Home dress of woollen grenadine, in stripes 
of black, mauve, and white. It is made simply, and 
worn with an Imperatrice collar of white piqud ; cravat 
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of black velvet. The cap is a cawl, or net, formed of 
good lace, with knots of mauve ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Silk dress, the fashionable shade of green. 
Skirt with 
a flounce, headed by a puff, crossed with velvets, and con- 
fined by buttons. Leghorn bonnet, with mauve ribbon 
and plume. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage or visiting-dress of the new bright 
shade of tan d’or. The velvet trimming is the same 
We commend the sleeve as 


The sleeves and side trimmings quite new 


color, a few shades darker. 
particularly good, and giving an idea of the length and 
width now most popular. 

Fig. 6.—Riding-habit of lobelia blue cloth, handsomely 
braided in black. The skirt is longer on the back than 
the front ; an importaut modification, as it allows the 
skirt sufficient length in the saddle, and relieves the 
wearer in walking. Gray Leghorn hat, one of the best 
shapes, with plume of game feathers. 

Two juvenile costumes.—The first, trowsers of dark 
The second, skirt of drab 
Garibaldi shirt of blue 


gray cloth, sacque of tan d'or. 
cachmerine, bordered with blue. 
flannel. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Broprg is preparing for his spring opening many 
useful and graceful styles of the short paletot, so popular 
in France and England, but which our ladies have 
been so slow to adopt. The exaggerated length has 
passed away, and more graceful proportions are given 
to the figure. 
imported ladies’ summer cloth, in excellent shades of 


He will introduce in these some newly- 


tan, and drab, and stone-color; also some broken plaids 
and stripes of the most delicate tones. Plain cloths 
turned up in contrasting colors will be very popular, 
or sleeves lined and turned up with a deeper shade of 
the same color. A modification of the talma has come 
up again for those who prefer loose wraps. Some of 
these are richly braided or embroidered at each corner 
and in the middle of the back. Indeed, embroidery and 
rich braid patterns in cord and gimp are very popular 
on dresses and mantles both, after having been laid 
aside some little time 

A dress made up recently at Madame Demorest's up- 
town establishment, an imported robe, was elegantly 
embroidered up each seam of the skirt; the sleeves, the 
front, and even the back of the corsage had its peculiar 
design en suite, or matching the prevailing idea. 

In recent Parisian letters we find a dress of marvon silk 
described, embroidered with lilies in the same shade; 
also a dress of violet silk with daisies worked in black 
silk, and ornamented by a deep flounce worked with 
daisies, 

The Russian, Swiss, and Medic waisthbands are now 
indispensable with a round corsage, as it has gone ont 
of favor, except for plain house dresses, The pointed 
bodice once more rules, and is weleomed back by many 
ladies to whom the round waistband gave a dumpy 
appearance, The best dresses are made with points 
before and behind, and open sleeves; tight sleeves will 
be entirely laid aside until a colder reason returns, 
except for travelling-dresses. These girdles or walat- 
bands are prettily embroidered in silk and Jet, or silk, 
or braid alone. In rich evening dress they are orna- 
mented with «mall Roman pearls, and abroad, where 
huge incomes can afford it, even real precions stones, 

The Gabrielle style for dresses will be somewhat worn 
as the spring opens, but its chief popularity has passed, 
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The Garibaldi shirt will be extremely popular as a 
home dress, particularly for young ladies, with a new 
skirt called the latiere (milkmaid), The jowpon latiere 
is usually either red, gray, or white cachmerine, or soft 
flannel, with one wide velvet or several narrow rows, 
placed above the hem. It may also be ornamented with 
a simple dressing braid pattern, The Garibaldi shirt 
should have a running pattern in black braid on the 
plaits and cuffs of the sleeve. The most fashionable 
collars are of piqué, very small, high and straight, with 
cuffs to match, These are worn with the universal 
cravat bow called imperatrice, and display the dress 
trimmed around the throat. A pretty style; quite 
popular, 

Unbleached alpaca and woollen organdie are spoken 
of among the new dress materials. 

In styles of making up we describe a dress of black 
silk, corsage plain and pointed at the waist, which is 
eut square around the neck, and edged by a narrow 
ruffle of blue silk turning back from the edge. Sleeves 
bell-shaped ; a full, round cap at the top, edged with the 
blue silk quilling. Itdis drawn in a little at the bottom, 
aud has a puff of the blue silk, edged by a frill of black. 
Down the front of the dress a puff of blue silk two inches 
wide on the waist, and broadening into four on the 
skirt, with small rosettes of black ribbon, aud lace at 
intervals. 

Dress of shot silk, one of the new fabrics; this has 
two shades, a deep and light shade of mauve. The dress 
is plain in front, with four narrow ruffles on the bottom 
in alternate shades of mauve. On each of the back seams 
of the skirt, commencing on the sides, is a pyramidal 
trimming of narrow ruffles ; a scarf mantle, the shade of 
the dress, which is one of the spring novelties for the 
later spring, has two ruffles all around in a deep and 
light shade of mauve. It is thrown just across the 
shoulders, and has long tablier ends. 

A dress of plain apple-green silk, a lovely shade, pale 
and quiet. The waist is quite plain and round. The 
skirt is full, and handsomely trimmed by a flounce, five 
inches wide, on the bottom of the skirt, and three full 
puffs above it; the flounce is edged by a row of narrow 
velvet, quite a dark shade of green; the upper part of 
the skirt has the same trimming repeated, at about the 
depth of a short tunic. A narrow waistband of silk, 
edged on each side by narrow, dark-green velvet, has a 
sash-girdle, to the left, of silk about the width of an 
ordinary bonnet ribbon, edged with velvet ribbon. A 
spray of velvet shamrocks is embossed on each end and 
on the bows. The sleeves are moderately wide, with a 
flounce and three puffs to match the skirt ; the trimming 
goes up square at the back of the sleeve to the elbow, 
giving the appearance of being cut up. With this dress 
is worn a headdress of a brown-orange color, a coronal 
of drawn velvet ribbon, with flat bows at each ear, and 
ends with chenille tassels drooping from them. 


A dress of shot silk, mauve and black, has five narrow 
flounces, placed at a little distance apart, and set on 
in box-plaits, separated by a plain space the width of 
the plait. A heading is formed by a row of narrow 
velvet ribbon, about an inch from the upper edge. The 
waist is plain, but there is a pointed pelerine crossing to 
left surplice fashion, trimmed by two ruffles set on as 
are the flounces, two inches and a half wide at the back, 
and narrowing to one inch and a balf at the point, where 
it is met by a sash ribbon of the silk edged by velvet 
ribbon. The sleeve is rather loose, slightly full at the 
arm, the fulness on the top of the sleeve; the bottom 
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has one ruffle to correspond with the skirt, and a piece 
in a double scallop cn the forearm; in each scallop, a 
diamond-shaped rosette, in black and white lace. 

The bonnet selected for this dress isa Leghorn, witha 
black silk cape turned up with raspberry red, and covered 
by black lace; a bouquet of a large raspberry-red rose 
and foliage, with a cluster of purptish grapes; on the 
outside, the bandeau has a puff of raspberry silk, a rose, 
and a few grapes, with black lace, 

For those who object, from delicate health, to wearing 
dresses with revers or turned back, vest fashion at the 
throat, there is an excellent style, quite as ornamental ; 
the revers meet from the throat down, quite elose, and 
are faced with some color contrasting with the dress; 
as, for instance, a black silk, with revers of deep bright 
blue, edged by a narrow puffing of black satin ribbon. 
Bell-shaped sleeves, slashed with blue on the top, the 
slashing crossed by puffings of satin ribbon; as the bot- 
tom of the skirt are two flounces of biack silk, the lower 
one headed by a puff of blue, the upper by a puff of 
black. 

We notice a pretty new sleeve for home wear. They 
are somewhat in the gigot form, with a band at the 
wrist, and an epaulet or cap, neatly trimmed. The 
gigot, or mutton-leg, is quite popelar for home wear. 
As the season advances, and thinner fabrics appear, tight 
sleeves will be given up; indeed they have been very 
moderately worn in Paris the past winter, many of the 
best dresses being made up with sleeves quite open at the 
wrist, and much longer behind than on the arm, besides 
various modifications of the bell-shape. 

The shape of straw bonnets is already defined. They 
follow the high brim and sloping crown of the past 
winter, and are very shallow at the side, so that the top 
trimming dies away to a narrow ruche of tulle on the 
cheek. There isa new style ofruche. The plaits have 
the air of being separated by a plain space, but the effect 
of the late full ruche is also gained, softening the outlive 
of the face, and inclosing the cheek in a line of wavy, 
delicate blonde. Across the brim, flowers and lace are 
still carried ; on the outside of the bonnets, the Letitia 
bow will be very popular. It is a flat bow, exactly on 
top—to describe a bonnet trimmed in this way—a pretty 
spring straw, with the high brim, curtain of mauve 
silk, with two square plaits at the back, plain on the 
sides. The plaits are trimmed across with rows of straw 
and smali pendent ornaments of straw. Strings of No. 
30 ribbon; from the cape, pretty well at the back of the 
bonnet, a plain ribbon, of the same width, ascends, 
meeting on top ina Letitia bow, formed of two flat loops, 
one turned each way, passing under a flat tie; on each 
corner of the loops are small pendent ornaments of straw. 
Inside, a ruche; at the top, a broad, close bunch of pur- 
ple violets, with a pink moss rose’ and foliage on each 
side. 

We have seen ribbon of an inch and a half in width 
used in this way: three rows across the top of the bon- 
net, and in one case, five, of an inch in width, covering 
the whole bonnet. . 

We have seen a very pretty chip hat, with cape of 
bright June green; the front has a broad, rich white 
ribbon passed ovér it, at the top a knot, in which is 
placed a light plume, which curls over the edge of the 
brim, and forms a part of the bandeau; bright green 
leaves complete it. Strings of broad white ribbon. Next 
month we commence our regular notices of spring open- 
ings, by Miss McConnel, Mrs. Scofield, and others. 

Fasuion. 
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Mauve spring silk, with flounces and quiliing of a darker shade. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with 
and green ribbon. 




















Fig. 1.—Azurline blue silk skirt and white wuslin Garibaldi shirt. The front of the shirt is 
id in box plaits, which are richly embroidered. 

Fig. 2.—Boy’s suit of mineral gray poplin, trimmed with rose sublime velvet ; belt and neck- 
eto match. Gray straw hat, trimmed with rose sublimo velvet and plume. 
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Mauve silk dress. with squares set on of a lighter shade, bordered with black velvet. White 
chip hat, trimmed with black lace, violets, and violet ribbon. 


SHIONS, 1862. 








Promenade dress of lavender silk, trimmed with ruches and bows of green ribbon. Straw hat (suitable 
for a watering-place), trimmed with green. 
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THE VALENCIAN, 
(Front view.) 


fFrom the establishment of G. Drove, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T Vorart, from actual 


articles of costume. } 
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We believe the garment which we have illustrated by two views, back and front, is probably 


the i distingué that we have ever had the pleasure to present toour friends. Its shape is 
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THE VALENCIAN. 
(Back view.) 





ably simple in the extreme, being that of a shawl. The material is black velvet, embroidered with a 


de is chaste and exquisitely executed design in needlework. 
27* 
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Skirt of black velvet, plaited at the waist in large box plaits. Full embroidered shirt. Jacket 
of blaek velvet. The skirt and jacket are ornamented with a wreath of leaves cut out of white 
satin, and braided with a fancy black and gold braid, 
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SPRING COSTUMES. 
( See description, Fashion Department.) 
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To be made of white cambric. 
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SPONGE-BAG, 


(See description, Work Department.) 
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FLOUNCE OF LADY'S DRESS. 
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The white cambric muslin dress enriched with embroidery being again restored to favor, we are 
happy to supply such a pattern as may be considered generally useful. The one we are now giving 
is intended to be worked as a flounce, and carried round the bottom of the skirt, but in addition to 
this graduated lengths are to be laid on the front breadth. Each end being finished with a bow of 
colored ribbon, of course this part of the trimming of the dress is optional, but it is arranged in this 
way when it is intended to be worn with a mantle or pelisse open up the front. The oval holes which 
go round the scallop are cut out and sewn over, and then have a line of point de Brussels worked in 
the inside. The rest of the pattern is composed of holes and cut-out leaves. 
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